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FOREWORD 


It is most fitting that this, the first number of the Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, should be dedicated to the memory of our colleague who 
above all others is responsible for the existence of Far Eastern studies 
in Harvard University. After the death of Mr. Ko Kun-hua SR ¢t 
in 1882 no Chinese was offered at Harvard until Professor Woods, 
among the first to realize the importance of this language not only for 
the prosecution of research in Buddhism but also for the development 
of a more universal culture, sought to awaken interest in the establish- 
ment of a chair of Chinese at Harvard. Consequently, in 1916, with 
Professor Woods’ backing, instruction in the Chinese language again 
became available in Cambridge, so that, at the time of the formation of 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute, Harvard was able to show by the actual 
presence in the University of an Instructor in Chinese that she was 
interested in the Far East. 

Besides assuring the offering of courses in the Chinese language, Pro- 
fessor Woods was the prime mover in raising a large sum of money both 
in America and Japan which brought some well-known Japanese lecturers 
to the University. Everything was going smoothly, interests thoroughly 
aroused, and large sums of money promised for instruction at Harvard 
in both Chinese and Japanese, when the World War intervened and dis- 
turbed all plans. Otherwise, it is certain that Harvard would now possess 
chairs of Japanese and Chinese endowed by funds raised through the 
energies of Professor Woods. 

His interests were primarily in the philosophies and cultures of the 
East, yet the example of his own life, the energy he expended in the 
study of many languages besides Chinese and Japanese, shows that he was 
a proponent of the thesis that a knowledge of these philosophies and 
cultures is impossible without a thorough grounding in the appropriate 
tongues. On February 26, 1924 he replied to a correspondent: “ It would 
be wiser to do more honor to Japanese civilization by founding permanent 
instructorships in the Japanese language which will prepare American 
students, while they are young, to become as familiar with Japanese books 
and newspapers as they are with German or Russian.” 
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We cannot undertake here an account of his life that would do justice 
to the depth of his affection for the East and show the profound influence 
it exercised upon him personally. Leaving this to other hands capable 
of managing the vast correspondence which will serve to document that 
aspect of his activity, we would quote in extenso the minute drafted by 
his colleagues George H. Chase, Walter E. Clark, Ralph Barton Perry, 
and Alfred N. Whitehead, and adopted at a meeting of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences of Harvard University on April 30, 1935. This minute 
is published in the Harvard University Gazette for May 18, 1935: 


James Haughton Woods, son of Joseph Wheeler Woods and Caroline 
Frances Fitz, was born in Boston on November 27, 1864. The family tradition 
on both the father’s and the mother’s side was clerical and academic. After 
graduating from the Boston Latin School, he entered Harvard in the autumn 
of 1883, and graduated magna cum laude in Philosophy and English Com- 
position in 1887. After two years in the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, during which A. V. G. Allen was his principal teacher and Phillips 
Brooks his personal adviser, he went to the University of Berlin and remained 
for three semesters. His principal teacher was Harnack, but he heard Paulsen, 
Pfleiderer, Kaftan, Ebbinghaus, Lasson, Runze and Doring, and his studies 
embraced. philosophy, as well as theology and church history. The summer of 
1890 he spent in France, and the spring of 1891 at Oxford, where he was 
attracted by the lectures of Wallace, Freemantle, Fairbairn and Gore. He 
then returned to Cambridge for three years of varied activities. He was in 
charge of St. Paul’s Church, Natick, and completed his theological studies, 
receiving the degree of B.D. in 1904, as of the class of 1890. At the same 
time he carried on graduate work at Harvard in ecclesiastical history, and 
assisted Emerton in that subject. In the spring of 1894 he returned to Berlin 
for two semesters, working in mediaeval and ancient history, epigraphy and 
philology, with Harnack, Scheffer-Boichorst, Paulsen, Hirschfeld, Dessau, 
Klebs, and Schiemann. Then after a year at Strassburg in philosophy under 
Windelband and in church history under Lucius he received the degree of 
Ph. D. in 1896 with a thesis on “ Erkenntnis-Theorie und Causalitit.” At 
Strassburg he also gave much attention to Greek philosophy and to Greek 
art. The Greek language he had known and loved from his school days. 
Following up this interest he spent a considerable part of the following year 
in Italy and in Greece, where he took a trip in the Cyclades and Peloponnesus 
with Dorpfeld. He returned to Cambridge in the fall of 1897, and during 
the five following years was registered in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, working in philosophy and anthropology, and publishing a small 
volume entitled “ The Value of Religious Facts.” From 1900 to 1902 he was 
instructor in anthropology, and in the second of these years he was also in- 
structor in philosophy. But the most important event of this period was the 
development under Lanman of his studies in Sanskrit and Indie Philology. 
His interest in Greek philosophy, and especially in the Cynics, had already 
led him to trace the relations between Greek and Oriental thought, and Wil- 
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liam James now suggested that by combining his philosophical with his his- 
torical and linguistic attainments he prepare himself for the important and 
much neglected field of Indian philosophy. To this end he went to Kiel in 
the spring of 1902 for work on Oriental subjects with Deussen, whose System 
des Vedanta, 1883, was the first exhaustive Occidental presentation of an 
Indian philosophical system. Then in the following summer he went to India, 
where at Benares and in Kashmir he immersed himself for a year in the 
literature and tradition of Indian thought. After a second brief period with 
Deussen, he returned to Harvard and in the autumn of 1903 became Instructor 
in the Philosophical Systems of India. He remained a member of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy from this date until his retirement as Professor Emeritus 
in 1934. In 1906 he gave the Paddock Lectures at the General Theological 
Seminary in New York, and in the same year these were published under the 
title of “The Practice and Science of Religion.” In 1907 he again went 
abroad and spent two semesters at the University of Bonn with Jacobi, to 
whom above all his teachers he ascribed his understanding of Indian phi- 
losophy. Proceeding again to the Far East, he devoted over a year to work 
with Indian pundits, mainly at Poona and Benares, and to the collection of 
manuscripts, photographs, and other material for publication. At this time 
he also became interestefl in later Buddhism, and went to Japan where he 
worked for three months or more on Buddhist Chinese and Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

During the World War, Woods spent two years in France, as exchange 
professor, as organizer of the American University Union in Paris, and as 
visitor and adviser to American soldiers in hospitals and encampments. His 
warm affections and vivid personality enabled him both to reach the hearts 
of homesick soldiers and to contribute substantially to a better understanding 
between the French and Americans. During these years he continued his 
studies in Greek philosophy and in Oriental subjects in collaboration with 
his friends Robin and Sylvain Lévi. He was twice married, in 1907 to Ger- 
trude Baldwin, who died in 1926; end in 1927 to Elizabeth Robinson, who 
survives him. He was Chairman of the Division of Philosophy and of the 
Department of Philosophy and Psychology from 1915 to 1918, 1920 to 1927, 
and 1930 to 1933. In 1927-28 he was again Exchange Professor at the 
Sorbonne, and in 1928 he became a trustee of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 
He served as a member of the Educational Committee of this Institute, and 
his broad knowledge of Far Eastern civilizations proved of the utmost value 
in the shaping of its policies. A third trip to the East in 1929 was devoted 
to Harvard-Yenching affairs and to the study of Chinese; and a fourth trip 
took him, in December, 1934, to Japan, where he died in Tokyo on January 
14, 1935. 

Woods’s preparation for his professional career is notable both for its 
extent and for the diversity of his studies. For fifteen years he wandered 
from country to country, from teacher to teacher, and from subject to subject. 
Though at the time this period seemed unduly protracted and lacking in 
definite purpose, it both suited his genius and contributed to his achievement. 
What appeared to be fruitless experiments or abandoned hopes, laid the 
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foundations of the broad erudition, the tolerance and understanding, and the 
quick, imaginative sympathy by which he was distinguished. 

Except for a few scattered articles, his doctor’s thesis, and two small books 
on religion, all of Woods’s published work was in the field of Indian phi- 
losophy. His first book in this field was a translation, in collaboration with 
C. B. Runkle, of Deussen’s Outline of the Vedanta System of Philosophy. 
In 1914 he published the Yoga System of Patajali, a translation of the 
Yoga Siitra, together with a commentary and super-commentary. This was 
followed in 1915 by a translation of the Mani-Prabhd, another commentary 
on the Yoga Sitra. In 1922 and 1928, with the collaboration of D. Kosambi 
of the University of Bombay, he published for the Pali Text Society an 
edition of the first part of the Papaficasidani, a commentary on the Majjhima 
Nikaya. For many years he was engaged with Kosambi and later with P. V. 
Bapat of Ferguson College, Poona, in the preparation of a translation of the 
Visuddhimagga, a great compendium of Cinghalese Buddhism dating from 
the fifth century. This work was nearly completed and now awaits publica- 
tion. In 1934 he went to Japan to engage in the study of Tendai Buddhism. 
Although he had first undertaken this work as a tribute to the memory of 
William Sturgis Bigelow, some of whose manuscripts he had inherited, it 
assumed a growing importance for its own sake. At the time of his death, 
he was in the full tide of scholarly activity in collaboration with Yabuki and 
associated with his friend Anesaki and an enthusiastic group of younger 
Japanese assistants. At the desire of these friends a service was held in the 
temple of the Tendai monastery in Tokyo—an unusual evidence of sympathy 
and respect; and a permanent memorial to Woods will be placed on the spot 
where his old friends Bigelow and Fenollosa are buried. 

Woods’s work in Oriental subjects called for learning, patience, and a 
capacity not only to use Oriental languages, but to understand the Oriental 
mind, both past and present. He possessed an unusual aptitude for languages, 
and achieved some familiarity with at least fifteen. But his interest did not 
terminate in the texts themselves. They were to him records of a system of 
thought or of a way of life, and he was never satisfied unless he could in some 
measure share and communicate the insight which they were originally de- 
signed to express. It was this essentially philosophical interest which led him 
through the Yoga Siitras and Buddhist texts to a study of the systematization 
of practical mysticism. 

Woods’s teaching and administrative activities created an opportunity for 
the demonstration of his personal qualities. He was intensely proud of his 
Department, zealously devoted to its interests and quick to seize opportunities 
for its development. The appointments of De Wulf and Gilson and the 
creation of the collection of books in mediaeval philosophy were largely due 
to his initiative and efforts. He carried the major part of the burden of pub- 
lishing the papers of the late Charles S. Peirce, raising for this purpose 
approximately $20,000, and supervising the editorial work. He was always 
to be counted upon for any sacrifice of time or of personal resources that 
might be required to meet a Departmental emergency. With his colleagues 
old and young he was united by ties of deep affection. However remote their 
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special fields he followed their work and their careers with unfailing interest 
and cordial encouragement. His students brought him their personal as well 
as their academic problems, and they never came in vain. In his preoccupa- 
tion and endearing oddities, as well as in the fervor and genuineness of his 
intellectual passion, he was to all of his associates a personification of the 
traditional ideal of the scholar. 

During the greater part of his service in the Department, Woods conducted 
two courses in Indian philosophy given in alternate years, a reading course 
in the original Pali texts for students of Indic philology, and a lecture course 
for the benefit of students of general philosophy. His other courses were 
ordinarily in the history of philosophy, with a growing emphasis on Plato. 
The foundation of his character, as exhibited in his teaching, was a function- 
ing of accurate and voluminous scholarship amid the delicacies of feeling,— 
a transition among shades of thought, rather than a choice among its schematic 
divisions. His lectures possessed a subtlety of texture at once rare and de- 
lightful. He was at home in strange places and knew. how to lead others 
there. Indian philosophy acquired meaning without losing anything of its 
exotic flavor. His courses on Plato were peculiarly suited to his genius. When 
he dealt with early cosmologies, or with Indian, Egyptian and Greek ideas of 
immortality, the beliefs of vanished civilizations became the intellectual ex- 
pression of experiences in which his hearers shared. He delighted in Plato’s 
blending of thought with feeling and imagination. In Plato’s idea of the 
Good, with its emphasis on wholeness and inter-connection, he found a norm 
which governed his taste, his dealing with his fellowmen, and his fundamental 
philosophy. 

It is inevitable that a man so extravagantly endowed should be imperfectly 


embodied in his published works. The soil from which these sprang, their 
context of unused learning, their surrounding and sustaining medium of ex- 
perience and sensitive discernment, are perpetuated in what he gave during 
his life to his students and friends, and in the grateful love which this giving 
inspired. 


SERGE ELIss&EeFrr 
JAMES R. WARE 








PROFESSOR WOODS AND HIS LAST VISIT TO JAPAN 
Hipeo Kisuimoto FpArweK 


TOKYO IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 


Professor James Haughton Woods arrived in Japan on December 
fourteenth, 1934. He had just retired from his chair at Harvard, but 
his visit to Japan was not a mere sightseeing trip of a retired professor. 
He had a special purpose in mind, to which he had very probably de- 
cided to devote the rest of his life. This was his long entertained desire 
to study the philosophy of Tendai KG, a sect of Buddhism. Besides 
his profound interest and scholarship in Oriental philosophy he had a 
personal reason to pursue this particular subject, a reason which was 
occasioned by affection for the late William S. Bigelow. Mr. Bigelow, 
to whom Japan of the early Meiji era owes much, entertained an enthusi- 
astic interest in the Tendai doctrine. During his stay in Japan he often 
visited priests and scholars of this sect in an effort to grasp the main 
concepts of the doctrine. The conversations on such occasions he care- 
fully recorded. Naturally, he was warmly accepted by the Tendai fol- 
lowers. According to Professor Woods, he was not only registered as a 
member of that sect, but was even given a certain higher ranking. On 
his death bed, he spoke of the problem of the life after death to Professor 
Woods in connection with the Tendai doctrine and asked him some day 
to clarify the mysterious points of this philosophy. And thus he left all 
the materials he had collected in the hands of Professor Woods. Pro- 
fessor Woods often told me how since then he had felt an almost spiritual 
obligation to complete the work of his late friend. 

Professor Woods maintained that for the understanding of the thought 
of a foreign country the knowledge of that nation’s language was essential. 
He himself naturally wished to follow this out as far as possible in his 
study of Tendai, and in the autumn of 1933 he began to attend my course 
in the Japanese language at Harvard. At first, I must confess, I could 
not take it seriously, as it seemed hardly natural that an aged professor 
of seventy should be starting a new Far Eastern language. I took it to 
be moral support of my new course and an expression of his affection. 
But soon I was to find that this was not his only reason, for he always 
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came to the class room better prepared in his lessons even than the regular 
students. And thus he continued throughout the whole year without 
missing more than two classes. The picture of him, sitting in a student’s 
chair in my class room, is still vivid in my mind. In this way he was 
preparing for his study of Tendai. 

Before his arrival in Japan, I had consulted with Dr. M. Anesaki ipl} 
JE in regard to the arrangement for Professor Woods’ study in this 
country. Dr. Anesaki, who had been his friend since the Oriental Con- 
gress of 1902 at Kiel in Germany, suggested obtaining the advice of Dr. 
K. Yabuki KK BW, a dean of Taishs AIEX University and a 
distinguished Buddhistic scholar. Dr. Yabuki accordingly examined a 
copy of Mr. Bigelow’s manuscript which had been sent to us. When he had 
read it through, he felt that, in spite of the keenness of Mr. Bigelow and 
the scholarship of the priest with whom he met, Mr. Bigelow was sadly 
misled because of the difficulty of working through an interpreter. It 
must have been a very difficult undertaking, for the priest understood no 
English, and the Japanese interpreter, with whom he worked, was entirely 
unfamiliar with philosophy, though otherwise a distinguished man. The 
misuse and inaccurate employment of the technical terminology easily 
caused serious misunderstandings, which, once occurred, could not be 
corrected. As a result of it, in the manuscript, Tendai was treated as if 
it were a mystery religion. In particular the problem of the disintegra- 
tion of the soul was much discussed, but, although such a subject may 
well form some part of the Tendai doctrine, it can never be the central 
theme. 

It is a well known fact that Tendai is a sect founded by Chih-i #34 
(531-598) in China in the sixth century on the basis of the Hokkekyé 
3ERERE or Lotus Siitra and was introduced to Japan by Saicho AS 
(767-822) in the opening years of the Heian 4% (794-1191) period. 
Its comprehensive doctrine is usually regarded as the highest peak of the 
religious philosophy of Mahayana Buddhism. It is a complicated system 
and contains an elaborate religious philosophy, which entitles it to be 
regarded as one of the greatest systems of religious philosophy ever 
known. However, because of the linguistic barriers, it has been left 
untouched by Western scholars, and apparently the time was not yet ripe 
for Mr. Bigelow to comprehend the full features of it. Dr. Yabuki, how- 
ever, thought that this manuscript could be utilized by Professor Woods 
as a convenient approach to the main ideas of Tendai, if he should begin 
with its mystical thoughts. So it was also decided to obtain a scholar of 
Tendai mysticism as Professor Woods’ personal instructor. 
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On the thirty-first of December, Professor and Mrs. Woods, Dr. Yabuki 
and I, after lunching at a restaurant on the square near Ueno Park_E¥Ff, 
hurried down to Asakusa 34%. It was a cold winter day, but the busy 
streets were decorated with the fresh green leaves of bamboos and pine 
trees to greet the new year which opened on the morrow. Asakusa is 
now chiefly known as a popular amusement center, but originally it was 
the precincts of Sensdji ##AL5F, a temple of the Tendai sect. Sensdji, 
which now is to be found behind the amusement center, is still the head- 
quarters of this sect in Eastern Japan. Here, Dr. Yabuki planned to 
introduce Professor Woods to the Rev. K. Shimizudani ##7K#-45)K, 
a priest of Sensdji and a professor of Tendai mysticism at Taisho Uni- 
versity, who had agreed to be Professor Woods’ personal instructor. 

We were first shown into the Kwannon Hall #1, a bustling center 
of popular belief, to observe a symbolic rite being held specially for the 
coming new year. After regular chanting and the scattering of flowers, 
a young monk took a demon mask, and holding it high in his hand began 
torun. A second monk with whip in hand pursued him, constantly strik- 
ing the floor to make frightening sounds. After they had run around 
the altar three times the rite was ended. We were told later that this 
symbolized the chasing off of evil spirits before the new year. Following 
this, in the drawing room of Dempoin (4%EBE, the central hall of 
Sensdji, Professor Woods was introduced to Bishop Omori A#* and the 
Rev. Shimizudani, and it was agreed that instruction was to commence 
by the middle of January. The Rev. Shimizudani told me that both he 
and the Bishop regarded this a rare opportunity for the Tendai doctrine 
to be introduced correctly to the Occident. He intended to exert his best 
efforts to aid Professor Woods, and he considered the prospects to be very 
bright. But unfortunately this arrangement was never to be realized. 

When the new year’s festivities were over, Dr. Yabuki suggested that 
he might meet with Professor Woods to give him some introductory ideas 
on the Tendai philosophy before the Rev. Shimizudani began his instruc- 
tion, and Professor Woods enthusiastically accepted the proposal. These 
meetings were held three successive times, on the ninth, tenth, and 
thirteenth of January, and lasted from the morning until about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. In his room in the Tékyé Imperial Hotel Pro- 
fessor Woods, Dr. Yabuki and I sat around a single table. Dr. Yabuki 
spoke first, and I translated, while Dr. Yabuki made corrections wherever 
the interpretation was not exact. Then Professor Woods raised questions. 
This triangular system worked very smoothly and successfully. The 
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unique ideas in the Tendai philosophy were never too difficult for Pro- 
fessor Woods to grasp. His rich background in various philosophical 
systems and his deep knowledge of Indian Buddhism always enabled him 
to comprehend fully. Once in a while, some Sanskrit words, which he 
had taught me in Harvard, helped us to convey the meaning to him and 
would make him beam with joy. Proceeding in this manner, I could 
see how Dr. Yabuki’s immense knowledge was pouring into Professor 
Woods’ receptive mind. Certainly this might have proved a great occasion 
for the occidental study of Buddhism. 

Dr. Yabuki began his lectures with the six schools of the Nara Ff 
period (710-794), namely: Kusha {&#, Hossd #&#1, Kegon 3%, 
Jojitsu eH, Sanron =i, and Ritsu #. Among these the idealism 
of the Hossé philosophy especially interested Professor Woods. The Hossé 
philosophy is based on the doctrine of Yuishiki MEi® (vijiaptimatrata). 
To emphasize the value of emancipation, it explains this world as a mere 
illusion. This illusory world is nothing but a product of subjective dis- 
tractions. The process of the development of this illusion is minutely ex- 
plained and is in a way like the emanation theory of Neo-Platonism. The 
paramount entity of this system, which corresponds to the One of Plotinus, 
is called Arayashiki PR ER i (Alayavijiana). Since Arayashiki is 
the key to the whole system of the Yuishiki philosophy, various later 
theories and interpretations developed around it. This Arayashiki was 
the particular point of interest for Professor Woods. He asked Dr. 
Yabuki to give minute explanations of these divergent theories, and 
asked such keen questions that Dr. Yabuki was to continue his discussion 
of this subject longer than he had intended. And as a matter of fact this 
unexpected but welcome delay prevented Dr. Yabuki from concluding 
his introductory instruction by the end of the third day as had been 
planned. 

By the first two days, however, we had already treated Nara Buddhism 
and had entered the Heian PX Period (794-1191), of which Tendai 
and Shingon A are the two main sects. On the third day, Dr. Yabuki 
began by explaining Chih-i’s chronological classification of the Buddhist 
canon, which was based on his philosophical interpretation of the Buddhist 
teachings and has been accepted as the orthodox classification until the 
recent rise of textual criticism. In the afternoon, he dealt with the doc- 
trine of “ Kai-e ” BA in Tendai. This doctrine is one of the central 
elements of Tendai philosophy. “Kai” fA means to reveal and “e” & 
universal. According to comprehensive Tendai philosophy, all the diver- 
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gences and the apparent contradictions of Buddha’s teachings, which we 
find in the canon, are all the real teaching of Buddha. They all mean 
to show one and the same truth, but Buddha presented his teachings in 
such a variety of forms in order to adapt them to the differing abilities of 
his converts. That is why such divergences and contradictions exist on 
the surface. But, when a convert attains supreme enlightenment, his 
mind is opened and is able to perceive how one and the same reality is 
shining through the apparent contradictions. The doctrine of “ Kai-e” 
is taught to advanced converts to “reveal” to them this “ universal ” 
truth. 

Dr. Yabuki concluded his third and last day’s lecture with this. In 
taking leave, he expressed his regret that he could not finish his whole 
lecture as he had planned, but Professor Woods replied with his usual 
genial smile, that nevertheless at the end of the lecture he had reached 
one of the supreme points of Tendai, meaning “ Kai-e,” and that from 
this time on he could consider himself to be a real Tendaist. How could 
one have known that these were the last words he was to utter to us? 

The next day was the fourteenth of January. In the early afternoon, 
I received a telephone message at the Tokyd Imperial University of the 
sudden death of Professor Woods. I was stunned bat could not give full 
credence to the news. However, my hopes that there might be some error, 
were to be dispelled on my arrival at the hotel. I found him on his bed, 
lying as in slumber, with his noble face but slightly paler than usual. It 
was the same room in which we had had our meeting just the day before. 
Mrs. Woods who bore up most bravely, told me what had happened a few 
hours earlier. He had not been feeling well since morning, but it had not 
seemed very serious. The fatal attack of apoplexy occurred as he was 
being examined by a doctor. It came so suddenly that he felt almost no 
pain. 

The funeral services were held at the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Aoyama #7 [lJ, Tokyé. Dr. Anesaki gave an address and recited in 
Sanskrit one chapter from the Lotus Siitra, the central canon of Tendai. 
Memories of his younger days when the two of them had studied together 
under the same roof in India must have risen in his mind. Later the 
same afternoon, his body was cremated at the Kirigaya #44 crematorium 
on the edge of Tokyd. Mrs. Woods followed the coffin of her dead hus- 
band to the last moment when the door of the crematory case was closed. 
Her courage in bearing up so nobly reminded us of the fortitude of 
Japanese women under like hardship. Dr. Anesaki’s son and I shared 
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the responsibility of collecting the ashes from the crematory case, which 
is regarded, by Japanese custom, as the last important service to the 
body of the dead. The ashes were placed in a receptacle which had been 
carefully selected from among various types of bronze kettles for use in 
the tea ceremony and which had been inscribed with his name. 

On January nineteenth, in order to express our last respects to and 
friendship for Professor Woods before his ashes would leave Japan, a 
Buddhist funeral was arranged at Asakusa. It was held in a hall of the 
very temple he had visited so happily but twenty days before. His pic- 
ture and his “ihai ” {£#, a name tablet with his pothumous Buddhist 
name, were placed on the altar. Bishop Omori took the part of the pre- 
siding priest, and Rev. Shimizudani was among the attending priests. 
Thus the funeral was conducted in full Tendai style, quietly and grace- 
fully; chanting, gongs, incense, and elaborate symbolic rituals. All 
through the service I felt how happy Professor Woods would have been 
could he have been present himself. Besides his former friends, there 
were present about a dozen of the most distinguished Japanese Buddhist 
scholars. Most of them had never met him, but they wished to express 
their deep sorrow for the foreign scholar who had died in their land in 
the midst of his study of Buddhism. On the first anniversary of Pro- 
fessor Woods’ death it is planned to establish a monument to his memory 
at the Temple Mii =JFf5F, on beautiful Lake Biwa, by the side of the 
tomb of Mr. Bigelow. 

As an American friend later wrote me, if Professor Woods had known 
that he was destined to die abroad, he certainly would have chosen Japan. 
He loved Japan, as we Japanese loved him. But the longed for chance 
of introducing Tendai philosophy to the Occident is gone. Is it not our 
obligation to Professor Woods, as he felt it to be his duty to Mr. Bigelow, 
some day to accomplish this undertaking ? 





PSYCHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PERSECUTION 
OF THE CATHOLICS IN JAPAN IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


M. AnEsaxkr Ah IEYG 


IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, JAPAN 


General Observation, the National Reaction 


Japan’s first contact with Europe, which had been opened by the 
arrival of the Jesuit missionaries in 1549, came to an end a hundred 
years later by the strict expulsion of not only missionaries but of practi- 
cally all foreign merchants. This consummation resulting in the 
nation’s seclusion is quite remarkable in contrast to the first welcome 
extended to the missionaries and merchants and the rapid extension of 
the missions in the last half of the sixteenth century. The influence 
of the missionary work backed by the attractions of the new culture 
was so tremendous in the eighties, i.e., thirty years after the arrival of 
Xavier, that the missionaries thought the Christianization of Japan to 
be a matter of years or decades. 

Certainly quite sudden a turn was the edict of the Taikd t AAI, the dic- 
tator, ordering the missionaries to leave the country at once (1587). 
But the capricious tyrant was not persistent in his anti-missionary 
policy. Not only were the missionaries largely tolerated and new 
arrivals admitted, but he even tried to secure service of missionaries 
and merchants for the sake of his ambitions towards the south seas. 
Even when he crucified twenty-six Kirishitans** in 1597, it was rather 
an outburst of his anger irritated by concomitant incentives than an exe- 
cution of a definite policy. His successor, Ieyasu, A<He was more 
definite in his idea of suppressing Catholic religion, yet he highly 
favoured European merchants and pilots, even in being well aware of 
the intimate connections existing between them and the missionaries. 


1 Title which Toyotomi Hideyoshi (SRBS 1536-1598) took in 1592 when 
he transferred his post of prime minister to his adopted son. 

1« A corruption of the Portuguese word Christan, here used to cover the Christian 
religion and its converts in Japan in the 16th and 17th centuries. 


13 
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The real beginning of a period of persecution and suppression may be 
dated at 1614, when a great number of Kirishitans, both foreign and 
Japanese, were banished from the country or exiled to remote places in 
Japan. The measures of interdiction carried out during the following 
decades by Ieyasu’s son and grandson, were almost necessary conse- 
quences of that event, which culminated in the entire suppression of 
Kirishitans. 

Though the interdiction of Christianity had been started by an 
abrupt outbreak and oscillating in its measures in the beginning, one 
should not fail to discern in the progress of this policy a general back- 
ground of national reaction against ~he new religion and culture. For 
comprehending the significance of this reaction one has to see that 
Francis Xavier and his fellows arrived in Japan when the nation was in 
the lowest ebb of her culture, in the last stage of a period of war and 
confusion lasting nearly two centuries; that the most hopeful time of 
the propaganda under the protection of Nobunaga f# 4% coincided with 
the coming back of a rising tide under his dictatorial rule; and that the 
reign of the Taik6, Nobunaga’s successor, heralded a restoration of national 
prosperity and a renaissance of culture. Thus the first welcome extended 
to Christian religion was most conspicuous on the parts of the people 
living in utmost miseries and of the local chiefs aiming at the aggrandise- 
ment of their feudal territories. Though there were also some sincere 
converts of real religious fervor, they were induced to conversion not less 
through their dissatisfaction with, or ignorance of, the native religions, 
than through the strong appeal of Christianity. Thus the revival of 
the national spirit as if inspired by vernal breeze and shower after a 
long period of dreary winter was manifested in all phases of the political 
and cultural life of the nation. It requires a separate treatise to review 
the phases of the renaissance. One of the most outstanding features 
in it was the national enthusiasm of hero-worship centered upon the per- 
son of the Taiko, the military dictator who restored peace and prosperity 
in a fairly short period of less than twenty years, and this point has a 
direct bearing upon our present subject. There was a general back- 
ground of national revival but its effects upon Catholic missions would 
have been manifested somewhat differently or been retarded in their 
acute outburst without his personal influence, especially his arrogant pride. 

Many Japanese historians are satisfied with saying that the Taiko’s 
measures against Christians was motivated by his “ patriotism” or 
nationalism. This is too general an observation to exhaust the circum- 
stances of the time, though not entirely untrue. On the other hand, the 
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missionary reports ascribe the sudden change of the Taikd’s attitude simply 
to kis caprice instigated by his adulatory court physician. This and 
similar allegations may be quite true as the occasions which incited the 
tyrant to take up his measures, even finally crucifying Christians. But 
even the caprice of a tyrant would hardly move wholly without a more 
general background of motives, whether his temperamental character or 
the surrounding social atmosphere. The missionary reports say also 
that the tyrant disliked Christianity because of his desire to be apotheo- 
sized after his death and ascribes that ambition simply to his personal 
vanity. This too may be quite true, but one would miss the point if one 
overlooked the popular enthusiasm for the achievements of the dictator 
combined with the revival of Shintd ideas, long prepared for and now 
finding an object of hero-worship in his person. Moreover the restora- 
tion of national unity and prosperity and the growth of national pride 
quickened by the Taik6’s Korean expedition (1592-98) aroused anew the 
belief that Japan was the “Land of the Gods,” a Shinté belief dia- 
metrically opposed to the Christian conception of deity. In fact his 
personal ambition was mainly a manifestation of this general current 
of the age. 

Beside this a significant feature of the Taik6’s age was the rise of a new 
art movement, which was partly a revival of ancient art but very largely 
due to his personal inspiration and patronage. Another was the begin- 
ning of a revival of learning emanating from the Buddhist Zen monas- 
teries, which was destined to rise higher in the following generations. 
All this was made possible by the restoration of unity and prosperity. 
These new forces moved around the pivot of the Taikd’s military 
and political achievements. As the influence of the Catholic propaganda 
got its hold by rushing into a depression in social confusion, the anti- 
cyclone of national revival directed its counter-attack upon the imported 
culture and religion. In fact the personal magnetism of the Taiké was the 
central figure in this reaction and revival, while his temperament as well 
as caprice played incidental but important parts in his whole career and 
in this general movement of the time. A hero of daring acts as he was, 
his character much represented the ethos of the time which again was 
much moved by his personal inspiration. Unfortunately for Kirishitans, 
both of these forces worked against them. 

Now we turn from this general remark on the currents of the time to 
more specific observations on the psychological factors working in the 
further development of the persecution and suppression. 
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The Psychology of the Rulers 


The most vital point in the vicissitudes of the fate of Kirishitan move- 
ment is the ideology of the ruler, both of the central dictatorial and the 
local feudal governments: that the vassals and also the people under 
his rule should follow his example even in religious matters. This was 
the conception and motive that induced the Kirishitan Daimyds K% 
(feudal lords) such as Arima ##%, Omura K#AT, Takayama Il, to 
force his people to conversion and to persecute obstinate Buddhists. 
Thus it was quite natural that, when the tide turned and the perse- 
cution of Kirishitans was started, the rulers wanted their vassals first 
and then the people at large to give up the new faith. Thus Ieyasu, the 
Taiko’s successor as dictator and founder of the strong Shogun govern- 
ment, only pursued the same course with more persistence and thorough- 
ness. Slow but steady was every measure taken by him, in remarkable 
contrast to the audacity and impetuosity of his predecessor. His joint 
rule with his son gradually consolidated the power of their family, 
the Tokugawas, and proceeded steadily on the policy of suppressing 
Kirishitans. But the consideration of foreign trade had restrained 
them more or less from pushing the policy of interdiction to an extreme. 
Then the coming of Dutch and English merchants and pilots made 
easier the policy of suppressing Portuguese and Spanish trade together 
with the missionaries and their converts. Thus the first fifteen years of 
the seventeenth century marked a period of steady tightening of the 
suppressive measures, culminating in the great banishment of Kirishitans 
in 1614 to be considered below. 

When the third Tokugawa, the young Iemitsu 9, took the rein of 
government in 1623, the times had much changed; the power of the 
Tokugawa had firmly been established and there was almost no appre- 
hension of a rival; the public finance was immensely strengthened and 
the young Shégun was released from financial cares, therefore made 
much less anxious about the profit of foreign trade; all the Kirishitan 
Daimyés and their chief vassals had apostatized through the pressure 
from above in the proceeding years, while the surviving Kirishitans, 
mostly common people, professed their faith only in secret. All the 
circumstances suggested that the extermination of Kirishitans was 
rather an easy task, and indeed the young dictator gave orders to his 
officials to proceed on the policy without scruple. The orders were 
carried out more and more rigorously, though the steps were not so easy 
as had been thought at the outset; the consummation was a practically 
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total extermination of Kirishitans supported by the rigid exclusion of 
foreigners, resulting in a complete seclusion of Japan from the world to 
last over two centuries. 

This is the story of Iemitsu’s reign (1623-51) in outline, and the 
most noteworthy point in it is the personal temperament of the ruler 
playing a determining part in this great turn of national history, perhaps 
more than in the case of the Taik6. 

The official historians of the Tokugawa tell us that Iemitsu was a very 
wise ruler. This is perhaps partially true in the sense that he was 
quick in perception and acute in intelligence, as to be seen in the 
episodes adduced to illustrate the point. But these stories betray clearly 
that he was sensitive and temperamental, subject to impetus and irrita- 
tion. This is confirmed also by a missionary report. It says, when in 
1623, i. e. in the first year of his rule, two Padres (Fathers) were arrested 
in EdoiL Ff, the capital, together with a number of followers, the young 
despot rebuked the officials in vehement anger and said: 

I shall be surprised not so much in being informed that the whole country has 
arisen in rebellion as by hearing that two Bateren (Padres) have been discovered 
in Yedo. Did not the city Commissioners tell me that there was no single 
Kirishitan in the city? What is the matter now? I cannot depend upon my 
officials. Two Padres they say, but probably more! ... Any and everyone dis- 
covered hereafter shall be burnt alive.? 


This may be a story spread out among the citizens in the midst of excite- 
ment, leaking out of the court circles. Anyhow the story serves as an 
illustration of the temperamental nature of the ruler in which anger 
and pride were combined. The order given was at once executed in 
the burning alive of the fifty arrested, and from that time almost all of 
the foreign missionaries and their Japanese Irmans (Brothers) were 
executed in the same way. 

One can well imagine how a young despot, self-conceited of his own 
ability and keen of the power held by heritage from his “ divine ” grand- 
father and father, was eager, perhaps almost morbidly eager, to suppress 
and exterminate anything and everything resisting his high command. 
In his idea there ought not to exist anything obstructing his will. He 
dismissed the staunch tutors left by his grandfather, he intimidated 
powerful Daimyds and dared to deprive them of their feudal territories. 
If there remained any intractable force under his rule, that was the 
insidious Kirishitan faith, which captivated mysteriously the peoples’ 


2 Packs, Histoire de la religion chrétienne au Japon, p. 545. 
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mind, and certainly was working treacherously to betray him to the 
foreigners. The point that irritated him quite acutely was that the 
obstinate Kirishitans were composed of the “ Wave-men”* (Ronin 
WA) and common people, while the feudal lords and higher vassals 
had apostatized. It must have been quite inconceivable to him how 
these people without power and wealth could resist the ruler’s will, 
unless they were mysteriously seduced and supported by a foreign 
power. Seen in this light they were evidently traitors who deserved 
utmost punishment. This was the idea conceived by the haughty dic- 
tator, and shared more or less by all his officials and administrators. 

Thus there was nothing strange in the almost morbid sensitiveness 
about the Kirishitans on the part of the governing class, and the course 
of events seemed to the rulers to confirm their fixed ideas and to make 
them more nervous. For the number of the arrested and executed 
never decreased during the following ten years, not only in the west, the 
former stronghold of the missions, but in the remote north-east too. 
This incited the government to tighten the grips and to undertake 
harsh measures, which became so provocative and unbearable that the 
famous Shimabara JR insurrection broke out towards the end of 1637. 
It was a final outburst of the people living in extreme distress and 
instigated not merely by religious motive but by economic and political 
motives too. Though not all the insurgents were Kirishitans, the leader- 
ship was in the hands of a few bigots who cherished apocalyptic beliefs, 
and the government regarded the insurrection as simply due to Kirishitan 
belief. One can imagine how the irritable Shégun was infuriated and 
impatiently pressed its subjugation. When the Government forces 
repeatedly had been defeated and the insurgents stubbornly stood a siege 
of nearly three months, his fury knew no limit; he ordered to murder 
all the insurgents when the siege was finally reduced. 

This event was conclusive evidence to the eyes of the ruler that the 
Kirishitans were traitors, and in order to complete their suppression 
rigorous measures to shut out all foreign intercourse were deemed 
necessary. Certainly there was in this course of events much influence 
of the general trends of the times, yet it remains quite a question whether 
the final seclusion would have come without the personal interference 


*T.e. the knights deprived of feudal fiefs, therefore mostly malcontent. The 
Tokugawa rulers were nervous of the “wave-men” and the suspicion of their 
political plots had much to do with the same suspicion directed against Kirishitans 
in general. 
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of the temperamental ruler.* Anyway it is of great importance and 
interest to see the leading part taken by Iemitsu in the suppression of 
Kirishitans, if not so much in turning the current of times as in mould- 
ing the vigorous and even cruel methods in carrying out the policy of 
interdiction. This point brings us to another observation on the psy- 
chology of the administrators. 


The Psychology of the Persecutors 


In nearly every case of persecution we see a reciprocal straining of 
antagonizing attitudes between the persecutors and the persecuted, 
which is well illustrated in the present case. As hinted at above, the 
“ Great Banishment ” of 1614 marked the beginning of a veritable reign 
of persecution. But in fact the administrators believed that the banish- 
ment had accomplished practically the whole task of suppression, as may 
be seen by the fact that in the following two years, there were rather 
few arrests and executions. But the years following the great banish- 
ment were a period of smuggling ; more than twenty missionaries, foreign 
and Japanese, entered clandestinely during 1615-1616. Organized 
smuggling amounted to about six cases up to 1622, and those who suc- 
ceeded in it amounted at least to twenty-one.® 

At first the administrators of Nagasaki fei had been unaware of 
it, and their surprise was great when they sensed it and succeeded in 
arresting two out of seven smugglers. A temporary satisfaction was 
broken by disappointing shock, which was replaced by irritation, anger, 
and hatred; all this was intensified by the rebuke from the higher 
authorities and was followed by the determination to execute the sup- 
pressive measures more vigorously. This was the psychological situation 
into which the administrators of the persecution were dragged, some of 
them not quite willingly but perhaps many readily disposed to severity. 
The result was the inauguration or further enforcing of various meas- 
ures and methods of persecution, such as the search from door to door, 
the requirement of passport, the prizes given to informers, the organiza- 


‘ Even after an almost complete shutting out of foreigners, he was so keen and 
nervous about Kirishitans, that he personally attended the examination of the 
arrested Kirishitans, twenty-one times in the course of three years, 1643-46. 

513 martyrs in 1615 and 12 in 1616, then a gradual increase culminating in 
the “ Grand Martyrdom of 1622.” See ANESAKI, Concordance, pp. 34-46. 

* Four of these were arrested at once on arrival, but others worked clandestinely 
for years, the longest being twenty years. After 1622 there were a series of 
smugglings but most of these individuals were arrested soon after arrival. 
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tion of secret service by apostates, the law of “ solidarity,” * the method 
of inquisition by forcing all people to trample upon the sacred images. 
All these were executed more and more severely and extensively in 
reaction to the obstinate attempts at smuggling and concealing on the 
part of the persecuted. A climax was the Grand Martyrdom of 1622, 
when twenty-five were burnt alive and thirty beheaded on the execution 
ground * of Nagasaki. Besides sixty were similarly executed about the 
same time in and near Nagasaki. 

Now we have to consider the persons who were responsible for the 
prosecution of these measures. Under the Tokugawa rule, each feudal 
territory was administered by its government or lord; but the policy of 
suppressing Kirishitans was regarded as an important national policy, 
and orders were given from the Shdgun’s government in Edo. Yet 
since Nagasaki was the centre of foreign trade as well as of Kirishitan 
missions, its Governor (Bugyé 447, or Commissioner) appointed by 
the Shogun himself played the most important role. Though every 
measure was ostensibly ordered by the central government, the Governor 
of Nagasaki frequently took the initiative; not only his examples were 
followed by the feudal states but he was almost a supervisor over them, 
particularly in the island of Kyishi, where Kirishitans were most 
numerous. He was assisted by Daikans ft’, Deputy-Commissioners, 
appointed from among the influential citizens of Nagasaki. Under this 
institution, the governor changed from time to time, while some of the 
Daikans stayed in office for a long period even becoming almost heredi- 
tary. Thus the Daikan often played a more important part than the 
Governor, and the worst for the persecuted was a Daikan who had once 
been their fellow in faith, even though nominally, and deserted his 
confession. 

We shall return below to the case of a persecuting Daikan who was an 
apostate, but here we have to consider the situation in which the Governor 
was put and his psychological reactions. When the third Shigun came 
to rule, as described above, the Grand Martyrdom had taken place and 
Nagasaki seemed to have been largely relieved, while the young Shogun 
was pressing for rigorous measures ir his own city and in the north- 


7 The solidarity of a group of neighbouring households, five to ten in number, 
held responsible collectively for the existence of a Kirishitan or hiding of a 
refugee and so on. 

®Tateyama near the present railway station; hence called “Holy Hill” by 
Christians. The executed were foreign and Japanese Padres, Japanese Irmans 
and their hosts. 
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east. On the other hand when the report of the Grand Martyrdom 
reached Manila, the excited Orders planned more organized smuggling, 
and indeed a group of nine missionaries succeeded while twenty-four 
failed on account of a ship-wreck. The Shdgun’s rebuke and the Gov- 
ernor’s irritation need not be described, the outcome was the appoint- 
ment of a new Governor (1626) and the further prosecution of severe 
measures. The Governor and the Daikans had to work between the 
enraged Shégun and the obstinate Kirishitans. Put under these cir- 
cumstances no ordinary mortal could restrain his anger and hatred 
towards the persecuted, however humane they be in other respects. One 
instance may suffice for illustrating the case: torture in the boiling 
sulphuric waters in the crater of the Unzen im volcano inaugurated 
by the new Governor, Mizuno Kawachi 7K#f.° When this cruel torture 
was found not to serve the purpose of publicity, the old method of burn- 
ing alive was resumed. The idea in administering punishment was to 
show the pain to other people to intimidate them, and it was at the 
same time an expression of the persecutors’ anger. 

More noteworthy than the cruel measures which were partially an 
expression of hatred, is perhaps the use of more insidious and treacherous 
methods. These were mainly administered by the Daikan Heizd *° who 
served under several governors as the chief executor of the persecuting 
policies during nearly twenty years (1610?-1630). Being himself an 
apostate and having been inhumane enough to abuse his mother and 
brothers, he showed no scruple in prosecuting his former comrades in 
faith. Just as he was found to be a very useful tool of the Governor, 
so he secured the service of his fellows in desertion of faith. Though we 
cannot ascertain which and how much of the treacherous methods were 
due to his initiative it can be seen that he and his satellites were 
responsible for the most relentless execution of the treacherous and 
cruel methods. Secret information, betrayal, seduction, and intimida- 
tion, were encouraged, and in fact the tracing and discovery of the 
smugglers and their hosts were more and more efficiently done. We can 
imagine how he and his satellites felt great satisfaction and delight in 
all this. Perhaps many detective stories could have been told by them. 

Even apart from the function of persecuting Kirishitans, the Governor 


® The terrible reign of this torture lasted only three months in 1627, though 
there were some casual recurrences in the following years. 

10 His name was Suyetsugu Heizd FER ABH, known as Feizo in the missionary 
records. 
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and Daikan of Nagasaki were ina position easily tending to corruption. 
They administered under supervision of the central government, but 
since foreign trade and Kirishitan affairs were entirely special matters, 
they monopolized the role of special experts, and could easily abuse 
their official power. The Daikan, being appointed from among influential 
citizens, carried on his own private business side by side with his official 
duties. In fact the Heizos were Daikan and shipowners for two genera- 
tions, and the last fate of the family was the confiscation of all its 
properties as a penalty for irregular business and neglect of official 
duties.1 Similarly was the governor exposed to self-degradation. 
Uneme K#X,)* the Governor in 1629-32, not only augmented the cruel 
measures inaugurated in the stormy years since 1622, but indulged 
himself in private profiteering and flagrant irregularities in private 
life. He was consequently condemned to death along with his son. 
These instances are cited here in order to show what easy victims 
of temptation were these administrators and how a mentality of self- 
indulgence, greed, and wantonness was mutually associated with hatred 
and cruelty towards the persecuted. Not every governor or daikan was 
vicious by nature, not a devilish being as recorded in the missionary 
records; yet as the functionaries taking charge of the persecuting prose- 
cution, these officials were naturally induced to look at the persecuted 
with vindictive eyes. When the authorities sensed smuggling but could 
not discover it when those smuggled in were concealed by fellow Kirishi- 
tans who managed to transfer them from place to place in evading the 
search, or when the arrested stubbornly resisted temptation or intimi- 
dation for forcing their apostasy, the authorities could hardly restrain 
themselves from hating them. This hatred combined with other motives 
due to beaurocratic prejudices induced the persecutors to adopt more and 
more harsh methods of torture. But when the poor Kirishitans had 
endured almost miraculously these tortures, the persecutors felt them- 
selves defied or were amazed at and puzzled by the mysterious nature of 
the Kirishitan faith. All this could not but incite the persecutors to 
become more cruel. This can be seen from the course of events leading 
from the Great Banishment to the Grand Martyrdom and finally to the 
whole massacre of nearly forty thousand insurgents,—a history of a 
quarter of a century from 1614 to 1638. Many episodes told in the 


11 The first Heizé died insane in 1630, the second was sentenced to death in 1632. 
12His name was Takenaka Shigetsugu ?fFP HR. The story of Maria 
Magdalene (Paaés, pp. 804-7) was probably a replica of a similar ancient Roman 
story, but something similar took place not seldom under Uneme’s administration. 
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missionary reports and the official and private documents of the time 
may be adduced to illustrate various points in this psychological process. 

We cannot here enter into details, but let us get a general view of the 
changes in the methods of execution. In the early stage of the persecu- 
tion the execution aimed at exterminating the followers of the “ evil 
religion.” The first great martyrdom of 1597 was executed by cruci- 
fixion intended as a spiteful demonstration, and this was followed by a 
few casual repetitions. But when it had been realized that Kirishitans 
glorified the crucified, it was never repeated by the Tokugawa adminis- 
trators, except in a few local cases. They devised various tortures, also 
bodily mutilation, and the final end was mostly capital punishment. 
Burning alive was practised sporadically in those years, but it became an 
almost regular punishment for grave cases after the Grand Martyrdom 
of 1622. Nearly all missionaries and Japanese brothers were executed 
in that cruel way, beside some leading converts and their wives. Those 
who were burnt alive amounted to about 360 in the years 1622-33, which 
may be called a reign of ordeal by fire, with an interval, chiefly the years 
1627-8, of tortures in the crater of Unzen. But this cruelty came to an 
end when it was replaced by the “ Hanging in the pit” (ana-tsurusht) 
Kin. This change was carried out at one stroke in July, 1633. It 
was a result of the discovery that burning alive served not the purposes 
of extermination, because it furnished an opportunity for the executed to 
glorify their martyrdom, as we shall show below. This new method 
consisted in the burying of the body at the bottom of a pit so that only 
the head protruded.** Such a miserable display of a head was too 
undignified to permit of an exalted sermon on the part either of the 
tortured or of the onlookers. Moreover, left thus in a pit for days and 
nights, in some cases for six or seven, the tortured person either suc- 
combed to hunger and misery, or finally apostatized. In fact the first 
apostate Padre, Christovan Ferreira, was won over to the persecutor 
through this torture, a great triumph for the governor. 


The Psychology of the Persecuted 


Lastly some observations on the mental conditions and attitude of the 
persecuted. 


18 Jn the imaginary drawings of the scene made in Europe in the 18th century, 
the scene is a picture of the executed hanged down with the feet fastened on 
the top of a pole and the head downwards—simply a distortion induced by the 
name “hanging.” There were 43 executed in the pit in the last five months of 
1633; 14 in 1634 and 26 in 1637, all were missionaries and tertiaries. 
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An “ Admonition to Martyrdom ” (in Japanese) ,‘* probably composed 
in 1614, says that persecution of Kirishitans is an ordeal sent by Deus 
to distinguish the strong in faith from the weak and thereby to confer 
glories in heaven upon the strong. This was, of course, a general teach- 
ing of the Church but the pious Kirishitans of the time found a vivid 
confirmation of this teaching in their actual experiences. In fact a large 
majority of the Kirishitans counting half a million apostatized because 
of the persecution, while the number of martyrs amounted to less than 
one percent. But even this was a credit to their fidelity while proving 
to be the source of great annoyance to the persecutors. 

In the face of imminent persecution the task of the missionaries and 
leaders was naturally to prevent the apostasy of the weak. The stories 
of the Lord’s passions, of the ancient martyrs, the description of the 
glories in “ Paraiso” in contrast to the miseries in “Inferno” were 
recited anew +> and commented upon. Special emphasis was laid upon 
the endless tortures in Inferno and admonition was given that those 
who would not endure mere temporary tortures in perscution should be 
prepared for future ones lasting forever. Various pretences for yielding 
were strongly rebuked, such as:—In exile one could not secure the 
blessing of the sacraments, therefore better to stay in safety through a 
deceiving declaration of apostasy; the persecution is a passing cyclone, 
stay in closed doors until it passes, instead of exposing oneself to it. 
These and other pretexts were certainly current among the weaker, and 
the painstaking care of the leaders was not only to refute these, but to 
prevent contamination of a mental attitude of that kind. 

A side-view can be obtained in the coming into vogue of two new 
words, probably during the persecution in Miyako in 1614, when many 
apostatized. One was “korobu” #4, literally to tumble down, for apos- 
tatizing, and the other “ tachi-agaru” 32 %_- 4%, to rise up, for revok- 
ing apostasy. A tragi-comic scene was shown in the streets of Miyako, 
where the bodies of the arrested Kirishitans wrapped in straw bags 
were rolled horizontally on the streets in a long series, pushed by the 
hired outcasts, who together with the superintending policemen repeated 
the cry of “korobe, korobe” (imperative of korobu). Certainly the 
word originated among the Kirishitans, being first used in the pre- 


%*This is one of the few Kirishitan writings in original Japanese and was 
followed by another “ Manual of Martyrdom ” which indicates a heavier pressure 
of persecution. See Proceedings of the Imperial Academy (1931), Vol. VII, 
No. 8, p. 291-293. 

** Several writings of these kinds, some translation and some original, had 
been circulated even in the pre-persecution days. 
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cautionary admonition not to desert the faith (korobu na), and then 
adopted by the persecutors and visualized in the rolling, the Japanese 
word for rolling being “korobasu” which may also mean to cause to 
fall down. As for the counterpart “ tachi-agaru,” one can imagine how 
much this verb in the imperative (tachi-agare) was used by the strong 
in remonstrating with the weak ones, in the prison-houses, in the homes, 
and perhaps in the streets too. 

This persecuting prosecution was not only a fight between the per- 
secutors and the persecuted, it also stirred up combat between the 
stronger and the weaker among the persecuted, between the martyrs-to- 
be and the apostates. As the persecution proceeded in its severity, the 
combat became proportionally vehement, especially when the apostates 
were used by the government as the tools of the suppressive measures, as 
cited above in the case of Heizé, the Daikan of Nagasaki. The apostate 
persecutor, making use of his knowledge of and former connection with 
the faithful Kirishitans, proceeded to the search and prosecution with 
most shrewd and relentless measures. This was enhanced by the apos- 
tate’s eagerness to prove the sincerity of his apostasy and also to demon- 
strate his usefulness before the eyes of higher authorities. The same 
was the case with the apostate Daimyé as well as the satellites of lower 
rank. The apostates and the martyrs-to-be reciprocated their bitter 
enmity. Indeed devilish was the combat between the “ obstinate fools ” 
and the “ servants of devils,” between the “traitors to the country ” and 
the “damned fellows of Inferno.” 

In this connection we might mention another instance of an apostate 
who became a prominent figure in the persecution. He was Christovan 
Ferreira, S. J., who had declared apostasy under the torture in the pit 
in 1633, and thence served the governor under the title of “ Detective 
Inspector” (Me-akashi ABA) of Kirishitans, taking charge of an 
inquisition against foreign missionaries.'® Both missionary report and 
Japanese legend make him responsible for the initiation of the method 
of inquisition by forcing the examined to trample upon the sacred 
images. 

A more direct way of preventing the falling off of the comrades in 
faith was tightening the solidarity in the family and community life, 
more especially in the fraternity organization. Confraternities with 
various aims had been organized during previous years, such as the 


16 Pacis, pp. 873-41. He examined in 1642 Antonio Rubino (1578-1643) and 
his party who were arrested when smuggled in. Ferreira’s end is unknown, but 
possibly true is the story that he later revoked apostasy and was executed. 
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Confraternity for Misericordia (charity) or one for the Adoration of the 
Holy Virgin. Now when persecution became imminent and every faith- 
ful had to prepare himself for martyrdom, those organizations were 
automatically transformed into ones for mutual encouragement and 
vigilance ; new ones were organized for adoration of martyrs and martyr- 
dom ; they all served for mutual aid in distress and for concerted action 
in concealing and transferring the missionaries under search and pursuit. 
All this organized in subterfuge was constantly the source of great shock 
to the persecutors, but it worked, at least for a while, to give the per- 
secuted not only great consolation in the struggle but assurance of their 
final triumph as taught by the Church. 

The solidarity in faith and for mutual aid continued to work in one 
way or another, even when Kirishitan communities were dispersed and 
communication between the wandering missionaries and their flocks was 
cut off. When Kirishitans were gradually exterminated or driven from 
towns, they took refuge in villages among mountains; when decent 
abodes were too rigorously searched, the persecuted mingled with the 
outcasts and lepers, while some took refuge finally in the mines as 
miners. Yet there is no trace of any who left the country voluntarily for 
the purpose of escaping persecution. 

Passing by other details of solidarity, it is interesting to note that 
these measures of passive resistance were occasionally supplemented by 
more active, even aggressive, demonstration of faith. The first instance 
was the great processions held in Nagasaki. When early in the Spring 
of 1614, the exiles from central Japan were gradually being concentrated 
in Nagasaki for embarkation, the bigoted Franciscans started a pro- 
cession ostensibly preparing themselves for martyrdom in the coming 
Easter days. The Dominicans and the Augustinians voluntarily followed 
the example, the Jesuits only reluctantly in the last stage. For nearly 
two months the streets of Nagasaki were flooded with these processions. 
Not only did these fail to produce an impression upon the determined 
authorities but the fever was destined to exhaust itself. It proved to be 
a mere cyclone and after its passing there was left no other means than 
passive resistance. 

The second demonstration was the challenging public propaganda 
undertaken by a Dominican and an Augustinian?’ in the territory of 
Omura X*#I, where the apostate Lord was persecuting in 1616. Their 
idea was to provoke the apostate and to die themselves a martyr death, 
being fully aware that the apostate would never heed them. When they 


17 Navarette and Hernando, see Paaés, p. 365. 
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had been executed and their corpses sunk into the sea, the excited mem- 
bers of their Confraternities could not restrain themselves from starting 
an organized search for the martyrs’ bodies in the depths. The search 
lasted nearly half a year resulting in the discovery of one of the corpses, 
which was carried to Nagasaki and adored by the pious. It is quite 
remarkable that these almost public demonstrations of the adoration of 
martyrs were not interfered with by the authorities, though the chief 
leader was burnt alive with others two years later. 

The third was on the occasion of the Grand Martyrdom of 1622. The 
procession of fifty-five martyrs to the execution ground was made a 
veritable demonstration, though involuntarily in the ordinary sense; the 
leaders lifted the crucifixes in their hands (banners even in days before) 
and they sang even while being fastened to the poles. The chief leader, 
Spinola, preached on the pole in farewell and encouragement to the on- 
lookers, who surrounded the execution ground beyond the bamboo 
fence, and these sung in unison with the martyrs. Most of them held 
rosaries in their hands, and many women among them wore white 
veils over their heads. Perhaps there were too many in this spontaneous 
demonstration for the authorities to intervene. At any rate there is no 
record that any of those spontaneous demonstrators were traced or 
arrested. 

This was not the first such demonstration, and afterward there were 
several similar ones. Here we may mention, the martyrdom of Jeronymo 
de Angelis, 8S. J., who was burnt alive in Edo in 1623 with fifty of his 
fellows. Carried on horse-back around in the streets, he gave sermons 
in a loud voice which did not cease until his expiration in smoke and 
flame. It is said that one of the onlookers penetrated into the ground 
and declared his conversion. Similar scenes, though much less con- 
spicuous, took place on many occasions of execution by burning alive 
until 1633, when it was displaced by torture in the pit, as described 
above. 

However, all these demonstrations were of no avail in changing the 
situation and there was left no other choice than passive resistance on 
the part of the persecuted. In the course of time, under the reign of 
seclusion, even the attitude of passivity was weakened to that of subter- 
fuge, just as the zeal of the persecutors too degenerated to mere repeti- 
tion of formal inquisition as a routine. The final result was the survival 
of degenerated Kirishitans in subterfuge, mostly near Nagasaki, and 
their discovery by the newly arrived French missionaries in 1865, after 
the re-opening of Japan to foreign intercourse. 


3 





DRSTANTAS IN THE BRAHMASUTRAS 


S. K. Betvatxar, M. A., Pu. D. (Harvarp) 
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Argument by example, or an inference from the particular to the 
particular, is generally admitted to have been the original and true type 
of inference. The man on the street, in fact, knows no other more 
effective method of debate. The particular analogous instance adduced 
in proof gets its validity of course from the universal proposition which 
it implies, and which in Sanskrit is designated the vydptt; and upon the 
degree of infallibility attainable by the vydpti depends naturally the 
distinction between accurate “induction” and mere “analogy.” It is 
therefore no wonder if we find that drstantas or illustrative examples + 
play a very important réle in Sanskrit philosophical writing, and the 
frequency and the range of the drstantas used can often be taken to 
indicate the stage of philosophical evolution reached by a particular work 
or author; while if different portions of the same work show any very 
outstanding variation in this respect, that can be, ceteris paribus, 
regarded as pointing to possible chronological strata within that work. 
In the following paper, intended as a tribute of reverence and affection 
to the memory of Professor James Haughton Woods to whom I owe 
more than words can express, it is proposed to examine critically, from 
the above point of view, the drstantas occurring in the Brahmasitras, 
commonly attributed to the authorship of BADARAYANA. 

The Brahmasiitras, in the form in which they have been preserved in 
the oldest extant Bhasya or comment on them—that of SANKARA—con- 
tains exactly 555 siitras or aphorisms, distributed into four chapters of 
four padas or quarters each. The distribution of the drstdntas in the 
whole work is shown in the following table— 


1In specific cases they take the form of fables, parables, and dkhydyikds or 
legendary stories. 
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Chapter I No. of Siitras No. of Drstantas 


Quarter i 31 
Quarter ii 32 
Quarter iii 43 
Quarter iv 


Total 


Chapter II 
Quarter i 
Quarter i 
Quarter iii 
Quarter i 


Total 


Chapter IIT 
Quarter i 
Quarter ii 
Quarter iii 
Quarter i 


Total 


Chapter IV 
Quarter i 
Quarter ii 
Quarter i 
Quarter i 


"otal 


ee 


Grand Total 


These 85 drstdntas are furnished by 79 out of the 555 siitras. It must, 
however, be pointed out that no less than 17 of the above drstdntas*® 


? Sitras 3 and 7 contain two drstdntas each. 

® Sitra 43 contains two drstdéntas. 

* Sitra 26 contains four drstdntas. 

5 Namely, II. i. 6, 9, 13, 33; II. ii. 15; II. iii. 7, 25; II. iv. 1; III. i. 19, 20, 24; 
III. ii. 29; III. iii. 16, 30, 36,37; and III. iv. 2. It is rather strange that they 
should all come from the 2nd and the 3rd chapters only. 
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are vague, being expressed by words like “as in the world,” “as is 
seen,” or “as elsewhere,” thus leaving only 68 specific illustrations, 
six of which occur twice,* and one seven times.’ This gives 56 drstantas 
for 555 sitras, or about one original drstdnta for every ten siitras. In 
fairness, however, it must be pointed out that there are 17 cases where 
the siitra specifically mentions one drstdnta and hints at others with the 
word °ddi, “and others.”* The commentators do not always fill them 
out in the same way.® Looking to these facts it cannot be said that the 
Brahmasitras indulge in anything like superabundance of drstdntas, 
which is rather surprising when we remember that not only the several 
Upanishad texts but even the latter-day Vedanta works like the 
Pancadasi consist of little beyond a minute elaboration of just a few 
drstantas. 

A much greater surprise, however, awaits us if we consider the distri- 
bution of these drstdéntas between the different parts of the work; and 
when I began this investigation I had no idea that its results would 
afford a most welcome corroboration of certain conclusions about the 
chronological stratification of the Brahmasitras that I had worked out, 
on quite independent grounds, in my Basu Mallik Lectures on Vedanta 
Philosophy, Part I, Lecture V, pages 142-144. For facility of reference, 
I state these conclusions in a categorical manner. The present text of 
the Brahmasitras falls into three well-defined strata. (i) Their original 
nucleus was the Chandogya-Brahmasitra of JAIMINI which attempted to 
remove all inconsistencies or apparent self-contradictions of the several 
Vedanta texts comprised within the Chandogya-Upanisad. There proba- 
bly existed analogous Brahmasitras for other Upanisads like the 
Brhadaranyaka; and the Bhagavadgita reference in the plural (Chapter 
XIII, verse 4) is to these diverse Brahmasitras. (ii) In the second 
stage attempt was made to harmonize the teachings of these diverse 


®* Namely, upalabdhi (II. iii. 37 and III. iii. 54), aman (II. i. 23 and ILI. ii. 7), 
vidhi (III. iii. 5 and III. iv. 47), ambwu (II. ii. 3 and 19), Svapna = samdhya (II. 
ii. 29 and IV. iv. 13), and payas = ksira (II. i. 24 and II. ii. 3). 

™Namely, prakdéa (III. ii. 15, 34; II. iii. 46; IIT. ii. 25; III. ii. 28) = pradipa 
(IV. iv. 15) = jyotis (II. iii. 48). 

§ Namely, aémddi (II. i. 23), caksurddi (II. iv. 10), jyotirddi (II. iii. 48), trnadi 
(II. ii. 5), daégakitavadi (II. iii. 43), devddi (II.i. 25), parovariyastvadi (III. iii. 
7), pumstvddi (II. iii. 31), prakdsadi (thrice: II. iii. 46, ITI, ii. 25, and III. ii. 34), 
pramadi (II.i.20), madhvddi (I.iv.10), mantradi (III. iii.56), vidhyadi (III. 
iv. 47), siryakaddi (IIT. ii. 18), and svapnédi (II. ii. 29). 

® Another small point to be noted is that the word °vat, which expresses the 
drstanta in 66 siitris, probably does not do so in one case: III. ii. 14. 
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Brahmasitras and build up, with the help of the smrtis, a consistent 
Vedanta philosophy acceptable to all schools. The citations from other 
Upanishads, the references to the smrtis and to earlier authorities by 
name, as also the combatting of saémkhya “ misinterpretations ” belong 
to this stage. (iii) In the third stratum (which is practically the present 
text minus a few very late additions) attempts were made to defend the 
Vedanta philosophy against attacks from without and even to carry the 
battle into the domain of these opposing “ heterodox” schools. Of the 
total number of 555 siitras, according to my calculation, 151 belong to 
the first stratum, 238 to the second, and 166 to the third, including 
within this last some 15 very late additions. 

The following facts would seem to afford a welcome confirmation of 
the above conclusions. The first chapter of the Brahmasitras of 134 
siitras gives only 5 drstantas (i.e. 3.73%); and 3 of these again occur 
in the fourth quarter, the first half of which combats certain simkhya 
“ misinterpretations ” while the latter half is of the nature of a parisista 
or supplement, where occur the well-known controversial siitras opposing 
the views of ASMARATHYA, AUDULOMI, and KASAKRTSNA. 

The second chapter of 157 siitras gives 35 (i.e. 22.29%) drstantas. 
It contains the well-known smrti- and tarka-pddas where the author 
wages defensive and offensive warfare against “ heterodox ” systems of 
philosophy, and also discusses the nature of the individual self (tvam- 
padartha-vivecana, II. iii. 16-53). Is it not curious that just these por- 
tions (which belong to the third stratum) should account for almost all 
the above drstantas? Professor Jacosi has objected to my regarding 
the smrti- and tarka-pddas as later additions, but has conceded it in the 
case of the tvam-padartha-vivecana. But even; this discussion covering 
38 sutras gives 10 (i.e. 26.3%) drstdntas out of the 12 contained in 
the whole quarter! And it cannot be said that this particular topic was 
more in need of illustrations than any other topic in the Brahmasiitras. 

In the third chapter the discussion of the nature of the Supreme Self 
(tat-padartha-vivecana, III. ii. 11-41) and the so-called gunopasamhara- 
prakarana in quarter iii are assigned by me to the third stratum, and 
these fully account for as many as 34 out of the total number of 41 
drstantas (i. e. 22.04%) in the entire chapter of 186 siitras. 

In the fourth chapter of 78 siitras only 4 drstdntas (i.e. 5.13%) 
occur, and these are all found in the four successive siitras wherein the 
views of BADARI, BADARAYANA, and JAIMINI are opposed to one another. 

It would accordingly seem reasonable to conclude that in the later 
and more controversial portions of the Brahmasitras the drstantas occur 
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in increasing frequency —a result that we could have even deduced 
@ priori. 

Just one more concluding observation on the range of knowledge or 
experience covered by the 56 (or, including repetitions the 68) illustra- 
tions found in the Brahmasitras may here be permitted. The rules of 
procedure and interpretation established by the Pirva-mimamsda in con-" 
nection with the ritual of the sacrifice have yielded as many as 27 
(nearly 40%) of the drstaéntas; and there is nothing unusual in this in 
view of the relation between the Pirva-mimadmsdé and the Vedanta, which 
analogously is designated the Uttara-mimamsa. Of the remaining illus- 
trations mythology has yielded two, and philosophical systems contro- 
verted, six; while ten are derived from the psychological experiences of 
waking, dreaming, and sleeping states. The balance of 23 illustrations 
has been contributed by ordinary events of daily life. This fact is note- 
worthy; and it becomes particularly instructive in view of the further 
circumstance that these matter-of-fact illustrations or laukika-drstantas 
come in just those controversial portions of our text which on inde- 
pendent grounds can be considered as late additions. That these laukika- 
drstantas should have occasioned the widest divergence in interpretation 
among the commentators is nothing strange or unexpected; and there 
are a few of them which, in spite of the astonishing erudition and 
ingenuity expended on them, still continue to tempt, and to elude, the 
earnest student. 





A NOTE ON LIA® ( #@), SA?, ETC2 
Yuen Ren Cuao #8 90f£ [Cuao Ytan-sin] 


ACADEMIA SINICA 


Students of Chinese usually consider the words lia? (jj ) and sa* (with 
no character in current usage) as special, and somewhat vulgar, forms 
of the usual numerals liang*® ( Wj ) and sant (=). In the present note, 
I propose to define the scope of use for these two words and then try to 
show that there is really nothing that is particularly “ special ” about the 
numbers two and three, and that it is only for phonetic reasons that 
similar forms are not found for the other numbers. 

First, as to the exact usage of these two words. 

The character f§, pronounced liang® and defined as {£, or skill, 
in the Chi Yiin 4£%§ obviously has nothing to do with our present 
numeral, which only happens to be written with the same character. 
But because lia® is written 7, many people have been led to think that 
lia® somehow has more to do with persons than with things. Thus, Giles 
gives the definition “ Two, of persons,” * but of the two examples he gives 
immediately after the definition, “(Pi we too,” and “=X two 
for. three big cash,” the second one shows that he really knew better 
than he defined. The personal note is also clearly sounded in many 
current marriage or engagement announcements, in which the phrase 
“ SRP” is very much favored, even though the persons concerned 
may speak no Mandarin or even have no idea how f# is pronounced. 

If, however, we look more closely into the usage of these words in 
Peiping, we shall see, that not only is there no limitation of use to 
persons, but there is even no preference for use with persons. In the 
first place, when lia® (or sa‘) does refer to persons, the word jén (A ) 
may be either expressed or understood, but not contained in the word lia*, 
in spite of the fact that the character {7 does contain the radical 4 - 
Thus, while it is possible to say: 


1The Chinese version appeared with modifications in T'ung-fang Tsa-chih ca 
Fy MERE, XXIV, 12, 85-88. 
2H. A. Gites, A Chinese-English Dictionary, char. 7011. 
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t‘a'-mén lia® lai? lo ALP HEAR T 

ni®-mén lia® pieh? ta®-chiat ERP BITT AR, 
it is also possible to say: 

ché* tung'-hsi* lia® jén? tai? pu? tung RG ATED, 

yao* sa* jén? ta? ROA. 
ffi. does look redundant on paper, but it is perfectly good usage and 
does not sound redundant to a Peiping ear. 

In the second place, when lia* (or sa*) is used with things, it is 

equivalent to the number liang® ( #§) (or san? =) plus a “ classifier ” 


or “numerary adjunct,” the following name of things being either ex- 
pressed or understood. Thus, in 


lia® wan® pu? kout BEARS], (i. e. wan® as objects) 

hai? yao* sa* EO, 
lia® is equivalent to liang*-ko* (Wf) or liang*-chih’ (WE); simi- 
larly with sa’. 

Seeing now that lia® and sa* can be used both for persons and for 
things, which can be either expressed or understood, and that they con- 
tain within themselves a numerary adjunct, we shall now consider the 
limitations to their use. 


Limitation 1—Since lia® and sa‘ contain a numerary adjunct, the 
latter must never be expressed. Thus, one can say either: 


liang®-chang' cho'-tzt WiRat, 
liang*-ko* hsiao*-ha(i)?-érh FAM ATK EL , 
wo® yao* san*-chih* RE=E, 
san'-pa® shui®-hu? =FOKE, 


lia® cho'-tzti fi SEF, 
lia® hsiao’-ha(i)?-érh fH ER » 
wo® yao* sa* REO, 
sa? shui®-hu? C7k #2, 


but never: 
lia’-chang' cho*-tzit ike F, 
lia’-ko* hsiao®-ha(i)?-érh {fa I TRE , 
wo® yao* sa-chih* REO, 
sa'-pa® shui*-hu? CLK Ho 
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Limitation 2.—lia® and sa‘ are never used when a quantitative unit is 
used in place of a numerary adjunct for individuals. Thus, 


ni® yao* mai® sani-chin' jou* ma (PEAR FAME? 
pu yao*, wo® chih*® yao* mai® liang*-chin? AR, RRB, 
cannot be replaced by 
ni® yao* mai sa* jou* ma FE ROW? 
pu yao*, wo chih® yao* mai® lia® FR, RABA i. 
Limitation 3.—Since lia* and sa‘ contain a numerary adjunct, they 
cannot be used before a noun where normally no numerary adjunct is used. 
(a) Numbers used ordinally, as 
érh*-ko', san'-ko, érh-yiieh*, san'-yiieh* —#F, =FF,—A,=A 
never 
lia’-ko1, sa'-yiieh*, fay, OA, etc., 
(b) Names of individual objects used as measures of quantity, as 
liang*-hsiang’ shu Wita 
san'-wan® ch‘a®  =§$= a, 
where hsiang' and wan® are measures of books and tea respectively. One 


can drink three cups of tea without there being actually three tea-cups 
(sa® ch‘a?-wan*). 


Limitation 4.—Numerary adjuncts for cognate objects, such as hut? 


(TE), tang* (#8), hsiat (FF), chii* (4x)), shéng (AE), etc. cannot be 
contained in /ia* or sa’. Thus, 


chung’ ta® 1é liang®-hsiat S847 SHIP, 
t‘a* shuo’ 1é san‘ chii* huat tht J =B)RG 
cannot be changed into 
chung? ta® lé lia® $47 T fii, 
t‘a’ shuo' lé sa’ huat (hist J OK. 
Limitation 5.—Lia® and sa‘ are used only in a light or informal style 
of speech. Thus, one can say 
lia® hsiao® wu'-tzi fi) BT, 
but not 


lia? i*-yiian* (ABE, (except, of course, in mockery). 
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Summarizing the above, we can say that lia* and sa’ are the equivalent, 
in informal style, of liang* and san’, respectively, plus a numerary ad- 
junct for individual objects or persons. 


We shall now proceed to consider the sounds of these words and com- 
pare them with the corresponding numerals: 


{i lia? W liang® 
CJ sa* = san. 


From a purely descriptive point of view, all we can observe is that the 
dropping of a nasal ending -ng or -n has the force of adding a numerary 
adjunct. But if we go further and listen carefully for the forms of the 
other numerals, namely, those without nasal endings, we shall find this 
interesting fact: Whenever it would be natural to use lia* and sa‘ in- 
stead of liang*-ko* and san'-ko*, then it would also be probable for us 
to hear 

i?--3 i?-ko* 

v4, “4 kat 
yo instead of sad 
liu--a liu*-ko* 


where a stands for a neutral vowel somewhat more central than the clearly 
back vowel written é in the Wade system, and the sign “-” stands for 
lack of stress. 

The use of -a for ko* is not difficult to understand. It is well-known 
that the voiceless plosives p, t, k in Peiping are not only unaspirated, but 
also of the lenis variety, sometimes written as [b], [4], [g] in phonetic 
symbols. These readily become true voiced plosives b, d, g in unstressed 
intervocalic positions. Thus, i?-ko*, etc. has a voiceless k[g] when pro- 
nounced with even stress, but in normal speech, when the second syllable 
would be weakened, it becomes 1?--ga, etc. This is what normally happens 
with other similar combinations of syllables. 

Now expressions of the i?-ko* type are of more than normal frequency, 
and we should expect that in rapid speech the plosive would become not 
only voiced, but also become fricative on account of extra wear and tear, 
thus: 

i?-ko* > 1?-ga > 1?-ya*, 


where y represents the velar fricative sound as g in German Wagen, 
when it is not pronounced as a plosive. 
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There is however no such pronunciation as i?~ya* for i?-ko* in the 
speech of Peiping, and this is due to the following circumstance. Many 
Chinese dialects are averse to begin a syllable with a stressed mid or 
low vowel, and add various consonants such as the glottal stop (Wu- 
dialects), and ng (Canton, Paoting) or n (Tientsin), etc. In the case 
of the Peiping dialect, it is this very sound y (somewhat weaker than 
in German Wagen) which is used for a parasitic initial, as yé* (#2), 
Wade (Giles) 6*; or yai* (#&), Wade ai*. But in intervocalic positions, 
the consonant y is dropped, as in pu?-at*-shih* (ANB). In the same 
way, it is dropped from the hypothetical 71?-ya* < i?-ko* and the result 
is the 1?--a as we saw before. Similarly, we have the ssii*--a, wu?--a, 
liu*--a forms, which, in changing from the strong -ko*-forms, have all 
skipped the unstable --ya-forms. 

To return to our numerals with nasal endings. An important phonetic 
fact in dealing with nasal endings of northern and central Chinese dia- 
lects is that they are more of the nature of the second element of a 
diphthong than a stable final consonant. The ng in liang*--ga < liang*-ko* 
is much less stable and less firm than in words like linger, longer, etc. 
The weakness in the ng-articulation makes it possible for two things to 
happen. (1) the --ga in liang*--ga changes into --a in the same way that 
#?--ga changes into i?--a. (2) The weak -ng, as it usually does before 
vowels, becomes only a nasalizing factor in the latter part or the whole 


of the preceding vowel, so that the two words become lid*--a. Similarly, 
as the n in san'-ko* readily becomes velarized into ng*, san'-ko* then 
becomes sd@?--a. 


We are almost ready now to conclude our note by saying that since 
lia*--a and sd'--a are not naturally stable sounds in the dialect, therefore 
they fall into the slots of the nearest phonologically possible syllables, 
namely, lia* and sa’. It remains, however, still to show why the --a is 
dropped for two and three and not for one, four, etc. The key to this 
is in pat (A). The --a sound is clearest after numerals with apical 
vowels ssii*--a, shih?--a, next in clearness after high vowels 1--a, wu*--a, 
ch‘t})--9, less clear after mid vowels liu‘--a, chiu’--a (where the wu is very 
open). Butin the case of the low vowel in pa, to the best of my knowledge, 
I have never yet heard a clear case of pa’‘*-ko* > pa'®--a, It is either 
the intermediate weak form pa‘)-ga or simply a somewhat lengthened 
pa(:)1. The aversion to a hiatus between a low and a mid vowel seems 


8 When san> sang by assimilation to a following velar consonant, the a remains 
somewhat “front” in quality, but becomes the usual medium a in the final sa. 
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to have resulted in the dropping of the --2. The absence, or at least 
rarity, of the pa*‘--a forms therefore explains why lia--a and sd'--a fall 
so readily into the phonological slots /ia* and sa’. 

We have then the following stages of change for these two numerals: 


(pat-ko* > pat)-.g9 > > pal)-a* > pa(: )*) 
liang*-ko* > liang®--ga > lia®--o > lia@a** > lia® 
san’-ko* > sang’-ko* > sang'--ga > sa’--a* > sia!* > sal. 


where the forms with asterisks are hypothetical forms. 

As to the inclusion in lia® and sa* of numerary adjuncts other than 
ko*, it simply came from the possible alternate use of ko* for most of the 
other individualizing numerary adjuncts. Phonetically lia* and sa come 
from liang®-ko* and san'-ko*. Since ko* can often be used for chang’, 
pa*, t‘iao”, chih*, etc., so can lia*, sa* be used for liang*-chang’, san'-chang’, 
liang®-t‘iao*, san*-t‘iao?, etc. etc. 





HAN YU AND THE T‘ANG NOVEL 
TscHEen Yinkon PRIH (Cun Yrv-K‘o) 
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In chapter 14 of Han Yii’s collected writings’ we find two letters 
written in reply to two letters from Chang Chi ie##,? both of which 
are found in this same chapter. Chang Chi’s first letter * contains the 
following statement: “Of late I have noticed that you are much given 
to ‘mixed, untrue tales’ and like to have someone relate them in your 
presence. This is detrimental to a perfect character.” Han Yii’s 
reply * contains the following answer to Chang Chi’s charge: “ In addi- 
tion, you complain that I, along with others, listen to ‘ untrue, mixed 
tales.’ This is simply a way to amuse myself. If you compared it 
with wine or sex, you would see that there is a difference.” 

Chang Chi’s second letter® remarked: “ Your words and actions 
would not be far from perfection did you not amuse yourself with 
‘mixed, untrue tales.” Whenever you hear them related, you even 
applaud and laugh. This disturbs the spirit and harms one’s [better] 
nature, and does not rectify them. If you cannot rectify them, what is 
to become of you?” In reply to this Han Yii said:* “ As for your 
charge [that I am given to] ‘mixed [untrue tales*], I exhausted the 


18st Pu Ts‘ung K‘an Do th FI) Yiian JC edition: Han Yii Ch‘ang-li Hsien- 
shéng Wen Chi S82 B AV5EA BCH 14, 17b-21a. 

2 Biography in the Chiu T‘ang Shu # AF BE 160; in the Hsin T‘ang Shu se 
176, as a supplement to Han Yii’s biography. 


* Op. cit. (note 1), 14, 18a. HE RAB iy RHE HR. ARH 
BM, UBM. KHAUBR ME. 
‘Op. cit., 14, 18. EF RRERA BRAK, KERUBRE. 


KZ, FAHF. 
° Up. cit., 14, 19. BFR ERE, Pi, KREORMEAT RBR 


4. PERI, PANE R. LMS, PIER. AIEZ 
AME, BARBER 0 
° Op. cit., 14, 20b-21a. OME SR RS OT FHS BREA 
Pt. RAE: BRIE. RES. BOA: RATA. SCHR 
AE.” BERR, BFHKZOF. 
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question in my previous letter, but you reopen it. Of old Confucius’ 
still had means of diverting himself. [Further], does not the Book of 
Poetry * say: “ He is given to amusement, he is not oppressive?” The 
Book of Rites ® says: ‘ Not to shoot when once the bow is drawn, neither 
Wén nor Wu was capable of that.? How does it [my indulgence in 
novels] harm the Right Way? Have you given no thought to the 
matter?” 

In chapter 8 of Chao Yen-wei’s Yiin Lu Man Ch‘ao BE, ZBRBH 
we read: “ the T“ang chii-jén first sent their full name in to the chief ex- 
aminer through distinguished men of their time. Later on they presented 
[a sample of] their work [either prose or verse].” After a few days they 
again presented [what] is known as a wén-chiian [something] like the 
Yu K‘uai Lu™ or the Ch‘uan Chi.’ For it is likely that this sort of 
writing, containing all styles, can exhibit one’s historical talents, poetic 
ability, and reasoning powers.” 

It is not very clear what is meant by the expression “mixed” RRH#E 
in Chang Chi’s letters. I do not know whether it is applied to (1) the 
literary style, (2) the intent of the tale, or (3) to the quality of the 
contents. If he has in mind the first alternative, then, as Chao Yen-wei 
remarks, in one Tang novel all such styles as poetry, songs, and plain 
prose, were intermingled, so that they could unquestionably be called 
“mixed.” If it is the second, then the thought and reasoning of T‘ang 
novelists had been greatly influenced by both Buddhism and Taoism, 
and, from the point of view of such literati as Han Yii their style could 
be described as “mixed.” According to the third possibility, the ma- 
terial used in Tang novels dealt for the most part with divinities and 
ghosts, or with strange phenomena which were rare in human experi- 
ence. Consequently, they well merited both the epithet “mixed,” and 
the epithet “ untrue.” 

To sum up, if the “ mixed, untrue tales ” to which Han Yii was given 
do not signify such compositions as the Yu K‘uai Lu and the Ch‘uan 


™Iun Yi (Couvreur’s ed. 1930), p. 269 (ch. 17. 19): BAK. 

TR, HAUT. 

* ac, Reacts Fo 

10 Shé-wén VBA edition of an old copy, ch. 8, 3b: AF HEA SESE SHER A 
DEL ERE, RKROMBRR. MRARH, MMe, wile 
Re, AAA. BUSI AHS, FY A SA ae ae ie. 

11 Cf, Ssii K‘u° catalogue 144: shat RG, FFA. 

12 The Hsin T‘ang Shu 59 mentions a {44 in three # by P’ei Hsing ZEGFfl. 
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Chi, there is nothing else that I can suggest. Although, when Chang 
Chi sent Han Yii the letters,’* the latter had not yet composed the Mao 
Ying Chuan, we now, because of this fact, can know that Han Yii had 
previously been addicted to novels. The Mao Ying Chuan which he 
wrote later was based merely upon an earlier predilection; it was merely 
an attempt to write a novel in the ku-wén (which he was accustomed to 
use to make clear the proper conduct of an optimus). 

In chapter 3 of Li Chao’s Kuo Shih Pu 323, B48 1*—the section 
on the historians Han [Yi] and Shén [Chi-chi] **—we read: “ Shén 
Chi-chi wrote the Chén Chung Chi, a work of the same kind as Chuang 
tzi’s Yai Yen.** Han Yii wrote the Mao Ying Chuan. Their style is very 
elevated and not inferior to Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s. Both books give evidence 
of genuine historical talents.” 

Liu Tsung-yiian’s #32It *” “ After Reading Han Yii’s Mao Ying 
Chuan ” says “ [Han Yii’s] contemporaries mocked it. Was it not because 
it furnished diversion? Yet drama was not shunned by the sage, for 
the Book of Poetry says: ‘ He is given to amusement, he is not oppres- 
sive.’ The Shth Chi contains a section of biographies of actors and 
jesters,’* all of whom were a benefit to their respective periods.” Chao 
Yen-wei’s remark “can exhibit one’s historical talents and reasoning 
powers ” agrees with both Li Chao’s and Li Tsung-yiian’s comparison 
of the Mao Ying Chuan with the Shih Chi. 


18 Cf. Wu-pai Chia Chu Yin Pien Ch‘ang-li Hsien-shéng Wén Chi TB meat 
Bee 524A SC HE 14, Fan’s 4 FE commentary to Han Yii’s reply to Chang 


Chi’s first letter. 

4 The Chin chien pi shu tt ASBE 3. lob-lla: VeBEe RHR Pac, HEP 
BAZ. GRREAS, RH, FPR. KPRRR TH. 

18 Shén Chi-chi’s biography is in Chiu T‘ang Shu 149, Hsin T‘ang Shu 132. 
His Chén Chung Chi is found in the Wén Yiian Ying Hua 833 3CRBRLME and 
Tai-p‘ing Kuang Chi 82 AAS) R- 

16 Chuang tzii 27, the Yi Yen P*ien Bee: begins: “ [My work is] ninety per 
cent metaphor.” 


17 §sii Pu Ts‘ung Kan, Yiian ed. 21. la. ft AKZ4t, RUBE. mye 
RIE BAZ. HA:  RERGES BBES.” KEABAIT 
BG. BRChA MEA 


18 Shih Chi, 126. 
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A letter *® from Pei Tu *° to Li Ao * reads, “ Han Yii of Ch‘ang-li I 
have known for a long time. I like him very much and unexpectedly 
[I find myself] admiring him. To be sure he is a man of excellent 
talents, but I have recently heard friends remark that relying upon his 
decided self-sufficiency, he is usually quite lax. He does not use litera- 
ture to set models [for his contemporaries], rather, he is using literature 
to amuse [himself]. This certainly should not be done! His [Han 
Yii’s] inferiors [including you] should simply avoid this [misuse of 
literature ].” 

Han Yii’s biography in chapter 160 of the Chiu T’ang Shu *? contains 
the following statement: “ At that time [Han Yii] had the confidence 
in his ability to follow his own whims even to the extent of opposing the 
utterances of Confucius and Mencius. When the southerners errone- 
ously took Liu Tsung-yiian as the spirit of Lo Ch‘ih, Han Yii composed 
the stele inscription to substantiate this [claim]. When Li Ho, whose 
father was Li Chin, did not try the chin-shih examination, Han Yii 
composed for him the Hui Pien, to urge him to try the examination for 
chin-shth. In addition he wrote the Mao Ying Chuan in which he 
criticized and mocked lack of human feeling. This is the worst of his 
prose compositions.” 

In chapter 3 of the Kuo Shih Pu,?* the section on the Preferences of 
Modern Prose, we read: “From the period Yiian-ho literary style 


imitated [the penchant to] the marvelous [found] in Han Yii; it was 


19V, Ming ed. of Wén Yiian Ying Hua 680, 12b-13a, and the Sst Pu Ts‘ung 

K‘an’s Chia-ching $3pj ed. of the T’ang Wén Ts‘wi BEICKE 84. 6a: B RVGER 
RRZHR. PUBZ, PRR. Rab, Tea ee 
ss, RARE, HEP. KUCH, MAUXBB. TRF, TR 
Fo SZLARZBEKER EM. 


20 Pei Tu’s E aia biog. in Chiu T‘ang Shu 170 and Hsin T‘ang Shu 173. 

Li Ao’s 494 biog. Chiu T’ang Shu 160 and Hsin Tang Shu 177. 

* Ts‘én’s AL ed. ch. 160, 7a-7b: FARAH, PARILEZA. HH 
KRU DCR EH , MERE ORL. PRRBAG, ARH, 
a BEE, RE. RREAG, MRA. URES 
HHS. The text 4G 44 F is the same in all editions. On the basis of 
the following sources, however, we must add a sixth character 7a and read 
Chin-su: Chiu T‘ang Shu 137, Hsin T‘ang Shu 203, and Ch‘ang-li Hsien-shéng 
Wén Chi 12 (original text of the Hui Pien). 

*° Chin Chien Pi Shu, ed. 3. 13a-13b TCAILAGE, WRAP AER, KK 
FCAWZ JB 19 FEA 0 
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characteristic of the Yiian-ho period that [people] liked the unusual.” 
When P‘ei Tu speaks of “ using literature to amuse oneself,” and when 
the Chiu T‘ang Shu speaks as it does, we are hearing the scholars of 
that time criticize Han Yi on the basis of the traditionally formal 
literary style. They disregard the fact that society of their time still 
possessed an informal but very current literary style—the novel. 

Since the question of the Hui Pien does not enter the sphere of this 
article, it can be passed over in silence. The Lo Ch‘ih Miao inscription ** 
unquestionably harbors a deeper meaning, but that he there spoke much 
about spirits and miracles is probably due to an earlier regard for the 
unreal, so that he also felt an affinity for the erroneous attribution of 
the southerners. If we judge Han Yii on the dictum of the literati,?® 
“The master did not speak of miracles, feats of strength, disorders, and 
the spirits,” then it is naturally proper to accept Li Chao’s criticism 
that he liked miracles. On the other hand, if we discuss him from the 
point of view of literary skill, then both the stele inscription of the Lo 
Ch‘ih Miao along with the Mao Ying Chuan may be said to be among 
the best works in Han Yii’s collection. We cannot criticize them because 
they approximate the irreality of the novelists. 

The periods Chén-yiian AJC and Yiian-ho JCA (785-805, 806- 
820) were the golden age of T‘ang ku-wén 3C, and they were also the 
golden age of the novel. Han Yii’s collection contains much that re- 
sembles the novel. Such selections as the Shih Ting Lien-chii Shih with 
its preface ** and the Mao Ying Chuan *' are the best examples, but the 
former especially can be said to contain all styles of writing. At one 
and the same time it exhibits historical interest, poetic ability, and 
reasoning power. Consequently, Han Yii has a close relation to the 
spread of the novel under the T‘ang. Would it not be well for present- — 
day students of the history of Chinese literature to let their attention 
dwell upon this fact? 8 


24 Han Yii’s collected works (v. note 1), ch. 31. 

25 Analects, 7. 20. 

26 Collected Works, 21. 

27 Op. cit., 36. 

28 The author would here express his thanks to Dr. J. R. Ware for translating 
this article into English. 
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VEDIC EXEMPLARISM 


A. CooMARASWAMY 
Boston MvusEuUM OF FINE ARTS 


The doctrine of Exemplarism is bound up with that of forms or ideas, 
and has to do with the intelligible relation that subsists as between the 
forms, ideas, similitudes, or eternal reasons of things (néma, “ name” 
or “noumenon ” = forma) and the things themselves in their accidental 
and contingent aspects (ripa, “phenomenon” = figura). This is as 
much as to say that Exemplarism, in the last analysis, is the traditional 
doctrine of the relation, cognitive and causal, between the one and the 
many: the nature of which relation is implied in Vedic Sanskrit by the 
expressions visvam ekam (RV. III, 54, 8), “the many that are one, the 
one that is manifold” (= Plotinus, “ Integral Multiplicity ”), visvam 
satyam (RV. II, 24,2), “The manifold truth,” and visvam garbham 
(RV. X, 121,7), “The germ of all,” and more fully enunciated in 
SB. X, 5, 2, 16, “ As to this they say, ‘Is He then one or many?’ One 


should answer, ‘One and many.’ For inasmuch as He is That, He is 
one; and inasmuch as He is multiply distributed (bahudha vyavistth) 
in his children, He is many.” * 

The doctrine in these respects cannot be better demonstrated than by 
means of a diagram consisting of two concentric circles, with their 
common centre and two or more radii, or by the corresponding Vedic 


1“ He,” in the original, “ Death” (mrtyu); “That,” i.e. the “ Person in the 
Sun.” In order not to complicate the present exposition by a discussion de 
divinis nominibus, the pronoun has generally been substituted for the name of 
deity actually employed in the passages cited. I have discussed the use of 
essential names in my “Vedic Monotheism,” to appear this year in the 8S. K. 
Aiyangar Memoria. Yolume. The general principle is as follows: deity is every- 
where of one and the same form (RV. VIII, 11, 8, purutré hi sadrin asi; I, 94, 7, 
yo visvatah supratikah sadrin asi), but he has many names, the application of 
which inheres not in him, but in the percipient; “Even as he seems, so is he 
named ” (yddrg eva dadrée tadrg ucyate, RV. V, 44, 6), “ As he is approached, 
so he becomes (yathépdsate tad eva bhavati, SB. X, 5, 2, 20), for example, “ Indra 
art thou to the mortal worshipper ” (RV. V, 3, 1), “Thou art Varuna at birth, 
becomest Mitra when kindled” (RV. III, 5, 4 and V, 3, 1). 


44 
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symbol of a wheel (cakra) with its felly, hub, and spokes. Such a dia- 
gram or symbol represents the universe in cross section, the circles any 
two levels of reference or “worlds” (loka), or more specifically the 
individual and intellectual, or human and angelic (adhydtma and adhi- 
dawwata), levels of reference. The whole world, or universe (visvam) 
thus represented corresponds to the ensemble of all possibilities of mani- 
festation, whether informal, formal, or sensible; a world (loka = locus) 
is a given ensemble of possibilities, a given modality. The infinite ocean 
of all possibility whether of manifestation or non-manifestation is repre- 
sented by the blank surface of the paper which at the same time inter- 
penetrates and transcends the indefinite extension of the finite universe 
represented by the diagram; this unlimited surface is unaffected by the 
extension or abstraction of the diagram, which has no position. Each 
radius, spoke, or ray represents the whole being of an individual con- 
sciousness, its intersection with any circumference the operation of this 
consciousness as that level of reference; each such point of intersection 
forming the centre of a minor “world,” which must be thought of as 
a smaller circle struck about its own centre on the inner surface of the 
sphere of which the diagram is a cross section, in a plane, that is, at 
right angles to the radius or ray that connects the unique centre with 
the point in question. This unique centre is, like the whole diagram, 
without position in its ambient, “position” having a meaning only 
upon or within the circumference; and just as this ambient is unaffected 
by the presumption of a centre with or without its dependent radii, so 
the properties of the unique centre once assumed are unaffected by the 
extension or subtraction of radii. And as the indefinitely numerous 
points which constitute the surface of indefinitely numerous concentric 
spheres represent the points of view of individual knowing subjects, so 
the unique point from which all radii proceed and to which all converge 
represents an omniscient, supra-individual consciousness, metaphysically 
the First Principle, theologically God in his intelligible aspect, that of 
the Supernal Sun, or Light; while what we have called the ambient, at 
once immanent and transcendent, represents the Godhead or Divine 
Darkness. Strictly speaking, the diagram should have been drawn, not 
in black on white, but in gold against a black ground, and it is thus in 
fact that the Vedic jyotiratha, “the chariot of light” (= Biblical 
“chariot of fire”), and its wheels are conceived. 

In such a diagram it is obvious that for every point on the outer cir- 
cumference there is a corresponding and analogous point on the inner 
circumference, with only this difference, that on the inner circumference 
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the “ points” are more closely “ packed.” If the circumference of the 
inner circle be reduced, the same condition holds good. In such reduc- 
tion, there can be no moment at which the “ points” of which the cir- 
cumference (or spherical surface represented by it) is composed can be 
thought of as annihilated ; we can only continue to think of them as more 
and more densely packed, and finally coinciding in a unity without com- 
position. In other words, all of the radii, all individual principles, and 
in their total extension, are represented at their common centre in prin- 
cipio, in an inconnumerable principle (tattva) which is at the same time 
an altogether simple substance (dharma) and possest of a multifarious 
nature (svabhdva) ; a single point, and yet for each radius its own and 
private starting point. In just this sense, “The notions of all created 
things (kavya = kavikarmani) inhere in him, who is as it were the hub 
within the wheel (cakre nabhir iva sritaé, RV. VIII, 41, 6) ;? “In him 
are all beings, and the eye that oversees; intellect (manas), spiration 
(prénah), and noumenon (ndma) coincident (samdhitam, ‘being in 
samadhi’); in him when he comes forth all his children enjoy (the 
fulfilment of their ends or purposes, by which their will to life is deter- 


2 Similarly RV. X, 82, 6 “Inherent in the nave(1) of the Unborn, in which 
insist the several worlds as one” (ajasya nadbhau adhi ekam arpitam yasmin 
visvani bhuvandni tasthuh); or aja may be rendered by “Goat,” the reference 
being to the Sun as Visvakarma, the “ All-maker,” in either case. 

As to the rendering of kdvyd by “notions of all created things”: Vedic kavi 
is “ poet” in the sense of the original Greek wovnrjs, that is Philo’s sense and as 
the word is applied to God in the New Testament. It is as “creator” that the 
term kavi is used of the Sun, Agni, and others in RV.; while kavya, cited above 
from VIII, 41, 6 is not as in the later rhetoric merely a “ poem,” but “ whatever 
is made by a kavi,” whether by way of generation or art. If the word kavyd in 
the sense of “ poem” also implies a diction, expression and utterance, this corre- 
sponds to the Scholastic equation of rationes with Ady (St. Bonaventura, 83 
Quaestiones, q. 46, n. 2). 

If the Vedic kavayah are in a certain sense the authors of the siktas, it is 
rather as finders or inventors (in the etymological sense of in-venio, dis-cover) 
than as composers; theirs is the “ prophetic ” faculty; and the siktas themselves 
are of quickening efficacy; all of which is far removed from conceptions of author- 
ship and “literature” nowadays current. It is as kavi that the Sun “releases 
all things in their kind” (visvd ripdni prati mufcate, RV. V, 81, 2), that is, 
“frees his comrades from the curse” (amuficat nir avadydt, RV. III, 31, 8), 
from the bonds of Varuna varundt, RV. X, 92, 16), from the fetter of Death 
(bandhanat mrtyor, RV. VII, 59, 2); and because by the mere act of shining 
the Supernal Sun thus releases all things from darkness to light, from potentiality 
to act, he is called, as Piisan, the “ Son of liberation ” (vimuco napat, RV. I, 42, 1 
and passim). 
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mined) ;* sent by him, and born of him, it is in him that all this uni- 
verse is stablished,” AV. XIX, 53, 6-9; and in the same way as the 
Person, or Man, He is called the “resort of all phenomena” (ripany 
eva yasyatanam .. . purusam, BrhU. ITI, 9, 16). 

This inherence in the central consciousness is accordingly the means 
of a “ unified density of cognition ” (ekibhita prajnana-ghana, Mandukya 
Up. 5), a “cognitive pleroma” (krtsnah prajidna-ghana, BrhU. IV, 
5, 13); “He knows the whole speculatively ” (visvam sa vedo varuna 
yatha dhiya,* RV. X, 11, 1), and ab intra, “being provident, even 
before birth, of all the generations of the Angels” (garbhe nu sann anv 
esim avedam aham devandm janimani vised, RV. IV, 27, 1) ;*° in other 
words, his knowledge of things is not derived from them objectively and 
post factum, but from their prior likeness in the mirror of his own 
intellect. Just as the physical sun enjoys a bird’s-eye view of this whole 


3 AV. XIX, 53, 7, kdlena sarvé nandanty dgatena, translated above, reflects RV. 
X, 71, 10 sarve nandanti ... dgatena ... sakhyd, Kala (“'Time,” the “ Year ”’) 
replacing Sakhi (the “Comrade,” sc. Varuna, cf. God as the “Friend” in Safi 
parlance). This variant is omitted in Bloomfield’s Concordance. 

‘ Siyana’s paraphrase is admirable: dhiyd is dtménuripayd prajiayd, “ by his 
wisdom in his own likeness.” Dhi = dhyana = contemplatio. The dhi or dhydna 
of Varuna corresponds to the ddarga-jiidna or “ mirror-knowledge ” of the jiana- 
dharmakdaya, which in Mahayana Buddhism is also a “knowledge of sameness ” 
(samatda-jidna), e.g. in the Abhisamaydlamkdra (OBERMILLER, in AO IX), 
and a simultaneous act, cf. Lamkdvatéra Sitra, II, 115, “Just as waves 
arise in the sea simultaneously (yugapatkdle), as things are seen simultaneously 
in a mirror or in dream, so is the mind in its own pasture (cittat svagocare). 
I do not agree with Suzuki that this verse is out of place in its context; the 
idea is, that just as when a breeze springs up, the dawn wind of creation for 
example, the whole surface of the waters is covered by ripples, which arise all 
together and not one by one or one after another here and there, so in the world- 
picture the mind sees all things at one and the same time (yugapatkdle) ; while 
svagocare, “in its own pasture ” does not mean “in its own sense-fields,” but the 
contrary of this, being equivalent to svastha-cittah, svastha-buddhih, andyasa- 
cittah, and such expressions employed in connection with dhydna. 

5It is as visvd veda janimdni that Agni is called Jatavedas, “ comprehensor 
of the genesis of things,’ RV. passim, and as such that he is identified with 
Varuna, ab intra (III, 5, 4), being indeed the “comprehensor of Varuna” (IV, 
1, 4); and this “lore of genesis ” (jatavidya) which the Brahman knows in X, 
71, 11 is the same things as the “hidden names of the Angels ” (devdnim guhya 
namani, V, 5, 10) as will be evident when we turn to the further discussion of néma. 
This divine providence or wisdom is also spoken of as “counsel” (kratu, often 
like mdyd@ and saci met with in pl. and then equivalent to “ powers”), e.g. IV, 
12, 1 “Thou art a Comprehensor by thy counsel, Jatavedas” (tava kratvd 
jatavedas cikitvan). 
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earth in its orbit, so the Supernal Sun “surveys the whole” (visvam 
abhicaste, RV. I, 164, 44), being the eye or Aussichtspunkt (adhyaksa) 
of Varuna or of the Angels collectively (vam caksur ... siiryas... 
abhi yo visva bhuvanadni caste, RV. VII, 61,1; cf. I, 115,1, X, 37,1, 
X, 129,7%; VS. XIII, 45, etc.), just as in the Avesta the Sun (hvare 
= svar = sirya) is Ahura Mazda’s eye, and in Buddhism, the Buddha 
is still the “eye in the world” (cakkhum loke). What this eye sees in 
the eternal mirror is the “world-picture”: “The Primal Spirant 
(paramaétman) sees the world-picture (jagac-citra, lit. the ‘picture of 
what moves’) painted by itself upon a canvas that is nothing but itself, 
and takes a great delight therein ” (Sankaricirya, Svaétmaniripana, 95) ; 
“sees all things at once in their diversity and in coincidence,” (abhi vi 
pasyati and abhi sam pasyati, RV. IX, 74, 2, cf. BG. VI, 29-30). 

Taken in and by itself this First Spirant, without composition 
(advaita), and at rest (Sayana), is the “living conjoint principle” of 
St. Thomas (Sum. Theol., I, q. 117, a. 1c), the unity of the “ cohabi- 
tant parents” (saksita ubha matara, RV. I, 140, 3, partksita pitara, ITI, 
7, 1, etc.) who are innumerably named, but typically “ Intellect ” 
(manas) and “ Word” (vdc),® whose conjunction effects what Eckhart 
calls “ the act of fecundation latent in eternity.” But this unintelligible 
unity of the Father(-Mother)’ belongs entirely to the darkness of the 
“common nest ” or “ matrix ” wherein all things come to be of one and 
the same ilk (yatra visvam bhuvaty ekanidam, RV. khila IV, 10 and 
VS. XXXII, 8; sarve asmin deva ekavrto bhavanti, AV. XIII, 4, 20). 

Thus, while the divine intellect and the ideas or forms or eternal 
reasons apparent to it are one simply secundum rem, the latter are at 
the same time manifold secundum rationem intelligendi sive dicendi 
(St. Bonaventura, J Sent. d. 35, a. unic., q. 3, concl.). As Plotinus 
expresses it (IV, 4, 1) “The Highest, as a self-contained unity, has no 
outgoing effect.2 ... But the unity of the power is such as to allow 
of its being multiple to another principle, to which it is all things.” 


® Manas and Vac as conjoint pair occur in RV., Brahmanas, and Upanisads, 
passim. Vdc is verbum, and as in Italian, feminine (la parola). Cf. Eckhart, 
“The Father wantons with the Word”; “ From the Father’s embrace of his own 
nature (= svabhdva, prakrti) comes the eternal playing (= nitya lila) of the 
Son.” 

7 AV. VIII, 9, 10, “ Who knoweth the mithunatva of Viraj?”; cf. JUB. I, 54, 
“They (du.) becoming Viraj (s.) engendered (yonder Sun) ” (tau virdd bhitva 
prajanayatém). 

8 “ Having no outgoing effect,” Skr. avifvaminva. 
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What is represented in our diagram already presumes the diremption 
(dvedhd, BrhU. I, 4, 3) of those that had been closely embraced 
(samparisvaktau, ib.), that is, of knower and known, subject and object, 
essence and nature, Heaven and Earth, as indicated by the remotion of 
the circumference from the centre. This diremption and divine pro- 
cession (krama = dvita, Taittiriya Pratisakhya, XXI, 16)° is coincident 
with the birth of the Son (Indragni), of Light (jyotis), of the Sun, 
“ Savitr the creator, who releases the visible-forms of all things” (visvd 
ripant pratt muficate kavih .. . savita, RV. V, 81, 2); “by the separa- 
tion of the prior, the latter came forth” (prathamah . . . krntatrad 
esim upara udayan, RV. X, 2%, 23). In other words, the act of being 
implied by the words “I am that I am,” “I am Brahman,” ?° although 
entirely one of self-intention, becomes from an external point of view 
the act of creation, which is at the same time a generation (prajanana) 
and an intellectual (manasa) creation per artem (tasta) and ex voluntate 
(yatha vasam, kémya) ; for the Son “in whom were created all things ” 
(Col. I, 16) is also their form and exemplar, the whole occasion of their 
existence,’ and it is accordingly that species and beauty are appropriated 
to the Son, whom as being the Word, i.e. as concept, Augustine calls 
the “ art” of God.” 


® Conversely, “ There is no procession of one in samadhi” (kramo ndsti samahite, 


Lamkévatara Sutra, Il, 117. Samadhi corresponds to raptus or excessus in 
Christian yoga, but as metaphysically a con-centration must be distinguished 
from a religious ecstasy in the etymological sense of the latter word, viz. that of 
a going outside oneself. 

10“ Tt knew, indeed, itself, that ‘I am Brahman,’ thereby it became the All” 
(BrhU. I, 4, 10). This does not, of course, represent an empirical consideration 
of one’s own mentality as object, but is the pure act of being, here to be and to 
know are the same thing; it in no way contradicts Erigena’s magnificent words, 
“God does not know what He himself is, for He is not any what; and this 
ignorance surpasses all knowledge.” 

11“ Exemplar means raison d’étre” (exemplar rationem producentis dicit, St. 
Bonaventura, J Sent., d. 31, p. II. a.1,q.1,ad 3) ; “ Idea is the likeness of a thing, 
by which it is known and produced” (ib., d. 25, a. unic., q. 1, fund. 2); “ Ex- 
emplar implies idea, word, art, and reason (idea, verbum, ars et ratio); idea, 
with respect to the act of foresight; word, with respect to the act of statement; 
art, with respect to the act of making; and reason, with respect to the act of 
completing, because it adds the intention of the end in view. And because all 
these are one and the same in God, one is often said in place of another ” 
(Breviloquium, p. 1, ec. 8). From these definitions the reader will be enabled to 
judge of the propriety of the employment of the terms in translation. 

12 See St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, q. 39, a. 8; the artist, accordingly, whether 
human or divine, works “by a word conceived in his intellect ” (per verbum in 
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The Son or Sun is thus the “single form that is the form of very 
different things” (Eckhart, resuming in these words the whole doc- 
trine)?* all of which are in his likeness, as he is in theirs—but with this 
very important distinction necessitated by the inconnumerability of the 
unique centre, that while the likeness in the thing depends upon the 
archetype, the latter in no way depends upon the thing, but is logically 
antecedent: “The model of all that is, preexistent, He knows all genera- 
tions (satahsatah pratimanam purobhuh visva veda janima), He smites 
the Dragon; shining (or ‘sounding’) forth (pra... arcan) from 
Heaven our Leader, cattle-fain, as Comrade frees his comrades from the 
curse ” (amuicat nir avadyat, RV. III, 31, 8).1* The terms “ exemplar ” 
and “image,” which imply in strictness “model” and “copy” can 
however be used equivocally, and for this reason a distinction is made 
between the archetype as imago imaginans and the imitation as imago 
tmaginata (St. Bonaventura, I Sent., d. 31, p. 11, a. 1, q. 1 conel.). 
A corresponding ambiguity is met with in Sanskrit, where the distinc- 
tion must be made according to the context. As imago imaginans, the 
deity is called “primordial omniform” (agriyam visvaripam, RV. I, 
13, 10), “the likeness of all things” (visvasya pratimanam, RV. II, 
12, 29, cf. III, 31, 8, cited above), “the omniform likeness of a thou- 
sand ” (sahasrasya pratimam visvaripam, VS. XIII, 41), “ the counter- 
part of Earth” (pratimanam prthivyah, RV. I, 52, 13), “for every 


figure He hath been the form (ripam ripam pratiripo babhiva), that 
is his likeness that we should regard (tad asya ripam praticaksandya), 
it is by his magic-powers (mdydbhih) that He proceeds in a plurality of 
aspects ” (pururipa iyate, RV. VI, 47, 18). This likeness by which the 
Father proceeds is the sacrifice—“ yielding himself up to the Angels, he 
expressed a likeness of himself, to wit, the sacrifice, hence one says, 


intellectu conceptum, ib., I, q. 45, a. 6, c). Cf. St. Bonaventura, Agens per 
intellectum producit per formas, quae non sunt aliquid rei, sed idea in mente 
sicut artifex producit arcam (II Sent., d. 1, p. 1, a. 1, q. 1, ad 3, 4): et quia multa 
sunt cognita, et unum cognoscens, ideo ideae sunt plures, et ars tantum una 
{ib., q. 35, a. unic., q. 3, ad 2). 

13 Cf, St. Bonaventura, Quia vero (exemplar in Deo) infinitum et immensum, 
ideo extra omne genus. Et hinc est, quod existens unum potest esse similitudo 
expressiva (=srjyamdna) multorum (Breviloquium, p. 1, ¢. 8). 

14Here the divine providence is directly connected with the act of creation 
(conquest of the dragon, and release of individual potentialities from the darkness, 
duress, and deformity or evil of the antenatal tomb to light and operation). 
“Cattle” in RV. are unrealised potentialities of every kind, of which the pro- 
ceeding principles desire to take effective possession. 
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‘ Prajapati is the sacrifice’ ” (dtmanah pratimanam asrjata, yad yajnam, 
tasmad Ghuh prajapatir yajnah, SB. XI, 1, 8, 3; where the relation of 
the one and the many is again involved, for the Father remains impassi- 
ble, although in a consubstantial likeness (that of the “ Year,” 1b. XI, 
1, 6, 13) sacrificially divisible. But while in these passages there can 
be no doubt of the priority of the pattern (pratimana, pratima, prati- 
ripa), pratiripa in KBU. cited below is no less surely imago imaginata; 
and although He is the model of all things, no one of them can be called 
his like, “ There is no likeness (pratimaénam) of him amongst those 
born or to be born” (RV. IV, 18, 4).*® 

The exemplary image, form, or idea is then a likeness in the prior 
sense of imitable prototype; in fact, “ It is inasmuch as God knows his 
essence as being imitable by this or that creature, that He knows it as 
the particular reason and idea of that creature” (St. Thomas, Sum. 
Theol., I, q. 15, a. 2c).*® An assimilation such as this need not imply 
a likeness of nature or mode; indeed, minima assimilatio sufficit ad 
rationem exemplaris (St. Bonaventura, J Sent., d. 36, a. 3, q. 2 concl.). 
For example, if “He shines upon this world in the aspect of Person ” 
(purusaripena, AA. II, 2, 1), if man is “ made in the image and likeness 
of God,” it does not follow that God as He is in himself is just like or 
of the same kind as a man, but only that the form or idea of man is 
present to his consciousness and being, and be it noted, there on equal 
terms with an amoeba. And it is in the same way that the human artist 
embodies the single form entertained in his intellect in other natures 
such as those of stone or pigment; the imago imaginans here as before 
being the formal cause of the becoming of the imago imaginata; as is 
implied in the dictum ars imitatur naturam in sua operatione, where 
natura is “ Natura naturans, Creatrix, Deus.” 

In KBU. IV, 2, “The macrocosm in the Sun, the likeness in the 
mirror ” (dditye mahat .. . ddarse pratiripah), pratiriipa is evidently 
imago imaginata. It is in fact as a reflection or projection and as we 
shall see expressively (srjyamdna) that the eternal reasons or ideas 
(némant) are represented in their contingent aspects (ripant) ; a formu- 
lation that implies the traditional doctrine of the correspondence of 
macrocosm and microcosm, as enunciated for example in AB. VIII, 2, 


15“ No likeness,” i.e. no similitudo univocationis sive participationis (St. 
Bonaventura, I Sent., d. 35, a. unic., q. 1, concl.) ; non est similitudo per unius 
naturae participationem (ib., q. 4, ad 1). 

16 Idea non nominat tantum essentiam, sed essentiam imitabilem, St. Bona- 
ventura, I Sent., d. 36, q. 2, a. 2 ad 1. 
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“ Yonder world is in the likeness of (anuriipa) this world, this world 
in the likeness of that,” a condition that is clearly exhibited in our 
diagram by the correspondence of circle with circle, point for point. 
In what manner the ideas are causal with respect to all their contingent 
aspects will be apparent when we recall that the central consciousness is 
always thought of as a Light or Sound, of which the contingent forms 
on any circumference are projections, reflections, expressions, or echoes 
thrown as it were upon the wall of Plato’s cave, or upon the screen of a 
theatre, with only this difference, that the pattern or lantern slide which 
corresponds to the “form” or “idea” of the picture actually seen, is 
not merely close to the source of light, but intrinsic to the light itself, 
so that we meet on the one hand with such expressions as “ formal light ” 
(Ulrich of Strassburg) and “image-bearing light” (Eckhart), and on 
the other such as VS. V, 35, “Thou art the omniform light” (jyotir 
asi visvaripam).* “He lent their light to other lights” (adadhaj 
jyotisu jyotir antah, RV. X, 54, 6), “ Ye, Agnisomau, found the single 
light for many ”; and in the building of the fire altar, the brick laid 
down “for progeny” and representing Agni is called the “manifold 
light ” (visvajyotis, SB. VIII, 4, 2, 25-6). 

A subtle problem arises here. For what is meant by the assertion that 
“The Spirant is interminable, omniform, and yet no doer of anything ” 
(anantas cétma visvariipo hy akarta, SvU. I, 9), or as Eckhart expresses 
it, by the apparent contradiction of the statements that “ He works willy 
nilly ” and “ There no work is done at all”? In view of this, that all 
the personal powers may be described as reaching out to all things 
(visvaminva, RV. passim, cf. II, 5, 2, where Agni visvam invati) what 
is meant by the assertion “ At the back of yonder heaven,'* what they 


*7In Scholastic philosophy, the nature of the divine exemplarism is constantly 
illustrated by means of the likeness of light, e. g., “ which although it is numeri- 
cally one, nevertheless expresses many and different kinds of color” (St. Bona- 
ventura, I Sent., d. 35, a. unic., q. 2 ad 2); “ Exemplary cause, just as physical 
light is one in kind, which is none the less that of the beauty that is in all colors, 
which the more light they have the more beautiful they are, and of which the 
diversity is occasioned by the diversity of the surfaces that receive the light ” 
(Ulrich ENGELBERTI), see my Mediaeval Aesthetic, I, in Art Bulletin, 17 (1935), 
38; Dante, Paradiso, XXXIII, 82-90, “One simple Light, that in its depths en- 
closes, as in a single volume, all that is scattered on the pages of the universe.” 

*®T.e., “In the world beyond the falcon,” JB. III, 268, “there the Sun does 
not shine” (MundU. II, 2, 10 and KU. V, 15); in the divine darkness (tamas, 
passim) ; “ Things belonging to the state of glory are not under the sun” (St. 
Thomas, Sum. Theol., III, q. 91, a. 1), “One escapes altogether through the 
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chant is an omniscient word compelling nothing” (mantrayante divo 
amusya prsthe visvavidam vacam avisvaminvam, RV. I, 164, 10), and 
why is the chariot of the Sun, although by nature directed everywhere 
(visivrtam) also described as having no effect on anything (avisva- 
minvam, RV. II, 40, 3)? These questions have an important bearing 
on the problems of destiny and free will. As follows: the centrifugal 
procession of individual potentialities depends upon the central unity 
essentially, their becoming, life, or spiration depends entirely upon the 
being and spiration of the Primal Spirant, in this sense, that the very 
existence of individual radii or rays becomes unthinkable if we abstract 
the central luminous point; ** and this dependence is constantly asserted, 
for example in the designation of Agni as “ all-supporting” (visvam- 
bhara). 

On the other hand, it is not the single form of all potentialities, 
making arbitrary dispositions (“Heaven gives no orders”), but the 
specific *° form of each potentiality that determines each thing’s indi- 
vidual mode or character, and gives to it its “proper likeness” 
(svaripam). In other words, God or Being is the common cause of the 
becoming of all things, but not immediately of the distinctions between 
them, which distinctions are determined by “the varying works inherent 
in the respective personalities ” (Sankaracirya, on Vedanta Sitra, II, 1, 
32, 35) ; they are born according to the measure of their understanding 


(yathé-prajiam, AA. II, 3, 2); or as more commonly implied in RV. 
according to their several ends or purposes (anta, artha); “they live 
dependent on (upajivanti) their such and such desired ends” (yam yam 
antam abhikiamah, ChU. VII, 1, 4). So it is said “ Now run ye forth 


midst of the Sun ” JB. I, 3); “ No man cometh to the Father save through me” 
(John, XIV, 6), who as the Sun is the “gateway of the worlds” (lokadvara, 
ChU. VIII, 6, 6). 

1° In this case, that of pralaya absolutely, all things are returned to the con- 
dition of potentiality, and even the first assumption in Godhead, that of light 
or being, has not been made. The individual is then “drowned,” losing “name 
and aspect,” and if a Comprehensor is completely enlarged from all necessity 
without residual elements of existence; or if not wholly and consciously perfected, 
must await the opportunities of manifestation and experience in a succeeding 
aeon, when the dawning of another day again effects the Harrowing of Hell. 

20 Form, idea, reason, species, truth, virtue, and beauty, although not synonymous, 
are interchangeable terms in Scholastic exemplarism, because one at their source. 
Species, however, in this sense, does not imply a group within a genus, but what 
is individually specific, and similarly as regards goodness (or perfection) and 
beauty, things being good or beautiful in their kind (and there is only one of 
each kind) and not indefinitely. 
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your several ways” (pra niinamn dhavata prthak, RV. VIII, 100, 7).™ 
“Tn fine,” as Plotinus expresses it (IV, 3, 13 and 15) “ the law is given 
in the entities upon whom it falls; these bear it about with them. Let 
but the moment arrive, and what it decrees will be brought to act by 
those beings in whom it resides; they fulfil it because they contain it; 
it prevails because it is within them; it becomes like a heavy burden, 
and sets up in them a painful longing to enter the realm from which 
they are bidden from within,” and thus “all diversity of condition in 
the lower spheres is determined by the descendant beings themselves.” 
A doctrine of this kind, which makes each creature the source and 
bearer, not of its own being but of its own destiny (and this is what one 
means by “ free will,” although this is in reality a state of bondage, viz. 
to the idiosyncracy of the individual will) is common to all tradition, 
and has been everywhere expressed in almost the same way: for example, 
“It is manifest that fate is in the created causes themselves” (St. 
Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, q. 116, a. 2) ; “ God’s being is bestowed on all 
creatures alike, only each receives it according to its receptivity” 
(Tauler, The Following of Christ, English version by Morell, § 154, 
p. 135) ; “ As is the harmony, so also is the sound or tone of the eternal 
voice therein; in the holy, holy, in the perverse, perverse ” (Boehme, 
Signatura Rerum, XVI, 6-7) ; “formal light . . . of which the diversity 
is occasioned by the diversity of the surfaces that receive the light” 


(Ulrich of Strassburg) ; for, as Macrobius says, unus fulgor tlluminat, 
et in universis appareat in multis speculis (Comm. ex Cicerone in 
Somniwm Scipionis, I, 14). We find this point of view also in Islam; 


the creative utterance, kun, “ Be,” causes or permits the positive exist- 


ence of individuals, but in another sense (that of mode), they are causes 
of themselves “because He only wills what they have it in them to 
become ” (Ibnu’l ‘Arabi, as cited by Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism, p. 151). 

That we do what we must is a matter of contingent necessity (necessi- 
tas coactionis) altogether distinct from the infallible necessity (necessitas 
infallibilitatis) with which He who acts “ willingly but not from will ” 
(Eckhart), and “does what must be done” (cakrih .. . yat karisyam, 
RV. VII, 20, 1, cf. I, 165, 9 and VI, 9, 3), viz. “those things which 
God must will of necessity ” (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, q. 45, a. 2c) ; 


71 In this connection may be noted KU. IV, 14, “Just as water rained upon a 
lofty peak runs-here-and-there (vidhdvati), so one who sees the principles in 
multiplicity (dharmany prhtak pagsyan) pursues after them” (anudhavati). 
[Eprrors’ Nore: There is no note no. 22.] 
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the individual is then only freed (mukta) to the extent that the private 
will to which he is in bondage consents to His who wills all things alike, 
a condition implied in RV. V, 46, 1, his condition “who hath what he 
will, for whom spiration is his will, who doth not will” (apta-kamam 
atma-kamam akamam, BU. IV, 3, 21); as Boethius expresses it, “The 
nearer a thing is to the First Mind, the less it is involved in the chain 
of fate.” It is because these considerations can hardly be made intelli- 
gible without reference to the concept of the relation of one and many 
proper to Exemplarism that we have thought it proper to refer to the 
matter in the present connection. 

As to our rendering of dtman: in the citation from Tauler, above, 
“being ” or “essence ” corresponds to dtman as the supposttum of acci- 
dents and sine qua non of all modality (-maya). We have experimented 
elsewhere with a rendering of atman by “ essence,” but propose in future 
to adhere to a more strictly etymological equivalent, more especially 
inasmuch as the dtman doctrine in RV. must be considered in connection 
with X, 129, 2 dnid avatam, equivalent to “at the same time dtmya and 
anatmya,” or “ equally spirated, despirated.” The word dtman, derived 
from an or vd, to “ breathe ” or “ blow,” is in fact more literally “ spirit,” 
spirant or spiration, and hence “ life.” ?* This Spirit or Gale (dtman, 
prana, vata, or vayu) is, as may be understood from what has been said 
above, the only property that can be shared and is thus apparently divided, 
as Being amongst beings, the breath of life in breathing things, cf. 
BrhD. I, 73, “Spiration (atman) is said to be the only participation 
(bhaktih) that can be attributed to the three great Lords of the World ” 
(the functional Trinity). In RV. X, 115, 1, “The Sun, as being the 
spirant (dtman) in all that is mobile or immobile, hath filled Midhome 
and Heaven and Earth” (the “Three Worlds,” the Universe); in X, 
121, 2, “The Golden Germ (hiranyagarbha, Agni, the Sun, Prajaipati) 
is the bestower of spiration ” (dtmada@) ; Agni in this sense is “ a hundred- 
fold spirant (Satétma, RV. I, 149, 3), that is, he has innumerable lives 
or hypostases, as many in fact as there are living things (antar dyusi, 
RV. IV, 58, 11), to each of which he is a total presence (as can be clearly 
seen in our diagram), although as we have seen, each is but a participant 


28 The translation of dtman as “ Self” is unsatisfactory in any case, and mainly 
for two reasons, (1) that it introduces an altogether unfamiliar terminology, 
one that lends itself to misunderstandings connected with the connotation “ selfish- 
ness,” and (2) that the reflexive use of dtman, which underlies the rendering 
“Self,” hardly occurs in RV. Atman is “ spirit,” as this word is used for example 
in the trilogy “body, soul, and spirit” (rapa, néma, adtman). 
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(bhakia) of his life, for though “all is offered, the recipient is able to 
take only so much” (Plotinus, VI, 4, 3).2* In JB. III, 2-3, “ Spira- 
tion (dtman) both of Angels and of mortals, the breath of life (dtman) 
arisen from the sea, and which is yonder Sun ” *** may be read in con- 
nection with SB. VIII, 7, 3, 10, “ Yonder Sun connects (samdvayate)*® 
these worlds by a thread (sitre),?° and what that thread is is the Gale” 
(vayuh), cf. ib., II, 3, 3, 7, “It is by his rays (rasmibhih) that all 
creatures are endowed with their spirations (prénesu abhihitah), and so 
it is that the rays extend downwards to these spirations.” These texts 
recall RV. I, 115, 1 cited above, and III, 29, 11, “ Formed in the Mother, 
He is Matariévan (= Vayu, Spiritus) and becomes the draught of the 
Gale in its course (vatasya sargah), cf. VII, 87, 2 “The Gale that is 
thy breath (dtmda te vatah) thunders through the Firmament .. . and 
in these spheres of Earth and lofty Heaven are all those stations dear 
to thee.” In RV. X, 168, 4, “This Angel, the spiration of the Angels 
(dima devanim), Germ of the world (bhuvanasya garbha) moves as He 
will (yatha vasam),?" his sound (ghosd)** is heard but never his likeness 
(ripam), so let us offer with oblation to the Gale” (vataya). 

Similarly in later texts: “ For that sharing out his spiration, or him- 
self (dtmanam vibhajya, cf. bhakti in BrhD. I, 73), He fills these worlds, 


24 All beings are not their own being, but beings by participation” (St. 
Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, q. 44, a. 1 c); “ Creation is the emanation of all being 
from the Universal Being ” (ib., I, q. 45, a. 4 ad 1). 

ase Cf. 4b., ITI, 33 where the Angel’s omniformity (sarvam ripam) is illustrated 
by the five exempiata, “and what his single form is is the Spirit” (tad etad 
ekam eva riipam préna eva). 

25 Samavaya is “ perpetual co-inherence,” and in the symbolism based on weav- 
ing is illustrated by the relation of thread to the cloth. 

2° The doctrine of the “ thread-breath ” (sitrdétman) recurs in BG. VII, 7, cf. 
X, 21. 

27“ The wind bloweth as it listeth,” etc. (John, III, 8). Cf. Prose Edda, Gylfi, 
18, “ He is so strong that he rears great seas, but strong though he be, yet may 
he not be seen, therefore is he surely wonderfully shapen”; and Rimi, “ Foamed 
the sea (db, Skr. ap), and at every foam-fieck, something took figure and some- 
thing was bodied forth” (XIX in NicHoLson, Shams-i-Tabriz) ; “The Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters ” (Genesis). 

28 Ghosd is to be noted here, as the “voice” of the Gale. This Ghosi is the 
mother of Hiranyahasta, Savitr, the Sun, and one with Vadhrimati and Vice: cf. 
RV. I, 116, 13 and VI, 62, 7, where the Aévins hear the call of Ghosa, the sough- 
ing of the dawn-wind (vasarha vatah, RV. I, 122, 3) of creation, the breath of 
Vac “ Whose breathing is the Gale, whenas JI take in hand to shake the several 
worlds” (vdta iva pravami, etc., RV. X, 125, 8). 
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it is said that as indeed sparks from fire and as light-rays from the sun, 
so from him in the course of his procession (yatha kramanena) the 
spirations and other principles (prénaédyah) go forth again and again” 
(abhyuccarantt punahpunar, MU. VI, 26). Much later: “That (viz. 
the principle, tattva, called Sadasiva, the ‘ Eternal Siva’) becomes by 
inversion (viparyayena)*® and in the splendor of its practical power 


2° “ By inversion” or “by revolution” (viparyayena) involves the notions of 
the “face” and “back” of God—the Janus symbolism—and is reminiscent of 
RV. IV, 1, 2, “Do thou, Agni, turn round thy brother Varuna” (bhrataram 
varunam agne & vavrtsva), and thus, indeed, “the kingdom is reversed” (pary 
dvart rastram, RV. X, 124, 4), dominion passing from the “ Father ” or “ Elder 
Brother ” to the “Son” or “ Younger Brother ” (both relations as well as that 
of consubstantiality are predicated of Varuna and Agni in RV.). 

It is the “rotation” of this central principle, “the axle-point on which the 
eternal substances depend ” (dim na rathyam amrtddhi tasthuh, RV. I, 35, 6)— 
Dante’s il punto dello stelo al cui la prima rota va dintorno—that initiates the 
revolution of the Wheel of the Year, “mounted whereupon the Angels move 
round all the worlds” (KB. XX, 1). It must not, however, be overlooked that 
the “rotation” of a point means nothing secundum rem; the unique centre, 
though the prime mover is by no means the primum mobile, but in itself im- 
moveable. It is only when the radii are projected and circles struck, that is 
when diremption of essence and nature has taken place, that we are given the 
two points d’appui indispensible for leverage and local motion, and only from 
an exterior point of view that we can speak of a rotation of the axle-point, or 
distinguish “face” and “back” in the Supreme Identity (tad ekam): it is the 
felly, not the axle-point that actually turns, impelled by the will to life in 
individual principles. That is why at the same time that the Supreme Identity 
is spoken of as turning from interior (guhya) to exterior (davis) operation 
(vrata) at will (yathd vasam), RV. also treats of the separation of Heaven and 
Earth, that is to say of creation, as being effected by the several desirous prin- 
ciples, whose cocreative activity—the operation of “ mediate causes ”—is brought 
forward in the first and subsequent sacrifices, by which the unitary principle is 
intellectually contracted and identified, as for example in X, 114, 5 “By their 
wordings they made him logically manifold who is but One,” X, 90, 11 and 14, 
“They subdivided the Person . . . thought out the worlds,” and thus in fact by 
their thousand years’ session “ expressed everything ” (viévam asrjata, PB. XXV, 
18,2). It is just because of the distinction of these two points of view (secundum 
rem and secundum rationem intelligendi sive dicendi) that one can ask in 
brahmédaya, as in RV. X, 129, 7, whether indeed the world was expressed from 
within or determined from without. 

The ontology of RV. X, 90, 14, lokdn akalpayan, and X, 114, 5, bahudha 
kalpayanti, is preserved in Lamkdvatdra Sutra, III, 77, “The being of the three 
worlds is conceptual (vikalpa-mdtram), without external validity (bdhyamartham 
na vidyate); it is as a concept that it is seen pictorially ” (vikalpam dréyate 
citram). 
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(kriydsakty-aujjvalaye, cf. ujjvalati in MU. VI, 26) the form of the 
universal demiurge of things in their manifested likeness (vyaktakara- 
visvanusamdhatr-ripam), and this is the principle called ‘Lord’” 
(iSvara-tattvam, Mahartha-mafjari, XV, Commentary) ;*° virtually 
identical with the formulation of Philo, according to whom “Two 
powers are first distinguished (cyifovra) from the Logos, viz. a poetic 
according to which the artist ordains all things and which is called God: 
and the royal power of him called the Lord, by which He controls all 
things.” * 

From all of the foregoing passages it is evident that as in Scholastic 
and Neo-Platonic, so also in the Vedic tradition, it is a formal light that 
is the cause of the being and becoming of all things (as light, the cause 
of their being, as formal the cause of their becoming) ; the fontal raying 
of this primal light seeming to be an actual expression or emanation 
(srsti) and local motion (caranam, gati), although really this Agni even 
while “He proceedeth foremost, still remains in his ground” (anv 
agram carati ksett budhnah, RV. III, 55, 6), “ While yet abiding in the 
Germ, He is repeatedly born” (RV. VIII, 43, 9), cf. Plotinus (IV, 3, 
13) “ abiding intact above, while giving downwards,” and Eckhart, “ The 
Son remains within as Essence and goes forth as Person . . . other, but 
not another, for this distinction is logical (Skr. vikalpam), not real” 


(Skr. satyam). 


As Plotinus expresses it (VI, 4, 3), “ Under the theory of procession 


by powers,®? souls are described as rays.” ** In other words, the ani- 

80 Kashmir Series, XI, Bombay, 1918, p. 44; ripam is here imago imaginans. 
Other instances of the persistence of the exemplarist concept in later literature 
may be cited in the Kadambari (Parab’s ed., Bombay, 1928, p. 10) where King 
Sudraka is compared to God, “ whose abundance (vasatd, cf. Vedic Vasu, Vasistha) 
displays the likeness of every form ” (prakatita-visvaripdkrter) , and in Sakuntald, 
II, 9, where the heroine is so beautiful that she seems to have been “ intellectually 
created by Brahma” (manasa krté vidhind), to be that is rather a divine idea 
than a mundane actuality. 

31 Bréhier, Les Idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d’Alexandrie, Paris, 
1925, p. 113. “Two powers,” i.e. spiritual and temporal, brahma and ksatra. 

32 “ Powers,” in Skr. éaci, Sakti, svadhd, vibhiti, ete. “It is the manifestation 
of their (the devas’) powers that their names are various ” (BrD. I, 71). 

58 Cf. MU. VI, 26 as cited above. In Christian iconography, in representations 
of the Anunciation, the Spirit (dove) moves on the path of a ray that extends 
from the Supernal Sun to the Virgin, while in representations of the Nativity a 
similar ray (which is in fact coincident with the axis of the universe, the trunk 
of the tree of life, Gnostic stawros, and the “one foot ” of the Sun) connects the 
Bambino with the Sun. Even in the case of ordinary conceptions the Spirit is 
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mating (jinva, codana, sava) principle is both a living and a vocal 
power, and the light of the world. Ayu, “Life,” and Visvayu, “ Uni- 
versal Life,” are constant epithets of Agni, who is “the one life of the 
Angels” (asur ekam devandm, RV. I, 121, 7) and “the only guardian 
of being” (bhitasya .. . patir ekah, 1b. 1), and manifests himself as 
Light (jyotis, bhdna, arka, etc.), whether of the Fire-flash or the 
Supernal Sun. As in John, I, 1-3, In principio erat verbum, et verbum 
erat apud Deum, et Deus erat verbum ... Omnia per ipsum facta sunt 
..- Quod factum est in ipso vita erat; et vita erat lux hominum.** 
This equivalence of life, light, and sound must be taken account of 
when we consider the causal relationship of Vedic nama, “name” or 
“noumenon ” to riipa, “phenomenon” or “ figure,” which is that of 
exemplary cause to exemplatum; for while nama involves the concept 
primarily of thought or sound, ripa involves the concept primarily of 
vision. Not that light and sound are strictly speaking synonymous, for 
though they refer to one and the same thing, they do so under different 
aspects, but that the utterance Fiat lux and the manifestation Lux erat 
by no means imply a temporal succession of events; the utterance 
(vyahrtt) of names and the appearance of the worlds is simultaneous, 
and strictly speaking eternal.** Thus we find in JB. III, 33 that “ The 
Sun is sound ; therefore they say of the Sun, ‘ He proceeds resounding ’ ” 
(ya dditya svara eva sah, tasmad etam ddityam dhus, svara etiti): the 
humming of the world wheel is the music of the spheres. It is in fact 
hardly possible to distinguish the roots svar, to “shine ” (whence sirya, 
“sun”) and svr, to “sound” or “resound” (whence svara, “ musical 


the animating power, St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., III, q. 32, a. 1 agreeing with 
KBU. III, 3, “It is spiration (préna), verily the conscious Spirit (prajidtman) 
that grasps and quickens the flesh.” 

34 According to a variant text, cf. AUGUSTINE, Confessions, VII, 9, quod factum 
est, in eo vita est, et vita erat lux hominum, i.e. “ There is life in what was made, 
and this life was the light of men.” See also GuENON, Verbum, Lux, et Vita, 
Le Voile d’Isis, 39th year, 1934, p. 173, and P. Mus, Le Buddha paré, BEFEO. 
1928, p. 236, note 4, “la voix et la lumiére . . . deux manifestations connexes 
d’une méme nature transcendente.” It may be noted that in RV. X, 168, 4, cited 
above, one and the same verb érnvire, “is heard,” is employed in connection with 
both sound and appearance; while alternatively in I, 164, 44, one and the same 
verb dadrée, “seen,” is similarly employed. 

85 That is to say “now”; that “now” of which a temporal experience is im- 
possible, being only of a past and a future, and where becoming never stops to be. 
We have discussed elsewhere (The Rg Veda as Land-Ndma-Bék) the proposition 
enunciated by Sayana and others that the Veda deals only with what is eternal 
(nityam), and shall return to the subject. 


5 
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note”) and also in some contexts to “shine.” The like applies in the 
case of root arc, which means either to “shine ” or to “ intone,” and to 
its derivatives such as arka, which may mean either “ sheen ” or “ hymn.” 
There is also a close connection, and was probably an original coincidence 
of the roots bhad to “shine” and bhan to “speak.” Even in English 
we still speak of “bright ” ideas and “ brilliant” sayings. 

The shining of the Supernal Sun is then as much an “ utterance ” as 
a “raying ”; he indeed “ speaks ” (mitro... bhruvdnah, RV. III, 59, 1; 
VII, 36, 2), and what he has to say is “that great and hidden name 
(néma guhyam) of multiple effect (purusprk) whereby thou dost pro- 
duce all that has come to be or shall become” (RV. X, 55, 2)—“ The 
Father spoke himself and all creatures in the Word, to all creatures in 
the Son” (Eckhart). The name or form of the thing is thus prior, 
prior that is in hierarchy rather than in time, to the thing itself, and is 
its raison d’etre, whether as pattern or as name; and it is accordingly as 
an expression (srsti) or utterance (vydhrti) that the thing itself is 
manifested or evoked; “in the beginning this universe was unuttered ” 
(avyahrtt, MU. VI, 6). 

In the concluding paragraphs of the present essay we shall accordingly 
assemble certain of the Vedic texts in which the doctrine is explicit or 
implicit that the utterance of a name is of creative efficacy. For example, 
“He by the names of the four (seasons) has set in motion his ninety 
coursers, as a rounded wheel” (RV. I, 155, 6), viz. the Wheel of the 
Year, as made up of four ninety day seasons; it is “ by those four titan 
names immaculate (asuryani némddabhyani .. . yebhih), that he well 
knows, that thou, Indra, hast performed all thy mighty deeds ” (karmani 
cakartha, RV. X, 55, 4; cf. ITI, 38, 4); it is after these hidden names 
that the maker of all things names, that is creates, the Angels, being 
devanim naémadhah, RV. X, 82, 3; it is by recourse to Agni that these 
Angels “ get for themselves those names by which they are worshipped 
sacrificially, and thus contrive their own well-born embodiments ” 
(némain ... dadhire yajiiiyany, asiidayanta tanvah sujatah, RV. I, 
72, 3) ; °° it is inasmuch as he “ knows the distant hidden names (apicyd 
veda nimant guhyd) that Varuna propagates the multiplicity of notions 
of created things (kdvyd puru... pusyati), even as Heaven (i.e. Sun) 
propagates their aspect ” *? (ripam), which “ notions of created things ” 


8° Here the sequence of ideas corresponds to that implied in the Scholastic 
dictum, “the soul is the form of the body.” 

87 As in RV. V, 81, 2, where the Sun visvd riipdni prati muiicate; “ He illumines 
(bhdsayati) these worlds . . . encarnadines (rafijayati) existences here” (MU. 
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(kavyad = kavikarmani, see Note 2) “inhere in him as hub within the 
wheel ” (RV. VIII, 41, 5 and 6). The productive activity of the cocrea- 
tive principles is similarly nominative (némadheyam dadhanah, RV. X, 
71, 1) ; ** “ What was the bovine virtue (sakmyam goh) of the Bull and 
Cow, that they measured out by names (4 némabhth mamire), making 
a manifested-image in it” (ni... mamire ripam asmin, RV. III, 38, 7), 
“Then verily they recollected (amanvat) the distant name (ndma... 
apicyam, admirably rendered by Griffith’s ‘essential form’) of Tvastr’s 
Cow” (RV. I, 84, 15), “ When he (the Sun) upstood, all things him 
adorned; who moves self-luminous, indued in glory; that is the Bull’s, 
the Titan’s mighty form, it is the Omniform who takes his stand upon 
his aeviternities ” (mahat tad vrsno asurasya nama, a visvariipo amrtani 
tasthau, III, 38, 4, where Viévaripa must be Tvastr, and amrtdni, pl., 
contrasts with an implied anantatva in or as which the Asura lies recum- 
bent, ante principwum) ; “The Son (the Sun) in Heaven’s light deter- 


VI, 7); “This supremely pure splendor of the impartible essence illumines all 
things at once ... the patent of his power, resplendent in luminous detail” 
(Eckhart). 

38 Of. ChU. VI, 1, 4, “ Modification is a matter of wording, a giving of names 
to things” (vdcérambhanam vikdro némadheyam, reminiscent also of RV. X, 125, 
8, where the Word, Vac, speaks of herself as drambhamdné bhuvandni; drambha 
has been defined as “mental initiation of action”). It is on the basis of the 
magical efficacy of enunciation that the employment of words of power in ritual 
depends: for example, PB. VI, 9, 5, “ By saying ‘born’ (jatam iti), he brings to 
birth” (jijanat), and ib., VI, 10, 3, “In saying ‘lives’ he puts life into them 
that live.” Cf. Lamkdvatdara Sitra, Ch. VI, p. 228, “ When names are enunciated, 
there is the manifestation of appearance (nimittdbhivyanjakam), there is con- 
cept ” (vikalpah). 

The doctrine of ideas, inseparable from that of exemplarism, recurs in traditional 
teachings at all times. As remarked by Gilson, “Le mot idée remonte a Platon, 
mais la chose elle-méme existait avant lui, puisqu’elle est éternelle. On doit 
d’ailleurs supposer que d’autres hommes les avaient connues avant lui, de quelque 
nom ils les aient désignées, car il y eut des sages antérieurement 4 Platon et en 
dehors méme de la Gréce, et il n’y a pas de sagesse sans la connaissance des idées ” 
(Introduction a VEtude de Saint Augustin, 1931, p.25). The doctrine for example 
appears already in the Sumero-Babylonian conception of creation as a terminology 
or determination, for “ the Babylonians regarded the name oi a thing as its reality 
... to name a thing practically means in their theology to determine its essence ” 
(Lanapon, Sumerian Epic, 1915, pp. 39-40, cf. Semitic Mythology, pp. 99,289). In 
the Clementine Homilies, in connection with the doctrine of the True Prophet, 
similar to the Indian “ Eternal Avatar,” we find with reference to Adam’s calling 
of things by their names, “He himself, being the only true prophet, fittingly 
gave names to each animal, according to the merits of its nature, as having made 
| 
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mines the Father-Mother’s third hidden name” (dadhati putrah pitror 
apicyam nama trtiyam adhi rocane divah, IX, 75, 2, where dadhati... 
nama is the same as to be ndmadhdah as in X, 82, 3 as cited above) ; and 
all this is at the same time a creative recollection in the Platonic sense, 
as in RV. X, 63, 8, where the Visve Devah are “ mindful of all that is 
mobile or immobile” (visvasya sthatur jagatas ca mantavah). It is 
“by wordings” (vacobhih) that they “think Him out as manifold who 
is but One” *® (RV. X, 114, 5); that He indeed appears at all depends 
upon the ritual incantation, “And sundry sang, the brought to mind 
the Great Chant, whereby they made the Sun to shine ” *° (arcanta eke 
mahi sima manvata, etc., RV. VIII, 29, 10); “by an angelic utterance 
they opened up the cattle-fold ” (vacasa daivyena, etc., RV. IV, 1, 15).* 

The “names” or noumena of things are, moreover, everlasting, and 
in this respect unlike the things themselves in their contingent mani- 
festation: “ When a man dies, what does not go out of him is his name 
(nama), that is endless (ananta), and inasmuch as what is endless is 
the Several Angels, thereby he wins accordingly the endless world” 
(anantam lokam), BrhU. III, 2, 12; in other words, his name is “ written 
in the Book of Life.” From the point of view of the desirous principles, 


*° That this is possible depends on his Protean nature, who is “ omniform ” 
(visvariipa, passim), and is “ man-made” in the sense that he assumes the forms 
that are imagined by his worshippers. 

40“ For that God is God he gets from creatures. ... Before creatures were, 
God was not God” (Eckhart). 

“1 Intellect being identical with its noumenal content, the intellectual creation 
so often referred to in Vedic tradition is essentially the same thing as a creation 
by the utterance of a name or names. The intellectual creation is typically 
per artem, as for example in RV. I, 20, 2, “ they wrought by intellect ” (tataksur 
manasa), where root taks implies the use of an axe on wood, viz. that “ wood 
from which they fashioned Heaven and Earth,” RV. X, 31, 7. The intellectual 
operation is moreover strictly speaking a conception; what is formulated in the 
“heart ” by the application of manas to vac is literally a generation and a vital 
operation; as in BrhU. I, 5, 7, “ The Father is manas (intellect), the Mother vac 
(Word), the Child préma (life).” In RV. X, 71, 2 there may be noted the 
expression manasd vacam akrata; manasa kr being parallel to haste or panau kr, 
to “marry,” where kr, to “ make,” has a value comparable to that of “make ” 
in the modern erotic vernacular. Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, q. 45, a. 6 ce: 
where the artist is said to operate by a word conceived in his intellect (per 
verbum in intellectu conceptum), that is like the Father and Divine Architect, 
per artem and ew voluntate, both with knowledge and with will; the consciousness 
of the artist being in either case a conjoint principle, and the “ work” (karma) 
the artist’s child. 
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in potentia but eager to be in act, the possession of a “name” and 
corresponding entity is naturally the great desideratum,*? and what they 
most fear is to be “ robbed of their names,” cf. RV. V, 44, 4, “ Krivi in 
the forest steals away their names” (krivir nimani pravane musyatt). 

On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that individuation and 
identification are specific limitations, implying the possession of only a 
particular ensemble of possibilities to the exclusion of all others. “ Speech 
(vac) is the cord, and names (naémdni) the knot whereby all things are 
bound” (AA. II, 1, 6). Liberation (mukti), then, as distinguished 
from salvation, is something other than a perpetual and ideal being still 
oneself and as it were a part of the world picture; liberation in the fullest 
sense of the word is a liberation not merely from phenomenal becoming, 
but from any noumenal determination whatever.*** The cycle that must 
for the Wayfarer begin with the audition or the finding of a name must 
for the Comprehensor end in silence, where no names are spoken, none 
is named, and none remembered. There knowledge-of, which would 
imply division, is lost in the coincidence of knower and known, “as a 
man locked in the embrace of a dear bride knows naught of a within or 
a without ” (BrhU. IV, 3, 21) ; there “ none has knowledge of each who 
enters of each who enters, that he is so-and-so or so-and-so” (Rimi) ; 
the prayer of the soul is answered, “ Lord, my welfare lies in thy never 
calling me to mind” (Eckhart). If what of the Supreme Identity is 
manifestable appears to us to be contracted into variety and individu- 
alised, the doctrine of Exemplarism, common to both the Eastern and 
the Western forms of a common tradition, exhibits the relation of this 
apparent multiplicity to the unity on which it hangs, and apart from 
which its being would be a pure nonentity; and furthermore, inasmuch 
as the last end must be the same as the first beginning, the way is pointed 
out that leads again from multiplicity to unity, from the semblance to 
reality. As in AA. II, 3, 8 (3, 4), “The Makers, laying aside the Yes 
and No, what’s ‘ blunt’ and what is veiled of speech,** have found their 


“2 Hence the distress of the Devas at Agni’s hesitation in RV. X, 51, and their 
corresponding fear when the Buddha, who is the same as Agni usarbudh, hesitates 
to set in motion the Wheel of Order, by which the Way is to be opened for them 
to proceed. 

“28 No longer fed by form or aspect (ndémaripdd-vibhuktah) , the Comprehensor 
reaches thus the heavenly Person beyond the yon, knowiag the ultimate Brahman, 
he indeed becomes the Brahman ” (Mundaka Up., III, 18-19). 

“8 T.e. abandoning all dialectic, cf. BrhU. III, 5, “laying aside both innocence 
and learning, then is he a Silent Sage.” Krira and ulbanisnu, rendered tentatively 
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quest; they that were held in bond by names are now beatified in that 
which was revealed ; they now rejoice in what had been revealed by name, 
in that in which the host of Angels cometh to be one; putting away all 
evil by this spiritual power, the Comprehensor reaches Paradise. 


9)? 44 


by “blunt” and “veiled ” seem to imply pratyaksam and paroksam, all that is 
formal, no longer significant for one to whom the content of all form is immediately 
present. 

“* The text is difficult, but there can be no doubt that Keith correctly explains 
that it means “ they rose above mere names to the unity of brahman or prdna.” 
Cf. RV. khila, IV, 10, yatra visvam bhuvaty ekanidam, “Where all abides in 
one nest.” 
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Most works of northern Indian Buddhism were composed in a curious 
mixed dialect which I call “hybrid Sanskrit”. In the issue of BSOS 
dedicated to Sir George Grierson, I discuss this dialect and offer evidence 
to prove that it was based on a “ protocanonical ” Buddhist Prakrit, 
which was closely related to Ardhamagadhi and to Apabhranéga, tho not 
identical with either. I am engaged in linguistic studies looking towards 
a Dictionary and a Grammar of this hybrid Sanskrit. The present paper 
may be regarded as a provisional draft of one chapter of such a Grammar. 
It deals with the noun forms of the common a-declension (masculine 
and neuter). It is based chiefly on the Saddharmapundarika (abbreviated 
SP) and the Lalitavistara (LV), supplemented by only occasional refer- 
ence to other texts. Even for these two texts my records are probably 
not exhaustive ; certainly not for LV, of the text of which I have not yet 
completed my first grammatical and lexical analysis. The paper must 
therefore be regarded as only tentative, not final. It will suggest, how- 
ever, the interest and importance of the theme, and the sort of results 
likely to be produced. Among other things it shows, for instance, that 
the protocanonical Prakrit on which this dialect is based must have con- 
tained some inflectional endings that have not been recorded elsewhere, 
in any historically known dialect. One of the most important of such 
forms mentioned in this paper is the loc. sg. in -esmin. 

It is well known that the prose parts of such works as SP and LV, at 
least in our editions and apparently in the mss., differ greatly from the 
verses in language. They are composed in what is formally almost 
normal Sanskrit, whereas the verses are full of Prakrit or semi-Prakrit 
forms, and are therefore much more important for my present purpose. 
As my above-mentioned article shows, there is reason to think that the 
original form of the prose, at least of SP, was more Prakritic than 
appears in the editions or even in the mss. The Kashgar and Nepalese 
mss. of SP often differ in this respect, one group (generally, it seems, 
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the Kashgar) showing a Prakritic form where the other has its “ correct ” 
Sanskrit equivalent. We assume that as a rule the Prakritic forms, 
wherever they occur, are more apt to be original. 

For an understanding of the language of the verses, a correct analysis 
of the meter is important. On this I must refer, in lieu of extended 
discussion, to an article contributed to a volume shortly to appear in 
honor of Professor Kuppuswami Sastri of Madras. Here I shall only 
note that while the quantitative schemes of the meters are very rigidly 
adhered to, in attaining this end the language permits arbitrary lengthen- 
ing and shortening of any vowel metri causa; and: this is specially com- 
mon with final vowels. Original Sanskrit diphthongs may similarly be 
shortened: e (and possibly ai?) to i, and o to u. In this paper I shall 
distinguish forms which seem to be used only or chiefly for the sake of 
the meter (using the abbreviation “ m. c.”). 

I shall use for the names of Prakrit dialects the same abbreviations as 
in PiscHEL’s Grammatik, except that I use Ap. for Apabhranéa, as less 
apt to be ambiguous than Pischel’s A. 

References are to page and line of the Kern-Nangio edition of SP 
and of Lermann’s edition of LV. Occasionally I refer to the Bubl. Ind. 
or Calcutta edition of LV (“Calc.”) ; and to the new Toky6 edition of 
SP (of which at the time of writing I have seen two parts) as “WT” 
(WocrHara and TsucuHipA, the editors). By “Weller” I refer to F. 
WELLER’s dissertation, Veber die Prosa des Lalita Vistara, Leipzig, 1915. 

In my BSOS article, I showed that the formal declensional categories 
of Sanskrit have been to some extent confused in this dialect, as in some 
Prakrits (and as a result, primarily, of phonetic changes in Prakrit, with 
some analogical extension). This is most notably true of the distinction 
between masculine and neuter forms; but it is hardly less true, in the 
verses, of that between nominative and accusative forms. This general 
fact must be kept in mind in interpreting the forms listed below. Here 
I must add that there appear to be cases in LV (not, so far as I have 
noted, in SP) in which the “stem-form” of words of this declension, 
in -a, is used (not only for nom. and acc. sg., dual, and pl., which is 
standard in Apabhranga, but also) for any oblique case of the singular. 
The number of instances so far noted is, to be sure, small; and the cor- 
ruption of the LV mss. is so great that one might be tempted to suggest 
emendation of all of them. But the forms usually occur in verses, and 
sometimes in positions where no “regular” form would be metrically 
possible. Since meter, in these texts, is very rigid, and may be relied on 
as a definite criterion, I find it hard to doubt the reality of the phe- 
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nomenon. It has no parallel in any recorded Prakrit, not even in Ap., 
and I confess that I am hard put to it for a reasonable explanation. In 
the ablative, -a might be regarded as a metrical shortening of -d (Pra- 
kritic for -dt), which actually occurs (below). But in no other oblique 
case can -a be explained as a phonetic development of any known Sanskrit 
or Prakrit ending. If it be suggested that it is a sort of analogical 
generalization of the ending -a as historically established in the nom., 
acc., voc., and abl. cases,—in short, a generalized singular form with loss 
of any case distinction,—this would imply a stage like that of the modern 
vernaculars, most of which have (at least for many nouns) only one form 
in the singular. It is a little hard for me to believe in so extreme a form 
of this phenomenon at such an early date. Yet, as stated above, something 
approaching it seems to be indicated for the nom.-acc. cases. 

Since these oblique-case forms in -a should be regarded as a group, 
it will be more convenient to list them here, all together, rather than 
separately under the several cases. The following are all that I have so far 
noted; all from LV. Instr.: 191.3 (verse) drogya dhig vividhavyddhi- 
parahatena, “ fie upon health, which is afflicted with all sorts of diseases ” 
(note adjective -hatena, with drogya; and cf., in the preceding line, the 
precisely parallel dhig yauvanena ... “fie upon youth ...”). The 
regular form would be metrically impossible—Abl.: 163.20 tat sdédho 
puravara ita Sighram niskramyd, “so, O saint, go forth quickly from 
this excellent city” (Skt. puravardd itah); and 164.11 niskramyd 
puravara ita sighram (both these in verses).—Gen.: 47. 20 (verse) ydvac 
ca garbhi vasate .. . yavaj jardmarana cintakarah prasiitah “ while he 
dwells in the womb . . . and before he is born as Ender of old age and 
death ”; °maranasya would be metrically impossible, but a conceivable 
emendation would be °maranaantakarah (such sandhi is quite allowable 
in this dialect). 109.4 (verse) swvyaktam jinaratna jambunilaye dhar- 
makarasyodbhavah, “clearly in the home of the jambu there is birth of 
the Jina-jewel, the Mine of the Law” (in Asita’s hymn; jinaratna 
cannot be voc., nor anything but gen.; °ratnasya metrically impossible). 
—Loc.: 166.6 (verse) tahi nrpa (all mss. and both editions) = tasmin 
nrpe; emendation to nrpt would be possible. And twice, according to 
all mss., in prose: 71.5 na khalu punar bhiksavo mayddevi bodhisattva 
kuksigate gurukayatam samjanite sma, “while the Bodhisattva was in 
her womb...”, and 409. 12 drsta eva dharma sadksat° (so mss.; Lefmann 
emends foolishly, see Weller, ad loc.; if any emendation is to be made, 
both these passages had best be emended to bodhisattve and dharme 
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respectively, and this is what Weller proposes; but the parallels quoted 
above make me doubtful). 

We shall now take up seriatim the case-forms of this declension which 
occur, other than the regular Sanskrit forms (all of which are likewise 
known to this dialect). Except as specifically noted, it is to be under- 
stood that the “ Prakritic ” forms, that is all that depart from Sanskrit 
grammar, are found only in the verses, not in the prose. When they 
occur in prose, this fact will be specifically stated. Irregularities which 
concern only the peculiar (Prakritic) sandhi of the language will, as a 
rule, be mentioned only when there seem to be special reasons for doing 
so. For instance, any final vowel is (in the verses) liable to be elided 
before an initial vowel; hence such endings as -en’ and -dy’ for the instr. 
and dat. sg. -ena and -dya; they may be regarded as morphologically 
regular Sanskrit forms, and will therefore not be specifically recorded. 


Nom. sg. masc. The various sandhi forms which in Skt. represent 
the theoretical ending -as are all common. But they are not always 
differentiated according to the nature of the initial of the next word in 
the same way as in Skt. Namely: 


1. As in most Pkt. dialects, the ending -o, which in Skt. occurs only 
before sonant consonants and a-, is sometimes generalized and used also 
before other vowels, before surd consonants, and before a pause. Ex.: 
SP méaro sa 63.6; samarpito kém- 111.6; ratho idrgako 91.2; LV 
Sabdo 80.15, nirdhavito 92.11 (both at end of lines). 

2. A shortening of this -o is the ending -u, which is very common, 
before any initial without restriction. Chiefly m.c.; not in prose; but 
in a metrically indifferent position occasionally, utpannu SP 177.9 
(initial in an anustubh), samayu LV 162.10 (at the end of a line; to be 
sure in a meter normally requiring a long final syllable, possibly therefore 
to be emended to samayo, but there is no’ v.1. recorded). Reported by 
Pischel only for Ap. (where it is very common) and Dhakki; also com- 
mon in the language of the “ Prakrit Dhammapada ” (Dutreuil de Rhins 
ms.). Ex.: SP satkéru 93.3; kalpu 68.1; sthitu 88.1; vasu 96.6; LV 
priyu 46.13; gajavaru 56. 16. 

3. Even commoner than -w is the ending -a, to be regarded as pho- 
netically derived from Skt. -as (-ah, -as etc.) by Prakritic loss of the 
final consonant. It is common in Ap. and occurs m.c. in AMg. Mg. 
Ex.: SP saddharma 68.12; uccéra 85.14; vimukta 92.8; LV ndasti 
sativa yo daridra 76.1; samartha 29.3; dvija 165.17. Chiefly, and in 
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SP exclusively so far as I have noticed, in positions where the meter 
requires a short. (Apparent exceptions in SP are rare and always to be 
regarded as textual corruptions; e.g. 61.9 sarva Sruniydina, where we 
must read sarvah or sarvo or sarvd, since the following initial sr° is 
necessarily pronounced as a single consonant, so that sarva is unmetrical.) 
LV, however, apparently shows it a few times in prose. Weller 44 quotes 
four instances, one of which is certainly to be rejected; LV 377.10 
parinirvatu bhagavan parinirvatu sugata has no nom., but two vocatives 
(note bhagavan!), altho the verb in 3d person; this illogically blended 
construction is not uncommon, both in Vedic (Vedic Variants I §§ 293, 
332; III §§ 324, 333), and in late post-classical Skt. (see EMENEAU, 
Jambhaladatta’s Recension of the VetdlapaficavimSati, xxii). But the 
other three are more convincing. Twice (86.7% madapagatah, for mada 
apa°, and 239.7% dharmadhigatah, for dharma adhi°) we might consider 
the possibility of secondary crasis, @ for a(v)-+ a; against this, however, 
we must count the precisely similar smrti pratilabdha 86. 8, which imme- 
diately follows maddpagatah and shows similar lack of 4 in an 1-stem 
nom. (Calc. reads smrtth against all mss.). And no such theory would 
explain 438. 20 mahdvaipulya bodhi® (Lefmann’s word-division must be 
ignored here as very often). That the ending -a, just as in Ap., had 
some currency apart from metrical requirements seems further indicated 
by the sporadic occurrence of -d, rather than -ah or -o, when the meter 


requires a long. For a nom. sg. masc. ending -@ can most naturally be 
explained as a lengthening metri causa of -a. Namely: 


4, -d, probably lengthening of -a m.c., occurs rarely. In SP I have 
noted only apirvadharmé srunitavyu adya, ascaryabhito hi tathagatanim 
308.11. The endings of the two adjectives prove that °dharmda is singu- 
lar, not plural. Three mss, read °dharma, but this is metrically impossi- 
ble (since the following sr- was pronounced as a single consonant), and 
we must admit the edition’s reading, supported by the Kashgar recension 
and three Nepalese mss., for the more usual dharmo or dharmah. This 
is confirmed by LV examples: asahadyu naro vrajate *dvitiyo svakakarma- 
phalanugata vivasah 175. 10, “ without companion a man goes (at death) 
attended by the fruits of his own deeds” (all mss. °gatdé; Calc. °gato) ; 
ksand upasthitah 219.4, “the moment has arrived ” (so all mss., this 
time kept in Cale., while Lefmann emends to ksano); probably also 
anuttarad yo bhava (= abhavah) ragasiidanah 219. 22, “ who hast become 
the supreme destroyer of passion ” (anutt° may’ possibly, but less proba- 
bly, be voc.).—Another conceivable explanation of these noms. in -a 
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would be that they are analogically taken over from the voc. in -d; this 
seems to me less likely. 

5. The AMg. Mg. nom. sg. ending -e (for general Pkt. -0) is ex- 
tremely rare. In SP I know of no instance of a noun; one or two (not 
always certain) cases from pronouns or pronominal adjectives are quoted 
in my article in BSOS (above). In ZV I have found the following 
clear case: anyatra siiri (so read with v.1. for ed. bhiri) bodhisattva 
(nom. sg.) brahmakalpasamnibhe 74.4, “(no one could digest this) 
except the Lord Bodhisattva, like unto...” The forms are certainly 
noms. and unless we emend to °nibho, no other interpretation is possible ; 
there is no v. 1. 


Voc. sg. masc. Besides the regular -a: 

1. -d& is common, even in metrically indifferent positions, so at the 
end of lines in SP (thus situated in the SP examples quoted), where 
quantity is indifferent. It is general Pkt. and is explained by Pischel 
(71) as due to pluti. Ex.: SP jinaina uttama “ O best of Jinas ” 36.9; 
Satapunyalaksanad 162.12; LV nathé 12.10; devé 78.11; in 234.11 ff. a 
long series of vocs., nearly all in -@, in Gopa’s apostrophe to the departed 
Bodhisattva. Altho it cannot be called a case of metrical lengthening, 
I have not found, so far, a single occurrence in the prose of SP or LV. 
Weller 44 erroneously interprets marsé LV 61.16, 226.4 (he should have 
added 39. 8, 209.3) as voc. sg. But, tho addressed to a single person, 
the form is an honorific plural. This is indicated, first, by the fact that 
no other word than this (“dear Sir”) is so used; and secondly by the 
fact that the true reading is marsah (with most mss.), before s-, at 209. 3; 
probably this is also meant at 39.8 (before m-) and 61.16 (before 1-) ; 
only in 226.4 does mdrsdé (addressed to a single person) occur before 
a surd. 

2. Furthermore, ZV (I have not noted any cases in SP) occasionally 
seems to use nom. forms (-as, -w; whether -e is questionable) as vocs. 
So ha kanthaka sujata mama bhartu sahadyakas tvaya kva (read kva, 
m.c.) nito 235.7%, “O noble (horse) K., companion of my husband, 
where have you taken (him)?” All mss. sahdyakas (Calc. °ka, which 
is metrically impossible). A nom. cannot be construed, for it would 
then have to be an epithet of the Bodhisattva (the subject of nito), and 
in that case the gen. sg. bhartu could not depend upon it, and could then 
not be construed at all.—siru or Siru 171.8, “O hero! ”, seems to be 
the true reading despite some variation in the mss.; it can scarcely be 
construed otherwise than as voc.—More doubtful is sdrathivare 193. 16, 
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interpreted by Foucaux (and the Tibetan) as voc. (if so, it is the AMg. 
nom. in -e, above, used as voc.) ; but it seems possible to take it as loc., 
“in the (company of the) excellent charioteer ”; a voc. addressed to the 
charioteer is really rather unexpected here. 


Acc. sg. masc., and nom.-acc. sg. nt. As in Skt., these forms seem 
to be identical; so far, at least, I have found no form used for one that 
is not used for the other also. The regular Skt. forms, -am or -am, are 
common, but are not differentiated quite as in Skt., in that the ending 
with anusvara occurs quite standardly even before vowels, for metrical 
reasons (when a long syllable is required) : so SP -vihdram anu° 61.10; 
duhkham idam 86.9; LV param asgokam 163.19; vyadkaranam rseh 
111. 14, etc. This is properly a matter of sandhi rather than morphology ; 
cf. the line katham imam adbhutam idrsam te SP 313.5 (scanned 

Otherwise : 


1. -w is common, as in the nom. masc. We might be tempted to 
regard it as a nom. form used for acc., in view of the frequency of con- 
fusion between these cases elsewhere. But -u occurs for other final -am 
familiarly enough (e. g. aku = aham SP 62.15 and often) ; and on this 
ground Pischel (351) regards it, possibly rightly, as a phonetic develop- 
ment of the Skt. ending. Its dialectic occurrence is the same as that of 
the nom. masc. -u. It seems to occur only m.c. and is never found in 
prose. Ex.: SP dharmu 93.12; dsayu 62.14; jrdnu 93.10; LV naru 
168.16; visddu 91.17; dinu dattu 53.1; buddhakdaryu krtu 48. 18. 

2. -a, even commoner than the preceding; phonetic reduction of the 
Skt. form, with dialectic distribution as in the nom. masc.; even more 
than there, it is almost limited to use metri causa. Ex.: SP dharma 
177. 3, 236. 14; Sarira 26.8; jndna 302.6; LV sugata 46.9; -rasa 165. 6; 
sukha 42.15; apunya 42.11. Like the preceding (-u), of course limited 
in general to occurrence before consonants; but before vowels, where -am 
would do as well metrically, in LV 175.22 nadikila iva savalukam, 
“like a sandy river-bank” (here the adjective savdlukam proves, the 
forms being nom., that kila retains its ordinary neuter gender) ; possibly 
also in LV 76.6, if we may accept Lefmann’s reading saukhya agra® 
(but it is apparently based on only one ms., A, the best ms.; Cale. °yam). 
It occurs otherwise in verses where the meter is quantitatively indifferent 
in SP 23%.9 atmabhava prabhasvaram, and according to the ed. in SP 
254. 3 virya (so the Nepalese mss. ; the Kashgar reading, see LA VALLEE- 
Poussin, JRAS 1911, 1073, rearranges the text in such a way that virya, 
not °yam, is metrically necessary). In prose the form is exceedingly 
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rare, and possibly to be emended to -am (cf. however the same form in 
the nom. masc.; here, perhaps by accident, no form in -@ has been noted), 
No occurrence has been found .in the prose of SP; in that of LV only 
the following: 404.10 and 19, dharma deésitam, printed by Lefmann as 
one word; Cale. and one ms. dharmam de° in line 19.—413. 4, vitina 
samalamkrtam, gaganatala samalamkrtam; and 413.6-7 dharmacakra 
pravartayatv ...; certainly dharmacakra, and pretty surely vitina and 
gaganatala, must be independent noun forms (not to be joined with the 
following words as in Lefmann), and it follows that we must either 
emend them to end in -am or assume nom.-acc. nt. forms in -a. In 
380.4, where the mss. have kadacit sukha-praptam pirvam, Weller (ad 
loc.) would read sukha separately (nom. sg. nt.) ; I suspect that the true 
reading is sukham praptapirvam. In 19.12 Weller is clearly wrong in 
taking jatt, jaraé, vyidhi, and marana as separate noms.: jatiprajidyate 
etc. are denom. verbs (“there is [arises] consciousness-of-birth,” 
jatiprajnd, etc.). 

3. -o, the ending of the nom. sg. masc., seems indubitably, albeit 
rarely, used also as acc. sg. masc. and nom.-acc. sg. nt.: an example of 
the widespread formal confusion of these two cases and genders, to which 
allusion was made above. No cases noted from SP. In LV: ko ’tra javi 
ti vismayo janeyd 152. 6, “ who here would make astonishment (be aston- 
ished) that he is swift?” (acc. masc.); and in thé same line, karotha 
gauravo ’smin, “make respect for him”, acc. nt.—naiskramyasabdo 
*nuvicdrayanti 219.18, “ meditate on the word (sound) of (the Bodhi- 
sattva’s) departure from the world,” acc. masc. (Calc. Sabda but all mss. 
°do).—na ca mana (so all mss.) ksubhito (end of line) 165.16, “and 
your mind was not disturbed,” nom. nt.; the same phrase repeated 
166.1, 6, ete.—nagaram vyakulu bhitatrastamanaso 193.10, “the city 
was perturbed, with mind frightened and alarmed,” nom. nt. (here possi- 
bly masc. because of thought of the people, jana, of the city?). 

[4. In LV 178.8 svargamrtadvaram uttamam, the second word seems 
necessarily to modify the first, and all mss. are said to read so; Cale. 
however uttamam, and I find it hard to doubt that this is the true 
reading. } 


Instr. sg. Besides the regular -ena: 

1. -end, with lengthened final vowel, only m.c., and so far as I have 
noticed not in SP, but fairly common in the verses of LV. Ex.: -varend 
57. 21; -cirend 78.5; viryend 162.4; -ratend 168. 6. 
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2. -ina, m.c. for ena (so in Ap.): LV 151.8 ekinaiso = eken® 
(ekena +- eso). 
3. -a, “stem-form”: see above, p. 66-67. 


Dat. sg. I have found only the regular Skt. form. Weller 44 alleges 
the ending -dyai (as in the feminine declension) ; but I think he is wrong. 
In LV 31. 21 the ed. has -nihsargayat, but the true reading is undoubtedly 
nihsargatayai, from stem in -td; so the best ms. (A) reads, and this 
accords with the numeorus abstracts in -té found in the context (and 
elsewhere), added to nouns which are already abstract; standard Sanskrit 
would not tolerate such formations but they are common in LV. 
Weller’s other examples are from LV 397.6, 401. 3, 13, and 19, in all of 
which he would read dharmacakrapravartandyat; Lefmann’s text is incon- 
sistent, reading °vartanatdyai in the first, °vartandyai in the others. The 
mss. vary in all four passages, generally between °ndyai and °natdyat, 
but in 401.19 between the former and °ndya. The evidence does not 
clearly support the form °ndyai; but even if it did, we should not be 
obliged to connect it with the stem pravartana; a fem. stem pravartana 
is known even in standard Skt. (see BR s. v.). 


Abl. sg. Besides the regular -dt in its various sandhi forms: 

1. -d, Prakritic for -dt, as in AMg.M.JM. Rare; I have noted only 
the following: SP ajdtatvd 281.6 (but Kashgar mss. °tvdd) ; anyatr’ 
upaya 46.12 (no v.1.), “except for a means”; merutald ’nupdtayed 
449.1; LV ndanyatra istamadhura 42.19; and in prose, manusydndhatva 
jada 19.19, for manusya(h) andhatvaj, which Weller 18 would put into 
the text by emendation. 

2. -a, “stem-form ”, possibly by metrical shortening of the preceding, 
see above, p. 66-67. 

3. -dta(h), -dto, -dtu. The regular ending of- most Pkt. dialects 
(where it appears as -do, -ddo), representing -d(t)+tas. Note that it 
is not found in Pali, which has -asmd, -amhd, the pronominal ending. 
Fairly common (about as common as the regular Skt. ending) in the 
verses of SP; rarer in those of LV; not found in prose. We should 
expect the relation between the several forms of the ending to be the 
same as that between -ah and -o (metrically long) and -a and -u (short) 
in the nom. sg. masc.; but the mss. do not actually justify the assertion 
that -dta and -dtu are used merely as metrical shortenings of -dtah and 
-dto. The various forms seem to be used interchangeably when the meter 
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is indifferent, and also independently of sandhi; the initial of the follow- 
ing word has no bearing. Ex.: SP asaigajnandtu acintiyatah 62.6; 
traidhatukato bhayabhairavatah (Kashgar mss. °tw; metrically indiffer- 
ent) 91. 10; amukatu nagaratu 115. 8 ; sadevakato (metrically indifferent ; 
ed. emends to °kdtah, but all Nepalese mss. °kdto and Kashgar mss. 
°kdtu, one of which must be kept), lokdt samdratu sabrahmakatah 
(Kashgar mss., by lect. fac.?, samdrac ca sabrahmakdc ca) sarvesa 
sattvana ca antikatah (Kashgar °kdtu; metrically indifferent) 119.2-3.— 
LV: sthandtu 194.22; samskrtatah 195.12, 196.2; Saydto 230.11; 
puravarato 235. 10. 

4, -ato, -atu, with short a in penult. The former (very rare and not 
in prose) might be considered a regular Sanskrit form (Whitney 1098b), 
but is probably in fact only a metrical shortening of the preceding. I 
have noted only naciratu LV 230.14 and nacirato LV 237.10, both 


= nacirat. 


Gen. sg. Besides the regular -asya: 

1. -asyd, with lengthened final m.c., occurs in the verses of LV (I 
have not noticed a case in SP): nrpasyd 80.14; ratanasyd iva (read 
probably iha) ... yasyd (for yasya) 109. 8. 

2. -a, “stem-form ”; see above, p. 66-67. 


Loc. sg. Besides the regular -e: 

1. -t, quite common m.c., and once in a metrically indifferent posi- 
tion: ksayakali ca desayet SP 341.7% (anustubh; only one ms. °kale). 
This shortening is characteristic of Ap., cf. Pischel 85. Ex.: SP loki 
64.6, 85.14, 92.12, 93.13 etc.; saddharmi 69.1; akast 87.12; LV 
prasadi dharmoccayt .. . simhdsani 27.17; tribhavi 46. 1. 

2. -asmin, -asmim, or m.c. -asmi. The pronominal ending, trans- 
ferred to nouns as often in Pkt. When a long syllable is required, or 
when the meter is indecisive (as at the end of a line, or in the first half 
of an anustubh), the form is regularly (probably always) -asmin or 
-asmim; these two forms seem to be indifferently used, the distinction 
being purely graphic as far as I can see. Ex.: SP bodhimandasmin 
30. 16; nirvrtasmin 253. 15 ;astapadasmim 146.3. When a short syllable 
is required, the ending is asmi: SP dvdrasmi 86.4; hastasmi 147.12; 
LV grhavarasmi 50.9; gaganatalasmi 50.10; puravarasmi 54. 9. 

3. -esmi(n); differentiation between the two forms as in the pre- 
ceding. This form has not been recognized, either for hybrid Skt. or for 
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any Pkt., literary or inscriptional. The evidence for it, however, is in 
my opinion indubitable, and I think we must admit it as a loc. ending 
of the protocanonical Pkt., taken over in hybrid Skt. It is easily ex- 
plained as a blend form of the regular -e with the pronominal ending 
-asmin (above). It occurs very commonly in the mss, of the Mahdvastu, 
tho systematically excluded by Senart from his edition (see his Intro- 
duction, I, xvii), despite the fact that he noted its frequent occurrence 
in LV also. To be sure the Calc. edition of this text usually prints 
-e *smi(n), as if the pronoun asmin were present (rather than a case- 
ending), added to a noun-form in -e. The editors of SP do likewise, or 
print -asmi(n) instead of -esmi(n); and usually the mss. themselves 
vary. But esmin is much too common to be emended out of existence; 
and in some cases it is impossible to assume a pronoun asmin. E. g., 
SP 88.1, where read caccaresmin, apparently with all Nepalese mss. (the 
note seems to quote their reading as cacar°); the Kashgar reading is 
quoted apparently as ca(c)care, which is unmetrical, leaving the line a 
syllable short; the ed. emends to catvarasmin without ms. authority (so 
also WT). Also: tatra nivesanesmin SP 114.13, where tatra makes a 
pronoun (a)smin highly improbable, and where all Nepalese mss. have 
-esmin (ed. with Kashgar mss. -asmin). Other SP cases where I believe 
-esmi(n) is the true reading are 64.6, 30.16, 254.13, 255.12, 273. 5, 
26. 5, 114.2, 127.11 and 12. In three of these cases (254.13, 255. 12, 
273.5) the Kashgar fragment printed by La Vallée Poussin (JRAS 
1911, 1073, 1076) supports the reading -esmi(n). LV cases: (in the 
first four it is implausible, if not impossible, to assume a pronoun asmin) 
ekarathavaresmin 80.9; gaganesmin 81.3; ksititalesmin (so read with 
most mss., at end of a line; ms. A °sma, followed by Lefmann) 153. 
10; dharanitalesmim 194.15; gehesmin 201.12; nabhesmin 233.16; 
puresmin 136. 7, etc. 
4, -a, “stem-form”; see above, p. 66-67. 


Nom.-acc. dual. Besides the regular -au, I have noted a few forms in 
-a. We must, of course, not think of preservation of the old Vedic alter- 
native ending -@ (which would be very unlikely, the dual being extinct 
in Prakrit generally). Rather these are plural forms (with -a for 
-4 = -ds m.c.) used for dual, as in Prakrit generally, and often in our 
language. Indeed the only reason for listing these forms specially is 
that they occur in close juxtaposition to “correct ” dual forms in -au; 
this shows that the plural form was felt to be quite correct also as dual. 
LV candrasirya nabhatu bhimi patitau sajyotisilamkrtaw 194.11 (the 


6 
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two participles in -aw modify candrasirya); hastau chinna tathaiva 
chinna caranau 194.13 “(she saw) her hands cut off and her feet cut 
off”. Meter is of course involved, but -a cannot be regarded as a metrical 
reduction of -aw; rather, when a short final is required, the metrically 
shortened plural form is used as dual. 

No other dual forms except those regular in Skt. have been noted for 
this declension. 


Nom. pl. masc. Besides the regular sandhi resultants of Skt. -ds: 

1. -d, without regard to the following sound, and even at the end of 
a line. The SP edition inconsistently emends some of these cases, against 
all mss., to -ah, tho it allows others to stand: so ’nyasravaka 93.9, all 
mss. (ed. °kah) ; durbald 95.9, all mss, (ed. °lah). The edition allows 
the ending to stand with the mss, at e. g. 95. 6 (kand) and 9 (daridraka), 
97.12, 127.2 (-gulma@), 222.12 and 13, 273.11. It is, of course, the 
normal Prakrit ending. Examples in LV verses: -gandharva 11.19 
(end of line) ; -gunopapeta 29.4 (ditto) ; visdlaprajnd 29.11 (ditto) ; 
istidaraka 74.15 (before su-). I have not, however, noted a case in the 
prose of SP (for 66. 4 aprameyadsamkhyeyacintyatulyamapyd etc. is pretty 
certainly a compound rather than a series of noms.). In the prose of 
LV it is rare but a few cases seem well attested in the mss.: visarjita sma 
67.22; -pramukhad sva- 159.17; yathartukd prasddih 186.9 (in these 
three all mss. with text; Calc. reads -dh); in fusion with a following 
initial a-, manusyandhatvé (for °sya andh°) 19.19 (Calc. differs) ; 
pancakagi bhadra- 408.22 (but here the best ms. A reads pancaka, 
omitting apt). 

2. -a, as in Ap.; only m.c., metrical shortening of the preceding; 
very common in the verses. Ex.: SP vimukta 92.9; mukta 92.10; 
kalaka 94.7; LV trpta 37.3; aksana apdya Sodhitah 53.6; nagna 74. 16; 
jina 164, 21. The editions frequently print such forms as if compounded 
with the following words, which is bad editing. Often the final vowel is 
fused with an initial vowel of the next word (e.g. SP sattveha 86. 10, 
etadrsatra 86.18) ; in such cases we are doubtless to understand that the 
uncombined form would have ended in -d. 

3. -e, the pronominal ending transferred to nouns; not recorded in 
Prakrit, and rare here (cf. next paragraph). No example noted from 
SP; LV te samskare na santi tattvatah 176.13, “these compounds do 
not exist in reality”. Cf. also LV 223.15 chidyantt afgam-aige, 
“various limbs were cut off ”, so Lefmann with the best ms. A, the only 
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reading which is metrically possible; altho afiga is regularly neuter, we 
must understand it here as masc., with this pronominal ending. 

4. -i, metrical shortening of the preceding. LV ksayaéntadharmi sarvi 
bhavu 173.3, repeated 173.7, “all states of being have a nature that 
ends in destruction ”. 

5. -dn, -dm, the acc. pl. ending used as nom. This is part of the 
general tendency to blend nom. and acc. forms to which allusion was 
made above. There are several apparently clear cases in LV: adhyesanam 
devaganasya tisnim, agrhna devan adhivdsanam ca 7.13, “I silently 
accepted the request-for-instruction of the throng of gods, and the gods 
(accepted) my assent.” All mss. devdn, tho the form can only be inter- 
preted as nom.—hayagajarathapattim sainya srimadvicitram, dvdri sthita 
nrpasya sriiyate uccaghosadh 80. 13(-14); there is no possible acc. con- 
struction ; the forms in -im and -dm must be taken as subject noms., with 
sthita as predicate ; all the mss, and both edd. have vicitram (which note 
in Cale. construes as gen. pl., likewise sthita!).—abhinadita manojiam 
hansa kroticin mayirdn 80.21 (all the forms can only be noms.).— 
pravarsamanan 220.3 (all mss.; can only be nom.; Lefmann emends 
to °nd). 

6. -ah, -o, the nom. sg. ending, used as plural (cf. also the next para- 
graph). As between nom. and acc., so between (nom. and acc.) sg. and 
pl. there is some confusion, due to the fact that in this language, as in 
Ap., the nom.-acc. sg. and pl. have become, by phonetic processes, largely 
identical. LV ima evariipis turiyebhi sabdah 183.11; so all mss. fol- 
lowed by Lefmann, only Calc. Sabdih; the forms ima (ime) and 
evariipds show that a pl. is meant.—jara ca vyddht mrtyu enti daruno 
mahabhayad 173.5, “age, disease, and death go on, cruel and terrible ”; 
again only Calc. dérund; it is scarcely conceivable that this adjective goes 
with mrtyu alone, in view of mahdbhaya.—ha dhik priyair viyogo 
natarangasvabhavasamnibha anitya 235.16; here either viyogo must be 
taken as pl. or the two following adjectives as sg. 

%. -u, metrical shortening for -o (see preceding paragraph), the nom. 
sg. ending used as pl. Perhaps the clearest case is LV 173.3 (see No. 4 
above) ksayantadharmi sarvi bhavu (for °dharmadh sarve bhavah) ; 
repeated 173.7, with no v.1. for bhavu. LV 170.% tyaktu tydga (so, 
separate, as nom. pl.) dustyajd; certainly nom. pl.; here to be sure the 
best ms. A reads tyakta, but just below 170. 14 all have tyaktu (dustyaja 
tvaya), which again can only be nom. pl.—An uncertain case in SP 192. 3 
bhdsitu dharma tena bahuprakara vividha anantah, certainly nom. pl., 
but perhaps to be read bhdsita with Kashgar mss. and one Nepalese ms. 
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Voc. pl. masc. Besides the regular Skt. ending: 

1. -d, as in the nom., without regard to sandhi: LV yddrSatattva- 
bhita (at end of line) 47. 5. 

2. -ad, again as in nom., metrical shortening: SP kulaputra 86.9, 
addressing a group (Kern, note to Transl., supposes that one of the 
group is addressed ; most implausible).—mdrsa idam 175. 3. 

3. -dho. Liiders, in Hoernle, Manuscript Remains etc., 162, takes 
this as the ending of Mg. and regards it as proof that the “ protocanonical 
Prakrit” was Mg. In my BSOS article I have pointed out that it is 
rather to be identified with Ap, which has the same ending (in the form 
-aho, -ahu). Ex.: SP kulaputraho 255.11, 253.1; dvusdho (to be read 
with Kashgar recension; so also the next two) 378.1 (prose), kumd- 
rakaho 73.6 (prose), kulaputraho 270.12 (prose). LV amaresvaraho 
47.5 (no v.1.). 


Acc. pl. masc. 

1. For the regular ending -dn we often find -am written especially 
in the verses of LV. This is perhaps to be regarded as only a slovenly 
writing for -dn; it occurs chiefly before consonants, but also sometimes 
at the end of a line (LV 49.12 adtmabhavam, to be sure three mss. °vd; 


Cale. °van without ms. support). Ex.: SP sthitam nisannam Sayitim... 
362.14; buddham pi 371.5; LV acintiyam bo° 54.4; amdnusdim no 


75. 15. 

2. -d occurs, not very commonly, and chiefly in verses; but occa- 
sionally, it seems, in the prose of LV. It is probably best regarded as 
the nom. form used as acc. (cf. the following paragraphs, and the use of 
ace. forms as nom., above). Ex.: SP cakravada 355. 5; buddha ca bodhim 
ca prakasayami 47.12; istimayd (so all mss.; ed. em. °ydn) 50.9; 
dnusansa 394.5 (at end of line); LV varné guném (so read) 47.11; 
andtma niriksathd yoniso ima dharma 37.12. These all in verses. The 
prose cases (all LV) are: 382.1 Sakata ( ?Foucaux’s ms. A °tdn) ; 30. 22 
aprameydsamkhyeyad ganandsamatikrantan bodhisattvan; 4.7-8 tin... 
aprameydsamkhyeya ganandsamatikrantakalpatikrantan buddha (so all 
mss., em. Lefmann to buddhan) bhagavanto ’nusmaranti sma (cf. Wel- 
ler’s note, which properly suggests taking the adj. °samkhyeyd as a sepa- 
rate acc. pl. but fails to note that all the mss. have likewise buddha). 

3. -dh, the nom. form used as acc. (with usual sandhi variations). 
SP 54.8 praskanda samsari niruddha durge magnah punah (so ed.!) 
duhkhaparampardsu (the three adjectives all agree with sattvdn, acc., in 
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preceding; ed. note calls them “ ungrammatical ”) ; 355.5 sarvds (all 
mss., ed. em. °vd) ca cakravada sa pasyati; 9.3 -pirndh; Laikavatara 
Sitra 6.5 apsaravargas ca (pratigrhna), where ed. note suggests emend- 
ing to °gans; LV 42.21 dravyambaras ca purusin (Cale. °barans, with- 
out ms. authority); 75.15 deva pasyi madnusés ca manusd amanusaim, 
“the gods looked upon men, and men upon non-humans”; 165.9 tyajt 
tvayi . . . dhanamanikanakah (so all mss. and Cale.; Lefmann emends 
to °ka). In prose (not noted by Weller!), LV 180.5 buddhadharmas 
camukhikarott, all mss. and Calc.; Lefmann emends to °mdanés. 

4. -a, m.c., shortening of -4; much less common than in the nom., 
doubtless because it is to be regarded (like -@) as a primarily nom. end- 
ing. Not found in prose; but in verses before vowels as well as conso- 
nants. Ex.: SP asva edakin 10.12; dvipa tathaiva 11.10; sampidita 
48.10; LV jthma vipasyatha divya dtmabhavam 49.12; priyasuta 165. 
10; guna 167.3. Sometimes, when a vowel follows, a hiatus-bridging 
consonant is inserted, as often between vowels in Pali and Prakrit: 
svaka-m-atra putran SP 86.5 (all mss.). 

5. -e. Tho this is the regular Prakrit ending for this case, it occurs 
in our dialect very rarely (never in SP so far as I know). The usual 
theory is that the Pkt. ending is borrowed from the pronouns, and that 
must be, directly or indirectly, its origin here (of course even in the 
pronouns it can only be a secondary transfer from the nom.). LV 
Slesayitua krame 94.8; pirve nimittasupine imi adrsasi 196.12; mukha- 
puspake 201.19. 

6. -t,m.c. for the preceding: LV geht 240.18 (all mss.; Cale. geham, 
unmetrical) ; naragam 233.9 (? acc. pl., but several mss. with Calc. 
°gana). 

7. -w? Very dubious; not supported by convincing evidence in the 
mss. If sound, it would be another transfer from the nom., where this 
form (originally sg.) seems to be used as pl. (above). In SP 88.1 we 
should probably read nirgata, with Kashgar mss. and WT, for nirgatu 
(darakan). In SP 44.11 probably read kasata tian with ms. K’ of WT 
(Kern-Nanjio understand kasatu as acc. sg. of a noun, but an ace. pl. 
adjective with tain seems required). 


8. -dna (-dnd; quantity of final vowel determined by meter) seems 
to occur once or twice as ace. pl.: LV 196.15 so adrsdsi ca karac caranad 
dhataéna mahasdgarebhi catubhir jala lolayantdé, “and he saw waters 
from the four oceans struck from his hand and foot, overwhelming (the 
surroundings)”; a gen. pl. seems impossible for (d)hatana.—SP 323. 13 
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sarvans ca sattvana tathaiva caham; WT emend to sattvdn yi, which is 
too violent to be plausible; yet it seems that we certainly have an acc. pl. 
Cf., from an i-stem, SP 383. 12 upalambhadrstina, which is certainly most 
easily taken as acc. pl. The most likely explanation of these forms is from 
the analogy of n-stems, which in our dialect may be declined as a-stems on 
the basis of either the strong or the weak stem, e. g. mirdhena instr. sg. 
SP 336.7%, but mirdhnena SP 93.2; so mahatmam acc. sg. LV 47.9; 
janme loc. sg. LV 27. 20; etc. At the same time such n-stems also show 
the (properly nom. pl.) endings -dnah and (m.c.) -dna in the ace. pl.: 
jatidharmanah sattvan LV 226.19 (this is prose!) ; dtmdna nivarta- 
yantah SP 196.6; paribhavitatmana jinendraputran SP 12.9. So, by 
the analogy of such doublet forms as dtman and dtmdna (both ace. pl.), 
we seem occasionally to have e.g. sattvana by the side of sattvdn, by 
proportional analogy. If the form -drstina is really acc. pl., it would be 
a further operation of this analogy. 


Nom.-acc. pl. nt. Besides the regular Skt. form: 

1. -d& is very common, as sporadically in various Prakrits, especially 
AMg. Pischel regards this as the Vedic ending. I think Hemacandra 
1.33 was better advised in considering such forms “masculine”; it 
matters little whether one formulates the phenomenon as a “ change of 
gender ” or as transfer of the masc. ending to the nt. declension. Ex.: 


SP bala 62.2, 30.11; kotisata c’ aneké 91.1; LV rosavakyd 43.3; 
-nayuld .. . vinité 48. 13-14; vahand 78.18, 79.6. No case has been 
noted in the prose of SP, and tho Weller 45 quotes half a dozen cases 
from the prose of LV, most of them are doubtful or erroneous. LV 84.1 
-sahasra(h), before ye, is a masculine adjective, with devaputrah, as in 
normal Skt. at least of the epic (Wackernagel III, p. 373). The same 
form 226.15. In 256.17 -varsdé(h) is also masc.; even normal Skt. 
shows the word as either masc. or nt., and the occurrence of the nt. end- 
ing in the preceding line is no counter-argument; our language shows 
such shifts in adjoining passages frequently. In 321.6 -kridita(h), 
before a-, is a fem. pl. adjective, going with the subject kascit; so Tib. 
interprets it. In 396.17 atikrantavarnd(h) is masc., construed ad sensum 
with devaputrah implied in devaputrasatasahasrani. Of all Weller’s 


sattvacaritd ; and even this might perhaps be construed as nom. sg. of an 
abstract in -t@ from the stem cari (also cari) “course of conduct ”. 


2. -da, shortening of the prec. Tho not recognized in Pischel, it is 
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very common in Ap; Alsdorf 57 records the Kumiarapalapratibodha as 
showing it 26 times, to only four times each for -at and -di. Ex.: SP 
saptiha trint paripirna 54.13; ratrimdiva 62.9; yanaka 87.7; LV 
-sahasra 11. 20; puspa 49.8; vahana krta sajja (so divide) 79. 16. 

[3. -e, in afigam-ange LV 223.15; the ending is of course masculine, 
but since afiga is regularly neuter, it may be mentioned here. | 


Instr. pl. Besides the regular ending: 

1. -ai? Is read quite often by Lefmann in his edition of LV, but I 
have noted hardly a single case where the majority of the mss. support 
him (see e. g. Crit. App. to 236.9 and 18, 237.8), and I regard this as 
merely a matter of bad editing. That individual mss. of the LV should 
occasionally omit the final consonant is quite to be expected in view of 
their general imperfections. In LV 93.2 and 5 gandhodakat is, indeed, 
read by most mss., but the best one, A, has °ke, and a loc. sg. would be 
syntactically possible. 

2. -4? If correct, this could only be explained as a metrical shorten- 
ing of -e, which would be Prakritic for -ai(h). But in the single instance 
noted it is probably an editorial blunder. ZV 123.3 reads in Lefmann: 
yasya laksani kayu citritah purimasubhaphalaih ; if this be accepted it 
could only mean “whose body is adorned with the Signs, the fruits of 
former merit.” But all mss. except A read laksana, which must doubtless 
be accepted (as nom. pl.): “who has the Signs (and) a body adorned 
by the fruits of former merit.” 

3. -eht. Very common in both nouns and pronouns (but never in 
prose). It corresponds to the regular Pkt. -ehim, which of course is to 
be connected with the Vedic -ebhis (cf. the next paragraph). But in 
Pkt. -ehi occurs regularly only in verses where the meter requires a short 
final, or (in AMg. JM.) also sometimes in prose before enclitics (Pischel 
368) ; otherwise -ehim. The curious thing is that -ehim seems never to 
occur in our language, even when the meter requires a long final; in that 
case either the final -i is lengthened (tehit SP 194.8; I have not recorded 
any case from a noun or adjective stem, perhaps by oversight), or the 
ending -ebhis (-ebhih, -ebhir) is used. The evidence suggests that the 
protocanonical Prakrit differed from all recorded Prakrits in making its 
regular instr. pl. ending -ehi, without final nasalization. Ex.: SP 
dantehi 85.12; putreht 87.4; anyamanyehi arthehi 125.14 (note that 
the meter would permit anyamanyehir!) ; LV vatansakeht 172. 6; punyehi 
235. 4. 
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4. -ebhis; the regular Vedic ending, see the preceding paragraph. 
Regularly used when absolutely final in verses, (in the form -ebhir) 
before vowels, and before consonants when the meter requires a long 
syllable; not noted in the prose of SP or LV. according to the editions, 
but once the Kashgar ms. of SP recorded by Thomas (Hoernle, Manu- 
script Fragments 135) has -samebhis ca bodhisattvebhi(r) for ed. -samats 
ca bodhisativair 328.9. Not very common even in the verses of SP, but 
commoner in LV. Ex.: SP -dhvajebhih 89.2; natebhir jhallamallebhir 
280.6; LV divyasinhadsanebhih 80.19; -gunebhir 111.13; dbharanebhir 
123.4; sarvapriyebhir 230. 14. 

5. -ebhi, apparently only as shortening m.c. of the preceding; yet 
note the next paragraph! Ex.: SP anyebhi siitrebhi na tasya cinta (so 
read with Kashgar recension) 99.3; LV gunebhi 46.18; kramatalebhi 
(so, as one word) 94.17; pratyayebhi 177.17; devebhi 224. 3. 

6. -ebhi; if correct, could only be metrical lengthening of the pre- 
ceding, which would imply that -ebhi must have had some independent 
standing aside from metrical requirements; for in the one place where 
-ebhi has been noted so far, the next word begins with a consonant, so 
that the more regular -ebhir would have the same metrical value. This 
is LV 169.22 turiyebhi. But strangely enough, this form spoils the 
meter, which rather requires the regular Skt. ending -air. The only 
variants recorded are twriya and turiyabhi (on this cf. the next para- 
graph), both of which are equally bad metrically. Evidently little 
reliance can be placed on this dubious passage. 

%. -abhih; so far noted only once, LV 172.4 ratnabhth, at the end 
of a line. Three mss. are recorded as reading ratnabhih; otherwise no 
v.1. It seems to be a metrical substitute for -ebhih, possibly suggested 
by the analogy of n-stems (ndémabhih etc.). It can scarcely be considered 
a phonetic reduction, -e to -a; at most we should expect ratnibhih if this 
were the case. 


Dat.-abl. pl.: only the regular Skt. form has been noted. 


Gen. pl. Besides the regular ending: 

1. -dnam, only before vowels, and only m.c. Ex.: SP manujinam 
68.10, dvipadinam 53. 8, sarvajininam 193.1; LV sattvanam 219. 3. 

2. -dna, also only m.c., but before vowels and consonants alike, in the 
former case with hiatus. Ex., before consonants: SP sugaténa 61.8; 
balana 87.6; mrdukana 89.5; LV sakiyana 76. 3; punydrthikdna 223. 10. 
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Before vowels: SP pafcina 83.3; balina 99.4; LV tatropavistina 
27.19; mdnusdna 115.1. 

3. Further, the whole last syllable of the ending may be elided before 
a vowel, leaving -dn’. Strictly, this elision did not take place per saltum ; 
rather, -dnam was first reduced to -dnam (the regular Pkt. ending, not 
found so far in our dialect) or -dnam (as above), and this to -dna 
(above), which, by usual Pkt. sandhi, may become -dn’ before a vowel. 
Ex.: SP sugatain’ tha 359.3; prakdsayantan’ tha 229.9 (for Skt. 
prakasayatam, transferred to a-declension). 

4, Hardly to be connected with the preceding are a couple of cases 
in which the ending -dn or -ém seems to occur before consonants. Rather, 
these must be supposed to be formed on the analogy of consonantal stems, 
or more specifically stems which in Skt. are consonantal stems and in our 
dialect, as in Pkt., show forms of both declensions, thus leading to con- 
fusions like this (e.g. participles like prakasayant-, quoted just above, 
show gens. pl. of the types prakasayantanam or °yataéndm, by the side of 
the regular Skt. °yatam; this could lead to sporadic nayaném, gatam, 
by the side of the regular forms nayandndm, gatinam, by proportional 
analogy). The only examples so far noted are LV 163.14 dasadiggatam 
jinottamanadm, “of the noble Jinas in the ten directions”, and 49.16 
preksatu (for °tam, see below) nayandn (doubtless merely orthographic 
for °ndm) na casti trptim (nom.!), “and there is no satiating of the 
eyes as they look”. No other interpretation is possible. 

5. -dnw? Since -u appears to occur as phonetic reduction of -am or 
-am (see above under -w as acc. sg.), -dnu could stand for -dénam or 
-anam, from Skt. -iném. We may compare, from a consonantal stem, 
preksatu, for °tém, quoted just above. But no certain instance has yet 
been found. The most likely case is in SP 324. 10, where ed. has trsitana, 
but apparently with only one ms.; the majority of the Nepalese mss. 
have °ténu; the Kashgar reading is not given. 


Loc. pl.: only the regular Skt. form has been noted. 
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The late Professor James H. Woods was profoundly interested in the 
problems of Buddhist mysticism and at the time of his death was con- 
ducting research preparatory to the publication of some notes on Japanese 
Buddhism left by his friend William Sturgis Bigelow. He had under- 
taken the study of Japanese, and was familiarizing himself with the 
Bommékyo ®E#8®E or Brahmajalasitra which occupies such an impor- 
tant place in the development of the Japanese Tendai sect KH i. 

It is unnecessary to speak here in detail of the role which this sitra 
has played in China. De Groot? has published a study of this text and 
Dr. J. R. Ware is contributing some interesting notes in the present 
volume. The importance of this siitra is revealed when, for instance, 
we go through the numerous coramentaries which are mentioned in the 
introductory notes of the Japanese translation of this text.2 In the last 


few years, several articles have been published by Japanese scholars con- 
cerning this sutra and particularly its relation to the Avatamsakasitra 
or Kegonkyd 48 G®&.* 


1J. J. M. peGroor. Le code du Mahdydina en Chine. Amsterdam 1893 
(VKAWA). 

2 Kokuyakuissaiky6 Bre — Ritsubu 12 ###8-+-— p- 307. The trans- 
lation of the Bommékyé as well as an introduction with explanatory notes has 
been made by Kato Kanjo J #RRAYS. On page 311, 91 titles of different com- 
mentaries on this siitra are given. 

* Bommdkyé no Keiss DOI DID FEAR by Ono Hods AEF RE in the Taisho- 
daigaku Gakuhé KIER BBR vol. 5. 1934. The author explains the origin 
of the composition of this text and says that the Bommokyé is a sort of develop- 
ment of the Kegonkyé. 

Bommékyé Seiritsuks DOO RRS in the Rytigoku-Daigaku Ronso FEF 
ABE 1913. 

Bommé-bosatsukaikys Wakai CT] D3 GE 7RRSAIPR by Kamiya Taishi pepe 
AJA] in the Shakyokai FHF March, 1913, vol. 9. 

Bommikyé no Genmitsutaiben ni tsuite Yo no Waku wo toku (JOD 0IO 84 


84 
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The Bommodkyé exercised considerable influence on Buddhist art during 
the Tempyd period (A. D. 725-794) and especially on the iconography 
of the statue of the Great Buddha in the Todaiji at Nara.* We do not 
know exactly when it was brought to Japan,’ although interest in the 


SEE LL BET HELD BR % fe (by Takaoka Rydshin [By EL} in the Koya- 
sanjiho jay SF LF RR January, 1914. 

th no Honyaku ni tsuite DOOD Ae t= RT by TaKaoxa Ryishin 
iy EAL in the Koyasanjiho ey EF WWF RE January, 1914. 

Bommdkyo no Détokushigi CD10 34436 by Tomrnaca Shiten 7k 
YK in the Koyasanjiho ey EF [HF RR, July, 1917. 

Bommokyd ni okeru Jiojino Tsumi QO Ott #U 4 BRA OE by Tanser 
Jitsuei F- A: ER in the Shakyo FB, August, 1897. 

Bommékyé no Ségé ni tsuite OOO DARL T by Torya-sei HEE 
in the Shimmyo yodan PGRARE RS, 1899. 

Futatabi Bommékyd no Sdgd ni tsuite BUOOOOMBIZNOUT dy 
Hayasui Torya PRICYE in the Shimmysyodan PORAREBS. 1900. 

Bommdkyé sanji hommatsu ben (T[ = BAHKH* by Ueva Shohen _- 
HAils in the Kajisekai IEF TEF. 2 vol., 1902. 

Bommokyé wo yomu (JL) # itp by Marsumoro Bunsaburd FSACIC= BP 
in the Shikyd Fe February, 1896. 

Bommé Yoraku nikyé no Seiritsu Nendai to sono Kydri to ni tsuite OO Be 
EO RAE £ ABBE L RET by Mrvasumo Nobumasa Seis HE 
in the Tetsugakukenkyi BE 7 vol. 1922. 

Professor B. Matsumoto #$AL3C—= Hf in his work on the Buddhist canon 
Butsuden-Hihyéron fie BAHL FE on pp. 401, 402 indicates that the Bommdky6é 
is not mentioned in the Ch‘u San Tsang Chi Chi (Shutsusanzokisha 1} = 9ea0 46 ) 
in which are enumerated all the works of Kumirajiva, whereas there is the preface 
of Séng-chac {GE (died A.D. 414) stating that this sitra was translated by 
Kumirajiva. It is probably because this text was not very well known during 
the Liang dynasty (A.D. 502-557) that Séng-yu {ffi (A.D. 444-518), the 
author of the Shutsusanzdkisha, does not mention it. Sui1o Benkyo HE PELE 
in his Bukky6é kydden gaisetsu Pee RE MAT p- 367 states that the vocabulary 
used in the translation of the cittabhimi sf) is different from the one used 
elsewhere by Kumiarajiva. After giving several other reasons as to why it is 
difficult to admit that the Bommokyéd is a translation of Kumirajiva, Samo 
Benky6 concludes that probably it is a work done by some pupils of Kumarajiva 
about the middle of the fifth century A. D. 

*Taxki Seiichi ¥uti— Tédaiji Daibutsu no Konryi ni tsuite BASRA 
DREW KT in the Ryigokudaigaku Ronsd FEZ AB ite He 1924. 

ADACHI Yasushi WH Tempyd Jidai no Tédaiji Daibutsu ni tsuite 2 
FARO RASA RET in the Kokka BRE 1934. 

’SmuRa Seigai and Nakano Gishd AA} PA HE, PEPRENB Nihon Taizokyo 
Busshokaidai A ACHRE H  A_L% p. 549: “This sitra was imported 


into our country at an early date.” Mr. IsHipa Mosaku 7B AEE in his re- 
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Vinaya sect (Ritsushi ##%%) is of old date. In A. D. 588, the Japanese 
nun Zenshin ##f— * went from Japan to Paikche HY for ordination 
and the study of the Vinaya, and after three years she returned. Her 
pious act had, however, no effect upon the propagation of the Vinaya. 
In A. D. 653 the Japanese monk Déké 3496 (died A. D. 694) received 
an imperial order to go to China to study the Vinaya. After twenty-five 
years he returned and wrote a book Eshibunrisshod Senrokumon V9 
F445 FR ZRIC. From this work we learn that Ddké followed the Hinayina 
doctrines 7»H#eVG 54 and that he brought to Japan the tradition of 
the Nanshan branch MILA of the Chinese Vinaya sect.7 He brought 
with him also the Gydjishd 448%. Doké is considered in the history 
of Japanese Buddhism as the first monk who brought the Vinaya from 
China and established this sect in Japan. 

Nevertheless, more important was the coming in A. D. 736 to Japan 
of the Chinese priest Tao-hsiian (Dosen 343#),° who brought with him 
commentaries on the Avatamsaka and the Vinaya. The Emperor granted 


markable book Shakyd yori mitaru Narachd Bukkyd no Kenkya ¥38K } b 
BizaBRBRAOWV (Nara Buddhism as viewed from the copies of siitra 
written in Japan), Toydbunké-rons6 vol. 11 EEN iis gives on p. 22 the 
list of siitra which existed in Japan during the years 552-707 and the Bommdky6 
is not mentioned. Consequently, it must be after this date that this text became 
known in Japan. 

*Zenshin 3¢f4 (born A.D. 574) was the first Japanese nun, the daughter of 
Kuratsukurinobe Sukuri Shiba Tatto REAR AL =E Bi] KEES, who was of Chinese 
origin. She became a nun at eleven and was the first Japanese subject to enter 
religion. After returning from Korea in 590, she lived in the Sakurai temple 
BEFt4F. The year of her death is unknown. Cf. pp. 708, 709. J. WasHIo 
 FENAGK. Nihon Bukka Jimmei Jisho HAPARAL BES (1911). 

7 HasHIKAWA Tadasu #§)I| IE Nihonbukkyoshi A APPEL p. 50. 

® This is the abbreviated title of the Shibunritsu-sanhanhoketsugyojishé PU 4p 
442 UH $5 HG TT BS, the work of the well-known Chinese monk Tao-hsiian 34‘ 
(A. D. 596-667) written during A.D. 626-630. Cf. Taishd-daizdkys FIEK 
ze vol. 40; for bibliographical notes, Bussho-kaisetsu Daijiten {jp ot fRBte 

i, 4, 226. 

® Tao-hstian, known in Japanese history as Désen, was born in China in 
Hsii-chou #F}]. In the Ta-fu-hsien temple ARIES at Loyang he met the 
two Japanese monks Eiei 4¢%¢ and Fushd #& AB who had been sent by the 
Japanese court to China to study Buddhism. They invited Dosen to go to Japan 
to teach the Vinaya. He accepted and arrived in Nara in A. D. 736 in company 
with a Japanese embassy which was returning home. He was a friend of Kibi 
no Makibi 7? (ii Ba , the well-known Japanese scholar who, according to the 
Genkoshakusho JCS (KA AHRAS) 16, 190, wrote his biography, 


but it has been lost. 
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him as a dwelling the Saitdin P7FBE in the Daianji KH. There 
Désen used to read and expound the Bommékyé *° as well as the Gydjishd. 
During the last years of his life, he wrote a commentary on this sitra, 
the Bommdkydsho FEMABEGE, in three chapters.t This is probably 
the earliest mention of the teaching of this sitra in Japan. In A.D. 
751, Dodsen received from the emperor the title of Master of the Vinaya 
(Ritsushi ##fiP ). The founder of the Japanese Tendai sect, the well- 
known priest Dengy6 Daishi {G2 KAip, considered that Disen held the 
most orthodox mahayina Vinaya doctrine.” 

There is another source showing how profoundly this siitra was 
venerated in Japan. In A.D. 753, the Bommdky6 was read in all the 
more important temples, and in the following year in all the provin- 
cial temples. “In A.D. 757, the Empress Koken 4st %KS issued an 
ordinance concerning this siitra, which she ordered to be expounded from 
IV 15 to V 2 in all provinces. The Retreat (ango) [#JS, varsa] was 
to begin on the following day (V 3) (Shoku Nihongi, Ch. XX, p. 319 
#4 HA ). The Genké Shakusho calls this kokki (BJ, usually 
pronounced koki) ‘national mourning,’ for the preceding Emperor, in 
this case Sh6mu Tenné, who died in A. D. 756, V 2; in the 12th month 
of that year the Empress requested 62 priests to expound the Bomméky6é 
on behalf of the soul of the deceased Emperor. On the anniversary of 
his death 1500 monks were entertained in Tédaiji. The Genkd Shakusho 


says too that this siitra was expounded in anticipation of the Retreat.” 1* 

A. D. 753 is a very important date in the history of Japanese Budd- 
hism. In this year, there came to Japan the Chinese monk Chien-chén 
(Ganjin #23%.),* who was welcomed in the Tédaiji by Ddsen and two 
other monks. Ganjin, being strongly supported by the Imperial family, 


10 FESR REM p. 190 Genkdshakusho JCS Fee (KA SHRAAS). 

11 HazaAMA Shik6o We RE 51. Daianji Disen no Chi-Bomméikyé ni tsuite KR 
SSH PED HEAR MARK BET in Nara BEM Nos. 4 and 5. 

12 Toxiwa Daijo ‘HERE , Dengyd Daishi no Hésd Dosen no Nihon Bukkyé- 
shij6 ni okeru Ichi wo semmei suru JER Kil OD PEM PEO HAA BE 
(HEU SPL % MBAS 4, Nara BE No. 10, p. 11. 

18 Ancient Buddhism in Japan by H. W. DE VISSER, p. 574. 

**Tn occidental publications, this priest is sometimes called Kanshin. This is 
wrong, however, because the names of Buddhist monks should be read in goon 
Sif, which in this case is Ganjin. On this influential monk, cf. TakaKusU 
ey AHMBRAB, Le voyage de Kanshin en Orient (742-754) par Aomi no Mabito 
Genkai (779), BEFEO 28. Ganjin was the first Buddhist monk who established 
in Japan a “commandment-altar ” (Kaidan }{¢i#) and began the ordination of 
Buddhist monks. 
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soon displaced Dosen. The latter, probably on the pretext of illness, 
retired to the Hisoji H(##%F in Yoshino, and after several years in 
retreat, died in A.D. 760.1° The Vinaya tradition was continued by 
Ganjin, who is also considered one of the patriarchs of the Tendai sect. 

Bommoky6é doctrines as well as Buddhist concepts in general pro- 
foundly influenced the political ideas of the Emperor Shimu #RKS. 
This Japanese sovereign felt that the government should be organized in 
conformity with this Buddhist text, where it is said that Locana pro- 
duces one thousand great Sakya, who are in their nirmanakaya; from 
each of these Sakya come forth millions of small Sakya, who simul- 
taneously are preaching in all the millions of worlds. In this same way 
the Emperor occupies in Japan the supreme rank, corresponding to Locana 
Buddha; the imperial will is transmitted to the thousand officials, who 
in the government organization can be considered representatives of the 
Emperor, as the thousand great Saikya are of Locana. The subjects are 
compared to the millions of Small Sakya.** That the Emperor Shomu 
identified himself with the central deity is revealed by the fact that after 
the Silasamadana €FK ceremony he took the Buddhist name Jéman 
#4, which is nothing other than the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit 
name Locana.'’ It was this sovereign who erected the Great Buddha and 
thus represented in sculpture a passage from the Bommdkyé.7* 

In a few words the origin of the Great Buddha of the Todaiji is as 


15 TsHIZAKI Tatsuji Als — Naraché ni okeru Godaisan Shinkd wo ronji 
Todaiji Daibutsu Zokenshiso no Ittan ni oyobu. ZAR RILRU ane Wa 
2 tte URAC AE BBD — Vin (= BZ 3s in the Shigakuzashi Sh SURETE 
41 (1930), speaks (p. 1353) of the strong probability that Désen influenced the 
erection of the statue of Locana. 

*: Tsursur Eishun fj IP BLE, Todaiji Konrya Shiso RAF BE Wwe BAR, Nara 

3% No. 1. 

17 Krracawa Chikai At I eH Toshédaiji Konryi narabi ni sono Zobutsu 
Seigi AFF HE Sf FN ED GE PARE. Toyodijutsu FE PESEHMG 19, 11 the 
the chapter Kondé Honzon Roshanabutsu Ay te HAE mentions also 
the Great Buddha of the Tédaiji and the fact that the Emperor Shdmu after 
receiving the commandments 4¢}{% took the Buddhist name Joman. 

**Ono Gemmyd sVEPYKRD Gazukaisetsu Bukkyo-bijutsu kowa HRB 
By SAG i p- 514-515, says that Locana Buddha of the Tédaiji is the 
Buddha mentioned in the Bommékyé. The same statement is also made in his 
article especially devoted to a description of the lotus petals: Tédaiji Daibutsu 
Rempen no Kokuga ni miyuru Bukkyé no Sekaisetsu RASA PPM MO Fl 
FE iL 2 PRO WAR, Kokogakuzasshi BA BRE 5, 513 (1914). Ce. 
also his Bukky6 no Bijutsu oyobi Rekishi $RPFxD Fahy BUS RESP ch. 8, 878-888 
and 915. 
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follows: In A. D. 740, when the Emperor went to the Chishiki temple 
uist=F *° and addressed prayers to the main deity, a mystical revelation 
indicated that he must erect in the capital a huge statue of this same 
deity, which was none other than Locana Buddha MSH sitting 
on the lotus throne and expounding the Bommdkyé.2° It was claimed 
that this Great Buddha would protect all Japan from epidemics, storms, 
and other evils.”* 

In A.D. 743, the 15th day of the 10th month, the Emperor pro- 
mulgated an ordinance saying that his vow as a great bodhisattva 
A KERA was to make a huge statue of Locana Buddha. Five days 
later the work of preparing a place for it was started in the Kdogaji 
Fg 5F,22 and at the end of the year 744 the central pole AF and 
the frame were in position so that the casting could begin.?* During 
the fifth month of the next year the capital was established in Nara and 
all the necessary materials which had been prepared in Kégaji, even the 
temple itself, were transferred to the eastern district in Nara and the 
temple was renamed Konsh6ji 4;%i%F2* The casting of such a huge 


1° A temple in the Okata district AFP of the Province of Kochi WA 
and is known in Japanese history chiefly in relation to this visit of the Emperor 
Shomu. Cf. Yosuipa Togo FF AIR {h Dainihon-Chimei-Jisho KA AH BES 
p- 323. 

2° NisHIoKA Toranosuke & fi] Hé>7 BY, Naracho 2&3 BN, Sogd-Nihonshi-taikei 
SA AARBAK vol. 2 (1926). Cf. p. 605, sec. 9, on the erection of the 
Todaiji, Todaiji no Konryai RAYORIW. 

*1 There is no doubt that Chinese cave sculpture influenced the Japanese 
imagination and inspired the erection of this statue. Cf. Gya Tokujs -KJ# 
EHR Nihonbukkydshi no Kenkya AAPA OV p. 101. This mis- 
cellany includes a special article on T‘ang and Nara Buddhism HEBD Ph & 
BELEN D RZ of which the subheading is: The Locana Buddha of the Féng- 
hsien temple at Lungmén and the Locana Buddha of the Todaiji at Nara. #EPY 
BE D BAG & ERAGON. 

*2This temple was in the Koga district FA eg BB in the Province of Omi 
Ur iT a. 

*3 Karori Shishin AIFF IK Todaiji Daibutsu no Shizo ni tsuite PASH 
ED SEs (RT Kokka §§3¥ Nos. 329-330 gives many details about the 
technique of the moulding and casting of this large statue as well as of its gilding. 

24 NISHIOKA Toranosuke, op. cit. (note 20), vol. 2, 608 gives the different names 
of the Konshdji 4; ta. The name was later changed to Kongémydji Ie AAS 
and very soon, since it was in the eastern part of Nara, it was called Toji iy 
and also Tédaiji RAS. The other names were abandoned and the temple pre- 
served only the last name. The abbot of this temple was Rydben RY (689-773), 
a well-known Japanese monk of the Avatamsaka school. He was the religious 
counsellor of the Emperor Shému and one of the promoters of the erection of 
the Great Statue. In 760 he was ordained “bishop ” (sdjé {@ JE). 
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statue presented many technical difficulties and the statuaries succeeded 
in their work only after eight attempts. It was finished in 749, but was 
not yet gilded. The Japanese authorities were anxious to find the precious 
metal in Japan itself in order to gild this great statue with national gold. 
At the beginning of the year 749 gold had been discovered in northern 
Japan. The Emperor Shému was extremely glad of this event and in 
the fourth month went to Tddaiji accompanied by his family and many 
officials.2> This same year the Emperor Shému abdicated in order to 
devote himself to Buddhism. The statue was partly gilded, but many 
details were not yet finished and the hall was not yet built. It was only 
on the ninth of the fourth month of the year 752 that the ceremony of 
the “ opening of the eyes” BAAR was performed with exceptional splendor. 
The abdicated Emperor Shému, his consort the Empress Komyé, the 
reigning Empress Koken, the Crown Prince, other members of the im- 
perial family, as well as all the court and other officials took part in this 
display. All wore their magnificent costumes. The priests also were 


Prof. J. Takakusu (BEFEO 28. 31-32) has a long note on Rydben, spelling 
his name Roben and giving the year 722 as the date of his death. J. WASHIO in 
his Buddhist Biographical Dictionary, pp. 1194-1195, reads this name in “ goon” 
Rysdben and indicates the dates which I have given. 

35 Sansom, G. B., Japan, A Short Cultural History, pp. 125, 126: 

“The Emperor proceeded in state to the Tédaiji, entered the front part of the 
Hall of the Image of Roshana and took up his position facing north towards the 
image, the position of a subject in audience with his soveign.” It was during 
this ceremony that “The Minister of the left advanced to address the Buddha 
in the sovereign’s name: 

“This is the Word of the Sovereign who is the Servant of the Three 
Treasures, that he humbly speaks before the Image of Roshana. 

“In this land of Yamato since the beginning of Heaven and Earth, Gold, 
though it has been brought as an offering from other countries, was thought 
not to exist. But in the East of the land which We rule, the Lord of 
Michinoku, Kudara no Kyéfuku of the Junior Fifth Rank, has reported that 
in his territory, in the district of Oda, Gold has been found. 

“ Hearing this we were astonished and rejoiced, and feeling that this is a 
Gift bestowed upon us by the love and blessing of Roshana Buddha, We have 
received it with reverence and humbly accepted it, and have brought with Us 
all Our officials to worship and give thanks. 

“This We say reverently, reverently, in the Great Presence of the Three 
Treasures, whose name is to be spoken with awe.” 

In the expression “ the Sovereign who is the Servant of the Three Treasures,” the 
word servant corresponds to the Japanese word “ yakko,” which is used in the 
original text and can also be translated “slave.” This phrase was much criticized 
by Japanese nationalistic-minded scholars. 
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clad in gorgeous robes. After the official ceremony, the work on the 
Tddaiji was continued, and it took some decades before all the subordinate 
buildings were completed. 

The Great Buddha ** is the Great Enlightened; he is the essence of 
Buddha in the Dharmadhdatu (world). He is represented sitting on the 
lotus throne and preaching. His legs are crossed in Indian fashion, the 
left leg passing in front of the right. The left hand lies on the left thigh 
in Abhayamudra iE FP and the right hand is raised in varadamudra 
WHARF) .27 The text of the Bommdkyd says: ** “You, all Buddha’s 
children hear me attentively; think well (about my words) and make 
your conduct conform to it. I have practised already for hundreds of 
incomputable kalpas the qualities (of bodhisattvas) and the stages (of 
perfection), and taken them as my guide. At the beginning I abandoned 
the worldly JLUX [life] and attained samyak-sambodhi. I am called 
Locana. I dwell on the lotus throne which contains the worlds {tF- 
and oceans.?® This throne is surrounded by one thousand petals. Each 
petal being a world, it makes one thousand worlds. I metamorphose 
myself producing one thousand Sakya, conforming to the one thousand 
worlds. Further, on each petal which is a world there are a hundred 
million Sumeru, a hundred million suns and moons, a hundred million 
worlds KF each in four parts, a hundred million Jambudvipa, a hun- 
dred million Bodhisattva-Sakya, who are sitting under a hundred million 
bodhi trees, each of them preaching the qualities and stages of a Bod- 
hisattva about which you have just inquired. Each Sakya of the re- 
maining nine hundred and ninety-nine Saikya produces thousands and 
hundreds of millions of Sikya, who do the same. The Buddhas on the 
thousand petals are transformations of myself, and the thousands and 
hundreds of millions of Sakya are the transformations of these thousand 
Sakya. I am their origin and my name is Locana Buddha.” 

This great Buddha in the Todaiji is represented sitting on a lotus 


2° The statue is 53 feet high and was several times restored after being broken 
and damaged by an earthquake in 855 and later by fires during the civil wars 
in A. D. 1180 and in A. D. 1567. A part of the trunk and legs and a few petals 
of the lotus are all that remain from the original statue. As a work of art, it is 
not of high standard, having been almost entirely repaired in 1691 by inferior 
artisans. 

*70n0 Gemmyd sVEP KD Butsuzd no Kenkyi PHAROWE p. 91. 

°° Taishé Taizokys Fe IEFC PRES 24, 997 and De Groor op. cit. (note 1), p. 16. 

*°The grammar of this passage is obscure, but the Japanese engraver has 
understood it thus. 


7 
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throne.*° On each petal of the lotus flower is represented one of the 
thousand great Sikya who are the emanations of Locana. In spite of 
the two fires and the destructions, several original petals of the Buddha’s 
throne are still preserved, and we can see and study the engraved pic- 
tures.**_ On the upper part of the petal is engraved the picture of the 
Great Sakya, who is sitting on a throne and preaching. On his right 
and left stand several Bodhisattva who are listening to his sermon. To 
the right and left, over the head of the Great Sakya, are engraved clouds 
where are pictured his manifestations 41 {# kneeling on lotus flowers. 
Under his throne is represented the Grand Chiliocosm =TFAT. The 
engraver has depicted it in twenty-five bands. Here are engraved houses 
and Buddha heads; in other words, this is the picture of the millions 
of worlds with the millions of small Sékya and their Pure Lands #-E. 
At some places in the uppermost band there are no Buddha heads; this 
is to represent the arapyadhdtu, the formless world $€f&F¢. Lower 
bands represent the world of forms—ripadhatu f&F%. Still lower bands 
are divided with vertical lines to represent the world of desires, kamad- 
hatu#KF-. In the lowest part of the petal is engraved the Sumeru world 
A tt: Ft ,°? and on the bottom of the petal is engraved a sea. In the 
middle of the Sumeru world is represented Mount Sumeru (called in 
Japanese Shumizan or Sumizan ZA i@Il]; sometimes also Mydkézan 


80 The following analysis is based on ONO Gemmyd (see note 18), Bukkyé no 


Bijutsu oyobi Rekishi (The History of Buddhist Art), p. 892, where he gives the 
table of these three worlds and the names of deities, stating that temporarily 


he follows the Bussot6ki (oe Ti ERC. ch. 31 (Taishé Tripitaka 49. 302). This text 
could not influence directly the iconography of the great Buddha because it was 
compiled in 1269 (cf. p. 311 Buddhist Bibliographical Dictionary he fRBH 
eH). The list given in Opa’s Buddhist Dictionary MA FERE, PAK Bi 
p- 607, differs from the list given by G. ONo, whom I follow. The same list is 
given in the explanatory note on the iconography of these engravings in an 
article entitled “ Daibutsu Rempen Gezd Sekaizu ” Ki SE Re Fi in the 
Nara 4% 14, p. 181, from which I have taken many details. 

81 The engravings of the petals are reproduced in the following publication: 
Tédaiji Okagami RASA pl. 19 is a picture of a whole petal with its 
engravings; pl. 20 represents one of the thousand Great Sakya; pl. 21, the 
bodhisattvas who are surrounding the Great Sikya. A picture of a petal is also 
given in ONO Gemmyd’s Bukkyé no Bijutsu oyobi Rekishi (History of Buddhist 
Art), p. 668, ill. 62. Fragments are represented in the Kokka, No. 184, p. 75 
and in No. 202, pp. 599 and 600. 

*2 Ono Gemmyé, Bukkyé Bijutsu (1921) ip Ais (Miscellany on Buddhist 
Art) has a chapter on the iconography of Mount Sumeru ZAM I Gis (264- 
276), in which he quotes several Buddhist siitra and gives many interesting 
details. 
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yb). This mountain has four terraces. On the first terrace live 
the Yaksa called in Japanese Kenshi 2£=F; on the second terrace live 
those Yaksa called Maladhara (in Japanese Jiman ##¥# ), and on the 
third terrace live those named Gafiga (in Japanese Gokyo {2 4%). They 
are all subjects of the four celestial kings PUK who live on the fourth 
terrace. On the east lives Dhrtarastra (in Japanese Jikokuten ##HJR), 
on the south, Viridhaka (in Japanese Zéché ten $44), on the west, 
Viripaiksa (in Japanese Komoku ten EHX), and on the north, 
Vaisravana (in Japanese Tamonten 46K). On the peak of the moun- 
tain is the abode of the thirty-three gods, which is called Trayastriméa 
(in Japanese Toriten }J#IK **). In its middle is located SudarSana, 
city of the gods (Zenkenji #¢ 543m) where lives Sakra, the prince of the 
gods (Taishakuten iff#¥#X). 

The four celestial kings and the thirty-three gods form the terrestrial 
group (in Japanese Jigo HJ; Sanskrit, Bhawma) in the kamadhdatu. 
To this same dhdtu belongs also a group of four classes of deities called 
Antariksavasin (in Japanese Kigo 2}/&). The first is called Yama (in 
Japanese Yamaten MER) ; the next, Tusita (in Japanese Tosotsuten 
5UABPER) ; the third, Sunirmita (in Japanese Rakuhengeten $24#4(K) ; 
and the fourth, Paranirmitavasavartin (in Japanese Takejizaiten (ft 
FAAER ). These are the six classes of deities of the world of desires— 
kimadhatu (in Japanese yokukai #4), which are represented by the 
artist. 

Above this world is another called the Ripadhatu (in Japanese Shi- 
kikai f3#) in which are found eighteen classes of deities, which are 
arranged in four groups of meditation (in Japanese Shizen PUjii). The 
first group contains three classes: Brahmapdrisadya (Bonshuten #EARER), 
Brahmapurohita (Bonhoten %#8%) and Mahdbrahma (Daibonten 
AER). The second group contains the following three classes: Parit- 
tabha (Shikiten IER), Apramanasubha (Murydjiten MMR ), and 
Abhasvara (Koonten 36K). The third group also contains three 
classes: Parittasubha (Shojiten HFK), Apramanabha (Murydkoten 
MEIER), and Subhakrtsna (Henjiten HFK). The fourth group 
contains nine classes: ——————_ ** (Fukuaiten W&3@R), Punyaprasava 


%3Qpa Tokund, Buddhist Dictionary, p. 1108, explains that toriten TJ FIK 
is in Sanskrit Trdyastringa, the heaven of the thirty-three divinities. On page 
607, he gives a table of the three dhdtu with all the deities and their names in 
Sanskrit which he takes from the Abhidharmakosa {2 ite tt] H— Fe 
and which is not the same as the one followed by the Japanese artist. 

The Mahdvyutpatti (SAKAKI 3085-3108) groups these classes into four medi- 
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(Fukushoten i4EK), Brhatphala (Kokaten BERK), Avrha (Musdten 
HEABR), Atapa (Muhonten $ESAK), Atapa (Mujukuten* SEAR), 
Sudréa (Zengenten #3IRK), Sudargana (Zenkenten ##5LK), and Aka- 
nistha (Shikiki-kyoten 2TER). 

Above this world are the four divisions of the aripadhatu (Mushikikai 
HEF) called: Akasanantyayatana (Kimuhensho 24K), 
nantydyatana (Shikimuhensho jfi3%B%), Akificanyayatana (Muso- 
yisho #€+H#ABE), and Naivasamjidndsamjnrdyatana (Hisdhihisdsho JF 
ABIEFEARH). This world is not represented by the artist because it is 
a world without forms (aripa) and cannot be reproduced graphically. 

These engravings on the bronze petals of the lotus throne of the Great 
Buddha represent the different degrees ** through which a being passes 
from the Kamadhdatu to the Ripadhatu and continuing further on attains 
its salvation. 

Mount Sumeru is represented surrounded by seven golden mountains 
(Shichikonzan 4 4r\l]) called: Yugarndhara (Yukendara (jisd)) Bett 
x HE (FFE), Isddhara (Ishadara (jijiku) ) #RYP>RKRE (FF HH), Khadiraka 
(Kachiraka (tanmoku) SyHi%30) (WEAK) ), SudarSana (Sotatsurishana 
(zenken) AAA (95H) ), ASvakarna (Aonbakuna (baji) ABB 
FES (H5H)), Vinataka (Binataka (zdbi) (ERASHIW (A)), and 
Nimirndhara (Nimindara JE Ri# #£). Beyond these seven golden moun- 
tains are located the four continents 2509 Wi: in the south, Jambudvipa 


(Senbushi B® 9H) of triangular form; in the east, Videha (Bidekashi 
WY #28) YH shaped in the form of a half-moon; in the west, Aparagodaniya 
(Kudabishu #2PE)EYH) circular in form; in the north, Uttarakuru 
(Guroshu {8 /& YH), which is a square. Each of these continents has two 
subsidiary continents. Beyond these is the mountain Cakravada (Tet- 
surinizan S#@ lili), which constitutes the end of the world. This 


tation-stages plus a brahma-stage TPR HH. For the Fukuaiten given by Ono 
and the author of the note in the Nara (see note 30), this glossary gives 
Anabhraka 4nt Ee . 

85 The Mahdvyutpatti in 3103 puts both Muhonten and Mujukuten under the 
name Atapa. 

8° Q, ROSENBERG (O. Posen6eprs, Ipo6zemsr 6yqaiticko& Gusnocohiu, Merpor- 
pag 1918), p. 234, discusses in detail the problem of the three dhdtu saying 
that to the first degree kdma-dhatu belong all beings except the humans, that the 
second degree is divided into four meditations of which each has several classes. 
The third degree aripa-dhdtu also has four mystical degrees in which the highest 
beings are permanently located. Rosenberg indicates also that the eighteen 
classes of the ripadhdtu have nothing to do with the eighteen dhdtu which 
represent the individual stream of life (santdéna) in the different planes of 
existence. Cf. Th. StcHERBATSKY, The Central Conception of Buddhism and the 
Meaning of the Word “ dharma,” p. 97, London, 1923. 
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mountain together with Mount Sumeru and its seven golden mountains 
form the nine mountains between which are located the eight oceans. 
Into these eight oceans empty the eight rivers /\H#87K, of which one 
is a salt water river emptying into the sea located between the moun- 
tains Cakravada (Tetsurinizan) and Nimirndhara (Nimindara) ; the 
seven others are of fresh water. 

Mount Sumeru is square; its north side golden, the east, silver, the 
south, Vaidirya (lapis lazuli "REA Beiruri), and the west Sphatika 
(crystal BRAK Hachika). The color of the southern side is reflected 
in the sky of Jambudvipa to the south where we are living, consequently 
our sky is blue. In the north of Jambudvipa are located the three-fold 
black mountains (Sanjii no kokuzan =f M4 IJ), then the great snow 
mountain Himavat (Daisetsuzan K&F {lJ ), and the mountain with the 
perfumed water Gandhamidana (Késuizan Mil). Between the last 
two there is a large pond ARH called Anavatapta (Munetsund $e F41%). 
From this pond four large rivers flow to the four directions: towards 
the east from the mouth of a silver ox empties the river Ganga (Kogaga 
Kx {mya} ) ; towards the south from the mouth of a gold elephant empties 
the river Sindhu (Shindoga ff ji] ) ; towards the north from the mouth 
of a crystal lion empties the river Sita (Shitaga HEH), and towards 
the west from the mouth of a lapis lazuli horse empties the river Oxus 
(Bakusuga #933 ja] ). The pond Anavatapta (Munetsun) is represented 
on the lotus petal in the upper part of Jambudvipa. Beneath it is en- 
graved the bodhi tree with Sakya and a divinity on either side. On the 
right of Sumeru is engraved the moon, and on the left, the sun. In the 
ocean is engraved a dragon. 

The statue of the Great Buddha, as I have said, was inspired by the 
passage translated above from the Bommdkyé; the details on the petals 
inspired by other siitra and sastra are there to show the relation of the 
whole world from here below up to the great Enlightened Deity. The 
whole artistic conception of this statue can be understood only if we are 
familiar with the different Buddhist texts on which the complicated 
iconography of this Japanese religious art is based. Moreover, during 
the Tempyd period (A. D. 725-794), Buddhist ideals were closely re- 
lated to the political ideas of the leading personalities, and the great 
statue of Locana was the spiritual symbol of the state organization.®” 


87 Tsusr Zennosuke 3377 By, Kokushi ni okeru Seikyd Kankei Josetsu fig #2 
(AU 2 BRAGA RE in Shakyokenkya FAVE, 10 (1933), pp. 40 and 
41 mentions the Emperor Shému, who tried for the sake of national prestige to 
have the biggest statue of Buddha in the world. Inscriptions of this period state 
that this and all other statues were erected for the benefit of the Japanese nation. 





CONFUCIUS’ CONVICTION OF HIS HEAVENLY MISSION * 
U. Harrorr eeBFZe 


IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, JAPAN 


In Book II, Wei Chéng #B, Chapter IV, of the Confucian Analects 
is the following phrase: 


“The Master said: ‘ At fifteen I had my mind bent on learning. 
At thirty I stood firm. At forty I had no doubts. At fifty, I 
knew the decrees of Heaven. At sixty my ear was an obedient 
organ (for the reception of truth). At seventy I could follow what 
my heart desired without transgressing what was right.’ ” * 


Confucius died at the age of seventy-four, 2414 years ago. The other 
opinion is that he died at the age of seventy-three, but the difference 
arises from the two different ways of counting age. As a matter of 
fact, it is the same age. There exists also an opinion that he died at 
seventy-two, which is based on the fact that he was born a day kéng-tzit 
§*F in the tenth moon of the 21st year of Duke Hsiang of Lu #2. 
Since this was after the winter solstice #4, the following year was 
considered to be the birth year of Confucius. Moreover, only full years 
are counted, therefore, the result is »n age of 72. I shall not enter into 
a detailed discussion of these three opinions, because it is merely a ques- 
tion of calculation, which does not interest me now. 

At the end of the paragraph quoted from the Lun-yii we read: “ At 
seventy I could follow what my heart desired,” which clearly shows us 
that these words were said by Confucius after he was seventy and not 
long before his death. There are two interpretations of this phrase, one 
of them considers it a statement of real fact, the other, a supposition of 
something possible. The first explains these words as really uttered by 
Confucius himself, because he was conscious that his Virtue # had 
progressed and developed to genuine greatness and perfection. In other 
words, Confucius was aware that by means of mental effort and training 
he had arrived at the perfect realization of his personality. The other 


* Translated from the Japanese by S. Elisséeff. 
1 Pp. 146-147, James Leaor, The Chinese Classics, I?, 1893. 
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opinion supposes that the Virtue of Confucius, or his personality, had 
no development, no mental progress, no realization, because it was per- 
fect and complete from the beginning. 

These two different explanations are the result of the varying defini- 
tions of the term “Saint” #2. Confucius during his own life was 
considered a saint by many people and soon after his death was venerated 
as such by all. It was only to him that the term saint was applied. 
In a later period, they did not call him Confucius but just The Saint 
and it was understood that Confucius was meant. Some people con- 
sidered that a Saint, and especially a Saint like Confucius, was a special 
gift of Heaven. In other words people thought that one became a Saint 
not by mental effort and self-perfection, but one was born a Saint by the 
special grace of Heaven. Under such a definition a Saint is no match 
for us. He is an ideal which we can only behold. Such a Saint has no 
reason to enjoy progress of Virtue and the realization of personality. 
Consequently, the development of Confucius’ Virtue in periods of ten 
years, as described in the Lun-yii, would not be a real fact. In this case, 
Confucius has spoken about something which was not a real fact as if 
it had been one, and thereby has deceived people. But a Saint does not 
lie and deceive. If we consider Confucius a Saint created by the [grace 
of] heaven, then he has [such a great] personality that he would not 
teach disciples. They would venerate him from the bottom of their 
hearts, but would never dare to make an effort to learn under him. 
Accordingly, this theory supposes that Confucius brought himself down 
[to earth] and during a time made an effort to train himself, and conse- 
quently became a Saint and explained the order of the progress and 
mental training of his Virtue and became the example for the mental 
training of his disciples. That is the essence of the Hypothetical 
Theory. 

It is difficult to accept this opinion. The Doctrine of the Mean 
Pf, discussing the Saint, considers that from the point of view of 
knowledge a Saint is formed in three ways: some are born with the 
knowledge [of those duties]; some know them by study; and some 
acquire the knowledge after a painful feeling of their ignorance. From 
the point of view of practise the Saint possesses also three ways: he 
practises [it] with a natural ease, practises [it] from a desire for its 
advantages, and practises [it] with strenuous effort (247 FUT, 


7 BAL Tin AZ 5 Pe AZ . BY AT ANZ o LEGGE, Chinese Classics, I?, The 


Doctrine of the Mean, ch. 20, 9, p. 407. 
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47). The three classes of knowledge #1 and of practise 47 may also 
be combined: “be born with the knowledge and practise it with a 
natural ease ES1#4F, acquire the knowledge by study and practise 
[it] for its advantages $4n#4F and acquire the knowledge after a 
painful feeling of ignorance and practise it by strenuous effort” A 
RAT. 

In the Chung-yung it is said: “ But the knowledge being possessed 
it comes to the same thing.” “ But the achievement being made, it 
comes to the same thing.”* Be born with the knowledge and practise 
it with a natural ease is to be a Saint who is formed by Heaven. This 
is not the only way, however, for Sainthood can be attained by acquiring 
the knowledge through study and then practising it, as well as by acquir- 
ing the knowledge after the painful feeling of ignorance of it and then 
practising it with strenuous effort. Accordingly, a person may become 
a Saint by his own effort and mental training and as long as a person 
becomes a Saint, he is equal to every other Saint. 

The desire of Mencius was to have studied under Confucius, and he 
says that he follows in his footsteps and venerates him extremely, but 
he never said that the personality of Confucius could not be learned. 
On the contrary, in many passages of his works we read that the per- 
sonality of the Saint must be taken as a model. The Confucianists of 
the Sung dynasty, although they said one must follow the Saint, still 
felt that it was impossible to follow his high example. Thereupon, they 
came to consider the words which I quoted at the beginning of this 
article as hypothetical. Lu Chiu-yiian BEILJW, hao Hsiang-shan $I, 
(A. D. 1140-1192) who lived at the same time as Chu Hsi had his 
theory that there is no difference between the Heart o> of a Saint and 
that of an ordinary man. He explained that the Saint is a person who 
acquired early clearness of the Fundamental Heart, while an ordinary 
person is one who still has not grasped his Fundamental Heart. If an 
ordinary person would grasp it, he would immediately become a Saint. 
Lu Chiu-yiian, I think, was trying to warn and undeceive his country- 
men, since they had a strong tendency to consider it very difficult to 
obtain Sainthood. Let us set aside for a while the other Saints, and, if 
we could decide whether the Virtue of Confucius is heavenly grace or 
not, let us listen not to the words of later writers but to the words of 
Confucius himself. 

Among the statements made by Confucius regarding this problem is 


* LeaGE, Chinese Classics, I?, The Doctrine of the Mean, ch. 20, 9, p. 407. 
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the following: RIEAMAZ#A. PARMAR At. “I am not one 
who was born in the possession of knowledge; I am one who is 
fond of antiquity and earnest in seeking it there.”* The disciples of 
Confucius and others in explaining Confucius say that he pronounced 
this phrase probably as an apology because people were claiming that he 
was born in the possession of knowledge. To say, “I am not one who 
was born in the possession of knowledge” before somebody has spoken 
about it might smack of self-publicity. Scholars ordinarily like to 
consider Confucius a modest person and there is nobody who thinks of 
him as a self-vaunter. Moreover, if we read the Lun-yii through we 
shall find nowhere a tone of self-publicity. Accordingly, as I already 
said, we must consider that the phrase, “I am not one who was born in 
the possession of knowledge,” was pronounced probably because some- 
one had said, “ he [Confucius] was born in the possession of knowledge.” 

Others think that Confucius said it out of humility. If Confucius 
thought in his mind that he was born in the possession of knowledge 
and loudly denied it, then he deceived himself and others; this would 
not be modesty, but a crime. Such a thing could in no case have been 
done by Confucius. Therefore, we believe in the Confucian words that 
he was not a Saint who was born with the knowledge and practised it 
with a natural ease, but a saint who acquired the knowledge by study 
and practised it for its advantage. On account of this we consider the 
words quoted at the beginning of our article as the true words of Con- 
fucius. His Virtue gradually developed and progressed and his per- 
sonality gradually took shape, and finally his Virtue became perfect and 
his personality complete. I think that Confucius, remembering during 
his old days the order of the real facts of his mental progress and 
development, mentioned it as a genuine fact. 

I would like to explain here my personal views on this phrase about 
knowing at the age of fifty the decrees of Heaven. In the older com- 
mentaries ® we read: K‘ung An-kuo 4L¢BM said: it is to know the 
end and the beginning of the decrees of Heaven MK @prZ eH ; 
but the meaning of this phrase is not very clear. Huang K‘an =i 
in his commentary #€Ht (6th century A.D.) explains these terms by 
saying: the decree of Heaven means one’s lot of poverty and success 
Kir is $5382 Pw. If we quote the words of Wang Pi +%%, he 
says: [He] knows that he is not practising the Way at all @iHRA 


“Iun-yii, Book VII, ch. 19. Lxeaae, I’, p. 201. 
5T.e., those of Han to T‘ang times. 
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4744. If we follow this explanation, we have to admit that whether 
Confucius practised the Way and established his personality as well as 
whether he did not practise the Way and thus got into difficulties was 
nothing more than the result of the decrees of Heaven. In other words 
it was not the result of a free personal will, but of a mighty will which 
surpasses that of man. The conclusion will then be that when Con- 
fucius became fifty years old he learned that finally he did not practise 
the Way. The Japanese Philosopher Butsu Sorai 7HPK (1666-1728) 
also at fifty considered himself old and it was then that he was ap- 
pointed a high official AX. But Confucius at fifty had no position 
and naturally was not a high official. That is why he understood at 
his age that already he was not practising the Way. If we accept these 
commentaries we have to believe that before fifty Confucius used much 
energy in order to have an opportunity to practise the Way. We cannot 
admit that Confucius made no effort and finally perceived that he would 
not practise the Way. In the latter case the problem would be: Before 
becoming fifty did Confucius or did he not spend his energies in prac- 
tising the Way? If we examine the biography of Confucius we see that 
before fifty he was an official, he traveled 3), and he was interested 
in education; that is all. Confucius was an official, but, as it is said in 
the Shih Chi S##2 and in Mencius he was at one time a subaltern 
official in charge of the public fields 4F5= and, as Mencius said, it 
happened when Confucius was young and because his family was poor. 
Confucius served in order to have a salary and not to administer other 
people. This service had nothing to do with practising the Way. As 
for his travelling, it happened only twice; the exact circumstances, how- 
ever, are unknown. I think it must have been when Confucius was 
about 35-36 years old. Once he went to the state of Chou J&) and once 
to Chi ¥. 

When Méng Usi-tzi mf the principal minister of Lu #AK 
died, his two sons, the elder Méng I-tzii mm 3X and the second Nan- 
kung Ching-shu i 2 BOR became disciples of Confucius, and it seems 
that it was on the recommendation of Nan-kung Ching-shu that Con- 
fucius went to Chou. He was interested in going to the imperial capital 
to make investigations for he had been studying government affairs for 
many years. Thus, this voyage was a purely academic one for the 
purpose of study. But we do not know if it was during this year or at 
some other moment that Nan-kung Ching-shu became his disciple. As 
for his next voyage when Confucius went to Ch‘i, we also know nothing 
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of the circumstance preceding or following the journey. It was when 
Chao 8, Duke of Lu was attacked by his powerful vassal fF, and, 
being unable to stay in Lu, fled to Ch‘i. In order to avoid this civil war 
Confucius also went to Ch‘, and there is no doubt that during his stay 
he studied the state’s affairs and its governmental system. But I do 
not think that he went to Ch‘i for the purpose of studying its organiza- 
tion. Thus, these two voyages have absolutely no relation to the Practis- 
ing of the Way. 

As for his experience in education, we note that after the return from 
Chou the number of his pupils considerably increased. But we do not 
know their exact number. If we examine the biographies of Confucius’ 
disciples in Ssti-ma Ch‘ien’s Shih Chi, we find that among the so-called 
ten disciples of Confucius there are three, Jan Po-niu f¥{A4*, Jan 
Chung-kung FP, and Tsai Wo 344% whose ages are not indicated. 
Tzi Lu ¥#% was 9 years younger than Confucius; Min Tzii-ch‘ien 
BAF was 15 years younger; Jan Ch‘iu FR was 29 years younger ; 
and Yen Yiian, BA thirty years younger; Tzii Kung, #RA thirty-one 
years younger; Tzti Hsia $32 44 years younger; and Tzi Yu F-i# 
45 years younger. Among the disciples whose ages we know, with the 
exception of Tztii Lu and Min Tzii-ch‘ien, the others were unable to 
become disciples of Confucius when the Master was about 35-36 years 
old. Among the other disciples who are mentioned in the Lun-yii, the 
well-known Tséng Tzii # was forty-six years younger than Con- 
fucius; Tzii Chang $4 was forty-eight years younger, and only 
Yu Jo #14 was thirteen years younger and probably became Con- 
fucius’ disciple when the Master was about 35-36 years old. These are 
the disciples whose discipleship, taking into consideration their ages, 
can be assumed, but in spite of this fact we do not know exactly when 
they became Confucius’ disciples. In a word, the disciples mentioned in 
the Lun-yii are very numerous but they were unable to become Con- 
fucius’ disciples before the Master was 50 or 60 years of age. To train 
disciples is something different from being an official or traveling for 
studies. It is somewhat nearer to what we call “ practising the Way ” 
4734 although it cannot be considered a genuine “ practising of the 
Way.” The true “ practising of the Way” is the practise of the gov- 
ernment and the education of the people. Granting for the sake of 
argument that education of disciples is “ practising the Way,” the com- 
mentaries say that Confucius realized that in the end he did not practise 
the Way because he had the opportunity to do only some educational 
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work, and did not attract to himself the more capable people of the 
whole country. Finally, it can be said, he realized that it was entirely 
hopeless to try to practise the Way and abandoned it. I feel, however, 
that there was no reason for abandoning this hope. If we turn back 
to Confucius’ biography we still see that at the age of fifty-two he was in 
the service of Lu as provincial governor. At fifty-four he became a 
high official of its central government and during several years he par- 
ticipated in the political affairs of Lu. This is precisely what is meant 
by “practising the Way.” At fifty Confucius understood, say the 
commentaries, that finally he would not “ practise the Way,” but after 
this it turned out that he did. But is it not a contradiction to state 
that he abandoned all attempts to practise the Way and that later it 
turned out that he did practise it? This abandonment, continue the 
commentaries, was nothing more than the realization that his design 
was balked and his efforts finally null and void. But I think that any- 
one who has not yet made an effort to practise the Way will for no rea- 
son experience such despair at the beginning of his attempt. That is 
why I feel that we do not need to follow the older commentaries. Chu 
Hsi; explains the phrase “ At forty I had no doubts” PGi 
by the circumlocution “entirely without doubts concerning the fitness 
of things” HB ZATB AAMT, and the next phrase, “ At 
fifty I knew the Decrees of Heaven,” Chu Hsi explains by saying: 
“*¢ Decrees of Heaven’ means the Heavenly Way determining the nature 
of things by flowing into [them]. This is the reason for the fitness of 
things.” Ker BN R362 MET RIE AS, 793 TOS RZ BL 
These comments by Chu Hsi are quite difficult. If we try to interpret 
them more clearly, the expression “fitness” PT#S4R would be “ the 
Way of men,” for instance, the love between parents and children RF 
D#i, or the Rightness between lord and vassal #1 D3, or the dis- 
tinction between husband and wife K##D Fl). The phrase “why fit” 
PUB is the main current which has its origin in the Way of 
men, namely, the human character. The phrase “at forty I had no 
doubts ” means that at forty he knew the Way of men and the phrase 
“at fifty I knew the decrees of Heaven ” means that he knew the char- 
acter of the main current of the Way. Hereupon in the minds of the 
disciples arose the doubt: it took him ten years in order to know that 
the Way is founded on human nature. Is it such a difficult thing to 
know that the current which has its origin in the Way is human nature? 
Even Chu Hsi gives us the impression of being a little annoyed with 
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this question, for he answered: “ Let it stay as it is. The Saint told us 
that it took him ten years; we have to take these words as they are.” 
But I think that Chu Hsi’s opinion lacks clarity. If we admit Chu 
Hsi’s integration of this phrase, we cannot admit that Confucius during 
his voyages and peregrinations, when he was several times in danger, 
preserved self-possession and said that since Heaven did not take his 
life nobody could take it. It would seem that Confucius was boasting. 
How can we say that Confucius did not “ practise the Way ” in Lu, and 
at the same time say that having found no opportunity to practise the 
Way in several States during his voyages, he came back to his country 
when old and wrote his books. Such an interpretation would not con- 
form to the facts. It is impossible for me to follow Chu Hsi’s ex- 
planations. 

If it is difficult for me to accept the older commentaries as well as 
the later ones, how are those statements to be interpreted? Confucius 
said of himself, “I am one who is fond of antiquity and earnest in 
seeking it there.”® It is true Confucius was a man devoted to study. 
In other questions he was full of modesty, but he was never modest in 
his devotion to study. He always spoke of himself as a person fond of 
learning. His genius surpassed the average man. The learning which 
Confucius mentioned in saying “ At fifteen, I had my mind bent on 
learning ”* does not correspond to what we mean today by learning. 
He meant learning to acquire self-cultivation (#£@ and rule people. 
Self-cultivation is conforming to the doctrine established by the Saint, 
the learning of the practise of the Way and of Virtue. In other words 
to build a perfect personality and accomplish one’s ego. To rule the 
people means: by the power of a perfect personality and through the 
government and education to perfect the Virtue of everybody in the 
State, and, in making perfect one’s own personality to achieve a uni- 
versal accomplishment. Self-cultivation infallibly enters into the ruling 
of people, and the ruling of people is based infallibly on self-cultivation. 
The learning of self-cultivation and the ruling of people was what Con- 
fucius desired and what he ordinarily meant by learning. The very fact 
that as a boy of fifteen he fixed this learning as the goal of his whole 
life shows that Confucius was not an ordinary young man. To what 
degree Confucius was diligent in learning is shown by the following 
facts, mentioned in the Tso Chuan and quoted erroneously in Con- 


*Cf. note 4. Hattori’s quotation reads: {8 MAPA RRMURZ. 


™ Lun-yii, Book II, ch. 4. 
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fucius’ biography in the Shih Chi. If we follow the text of the Tso 
Chuan, it is said that Duke Chao 2% of Lu in the third month of the 
seventh year [of his reign] went to the State of Ch‘u # with Méng 
Hsi-tzii in his suite. Conforming to the customs of those times, when 
the lord of a state went to another country there were various ceremonies 
of welcome or farewell in all the countries through which he passed as 
well as in the country of his destination. On such occasions all the 
important officials A of the suite assisted in the ceremonies and 
ritual. But Méng Hsi-tzi had little knowledge or even no knowledge 
at all of rites and ceremonies and he was unable to assist his lord. This 
created difficulties. It seems that it annoyed Méng Hsi-tzi profoundly 
and in the autumn, when he came back to Lu, he organized a course on 
ceremonies. Men who possessed a knowledge of them were admitted 
without consideration of their social standing or age. Confucius also 
took part in this short course. That he highly distinguished himself 
among the other experts is due to the fact that, in spite of his youth, 
he was 18 years old, he was deeply versed in ceremonies and rites and all 
eyes turned upon him. Méng Hsi-tzi noticed Confucius and made a 
confidential investigation regarding him. He learned that Confucius 
came several years before from Sung % and was of Sung aristocracy. 
Sung was the name of a principality given to Wei tzi Chi #7 by 
king Wu iK of Chou J§J after Yin had been destroyed, because Wei tzii 
Ch‘i was of the royal family of Yin. The remotest ancestor of Confucius 
would be king T‘ang & of Yin, the nearest, descendants of Wei tzii Chi. 
Among these descendants were two who were well-known for their virtue, 
but both of them had high titles. Méng Hsi-tzii got all this information 
concerning Confucius, but for 17 years kept it to himself, thinking that 
Confucius was still young and later the time would come when he would 
call him for state service. The years passed and it was in the seventeenth 
year after the course was held on rites and cermonies that Méng Hsi-tzii 
died. When he felt that his end was near, he called his minister and 
spoke to him in detail about Confucius, saying that he had no doubt 
that Confucius would become prominent and that he would like his two 
sons to become disciples of Confucius. These are the two disciples 
mentioned above: Méng I-tzii and Nan-kung Ching-shu. At this time 
Confucius was 35 years of age. When he was fifteen he devoted himself 
to learning, and but four years later was already noticed by Méng Hsi- 
tzii. That shows us that to his inherited superior talents Confucius 
added a profound devotion to learning. Thus, it was after 35 years of 
experience that he claimed to know the Decrees of Heaven. 
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What are these Decrees? I would say that during thirty-five years 
Confucius made a strong effort to improve and train himself and the 
result was that he was conscious of a full endowment of Virtue. This 
consciousness was the result of his effort to practise “a profound belief 
in antiquity and an earnest seeking of the Way.” That is all, and there 
is nothing more to say. But Confucius himself did not think about it 
in such a way. It is true the strong effort which he displayed was not 
done unconsciously and moreover it was not a mere habit or inertia. Con- 
fucius was clearly aware of it and, knowing it, believed in it. But he did 
not believe that he was provided with Virtue merely because of his 
personal effort. Why did he not believe it? This is not a problem 
which can be resolved by arguments, but, rather, a problem which con- 
cerns the feeling of Confucius himself. If we say Confucius himself did 
not believe thus, there is no possibility for other persons to argue against 
us. If we suppose that Confucius’ Virtue did not depend exclusively on 
his personal effort, then naturally we come to the problem on what it 
did depend. Confucius believed himself that his Virtue depended on 
the grace of Heaven. Sometimes when Confucius speaks about Heaven 
he means an impersonal Heaven, but in this case it is a personal one, a 
Heaven which is the Lord of human beings. Heaven is the most equit- 
able one and Confucius believed that it would not give its grace just to 
anybody. If this most equitable Heaven has given its grace to him there 
must be some special reason for it. From the remotest time there were 
not a few saints who had received the grace of Heaven. They all were 
representing Heaven and ruled people on account of Heaven. More- 
over, the people were educated by them. But what was Heaven’s aim? 
Confucius believed that the Doctrine was in obscurity and the Way un- 
practised for a long time because there had been no Saint for many 
hundreds of years since the death of Wén Wang 3C-E and Chou Kung 
J)Z$, to whom Confucius in his heart payed deep veneration. There- 
fore, during many hundreds of years the people did not enjoy a quiet 
life. It is hardly possible that Heaven, the lord of human beings, him- 
self profoundly human and virtuous, would conceal the Way, would let 
the world perish while he looked with indifference upon the people 
trusted to him who are unable to continue their lives. That is why 
Heaven finds and charges a suitable man to make clear the Way and to 
install peace for the sake of human life. I consider that Confucius was 
the man who received from Heaven such a mission. I think that Con- 
fucius believed himself that he was provided with the Virtue enabling 
him to be charged with this mission. And I think also that the meaning 
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of the phrase “to know the Decrees of Heaven” is nothing other than 
the profound belief of Confucius that a mission to clarify the Doctrine 
and to practise the Way was bestowed on him by Heaven. 

Now I shall try to give two or three reasons for such an interpretation. 
Confucius, leaving the state of Lu intended to go first to Wei #7. When 
he came to a place called I f§ on the border of this state an official of 
Wei asked to meet him, and through the disciples had a conversation. 
Just before going back this official said to the disciples: “ My friends, 
why are you distressed by your master’s loss of office? The kingdom has 
long been without the principles of truth and right; Heaven is going to 
use your master as the bell with a wooden clapper.”* The words of 
this official during his conversation with Confucius must have profoundly 
affected the Master’s self-confidence. During his travels Confucius went 
to Sung. When a high official there, a ssii-ma ®J#§ whose name was 
Huan T‘ui #8 tried to kill Confucius, the Master said: “ Heaven 
produced the virtue that is in one Huan T‘ui—what can he do to me?” ® 
If there were no special reason for uttering such words, nobody would 
say them ; otherwise, it would be mere boasting and bluff, of which Con- 
fucius was incapable. That is why I think that Confucius himself 
believed that he was invested with a mission from Heaven. In a place 
called K‘uang FE the people, through a misunderstanding, attacked 
Confucius and he was in great danger, but, after the misunderstanding 
was cleared up, the matter was settled peaceably. At this time Con- 
fucius said, “ After the death of king Wén was not the cause of truth 
lodged here [in me]? If Heaven had wished to let this cause of truth 
perish, then I, a future mortal should not have become associated with 
the cause of truth. While Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, 
what can the people of K‘uang do to me? ”?° In this sentence the words 
“cause of truth ” are the translation of the chinese word Wén 3% which 
here means Way 34, and further when he says: “ This cause of truth ” 
he means also this Way #4. King Wén died and the Way lodged 
in Confucius. He received the Way because Heaven did not like to let 
this Way perish. As long as Heaven did not let this Way perish, the life 
of Confucius would not be taken away by the people of K‘uang. This 
phrase shows us clearly that Confucius had confidence in the mission 
which was lodged in him by Heaven. These three passages from the 


§ Lun-yii, Book III, ch. 24. Lraer, p. 164. 
® Lun-yii, Book VII, ch. 22. Lraas, p. 202. 
2° Lun-yii, Book IX, ch. 5. LeaaE, pp. 217-218. 
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Analects can be explained if we bear in mind the idea of a mission from 
Heaven, and I think that my explanation of this mission is correct. Yet 
how could this mission be carried out merely by clarifying the Way and 
by establishing education and peace in the government? To carry it out 
Confucius needed a rank fif, but a rank is something given, and not 
something that one seeks. Furthermore, a father’s or a lord’s order can- 
not be left in suspense, still less the mission of Heaven! But to carry 
out this mission rank was needed. This was Confucius’ dilemma, yet I 
think Confucius did not feel any uneasiness about it, because he thought 
he had to create himself the occasion to carry out his mission. He 
thought that, since the mission was lodged in him, Heaven would give 
him the opportunity also to carry it out. And I believe that Confucius, 
thinking this, waited quietly the opportunity. Three years after, as he 
expected and as I have already stated, he became a provincial official 
and had an opportunity to practise the Way on a small scale. The results 
being very good, he finallv became a high official of the central govern- 
ment and had an opportunity to practise the Way in the State of Lu. 
But at this time the political conditions in Lu were not very favorable 
for practising the Way, and the first thing which Confucius had in mind 
was to improve and reform those conditions. He started his reform 
work and was near to achieving success when political conditions took 
such shape that he saw there was no hope of continuing, and he left Lu. 
As long as Confucius believed that he had received this mission from 
Heaven he had to try every means to carry it out and there was no 
reason to abandon it just because he was unable to do it in Lu. He felt 
that as long as he lived he ought to make an effort to carry out this 
mission. After his departure from Lu, he went to another state. But 
wherever he went he had no opportunity to practice the Way. Late in 
life he came back to Lu. 

The Way is the Way of men and while human beings exist the Way 
ought to be explained. But the long effort of Confucius was not crowned 
with success, and feeling that he was unable to make known this Way 
during his lifetime, he thought that he ought to do it after his death, 
for if the doctrine of the Way were to be buried together with his body 
it would be unpardonable in the eyes of Heaven. That is why Confucius 
in the last years of his life compiled his works and left them to the 
world. If Confucius had had the opportunity to accomplish his aim 
and practise personally the Way, the whole country probably would 
then have been at peace. But in that case I think it would have been 


8 
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impossible for Confucius to write his books and leave them to posterity. 
For this reason, even we who are not Chinese bask in his Virtue. The 
scholars of a later generation called him the uncrowned king #=. 
Confucius felt that he must have a rank in order to carry out his 
mission, but he never thought of becoming a lord. He considered that in 
order to carry out his mission he had to assist a king. But here arises a 
problem; though Heaven lodged in him this mission, it did not give 
him the possibility of accomplishing it. Is this not a contradiction? 
Heaven’s utter limitlessness and its aims cannot be measured and known 
by men. Therefore, even if we call it a contradiction we cannot blame 
or censure Heaven. Confucius had not the slightest doubt of the will of 
Heaven and, doing his best, reposed in the decrees of Heaven. He had 
no disappointment and no regret. No matter that during his life he was 
unable to explain clearly the Way, he had constantly the great aspira- 
tion that he would do it after his death. 

If we do not explain the whole life of Confucius and his personality 
from the point of view of the phrase “to know the Decrees of Heaven,” 
then we shall be unable to understand it. The life of Confucius took a 
new turn at fifty when he became confident of his mission from Heaven. 
This fact must be taken into consideration when we explain the life of 
the Sage. The personality of Confucius is very gracious, but it has a 
foundation of extraordinary power, and although cool and quiet it con- 


tains extraordinary zeal and enthusiasm. The origin of this power and 
of this zeal is nothing more than the confidence in his mission. If we 
do not understand the meaning of “to know the Decrees of Heaven ” 
we cannot study Confucius. We cannot require that everybody study 
the Decrees of Heaven in the way in which Confucius believed in them, 
but if everyone, conforming to his position, would know the Decree of 
Heaven, would it not be sufficient to be a disciple of Confucius ? 
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If not an axiom, it is at least a reasonable presumption in the theory 
of knowledge that ways of knowing must vary with the nature of the 
objects to be known. The knowledge of colors and sounds occupies eye 
and ear as the knowledge of a mathematical theorem does not; knowledge 
of mental states, whether our own or those of others, calls for a quite 
different mode of attention, to which Bergson in recent years has given 
the name of intuition. 

It is a direct application of this principle that if anything like men- 
tality or purpose is a factor in the wider world, what we call ‘ scientific 
procedure ” would not be likely to discern it. Such a factor might also 
elude ‘ intuition,’ so far as this function is occupied with observing our 
own minds and with ordinary social intercourse. It would not be un- 
reasonable to suppose that some disciplinary preparation of the organ of 
perception would be necessary in order to apprehend it. 

This is the essential consideration accounting for much of the char- 
acteristic tenor of the theory of knowledge in Oriental thought. The arts 
of knowledge must be governed by the nature of the world we live in. 
Given a Hindu or a Buddhist type of metaphysics, then some form of 
Yoga, or physical-moral propedeutic, would be a natural prerequisite 
for insight. 

An excellent illustration of this is found in the paper on “ Integration 
of Consciousness in Buddhism ” contributed by Professor James H. Woods 
to the volume of “Indian Studies in Honor of Professor Charles Rock- 
well Lanman.” The paper is based upon a passage in Dharmapala’s 
comment on Visuddhi Magga* in which there is proposed a theory of 
the higher reaches of knowledge. 

Preoccupied as a Buddhist must be with the fact of change, Dharmapala 
accepts the view that the passing events can have no substantial reality: 
“Tf we ascribe entity to them, we distort life.” But, he reflects, change 
presupposes some unity; and what one seeks as the highest prize of 


1 Book vii, 203. 
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knowledge is an insight into this unity. Now there is an ideal being, 
the Tathagata Buddha, to whom this unity is evident. The Tathagata 
is not disturbed by transition; he understands its laws. He perceives 
the numerous things in the world, and recognizes their attractive qualities, 
but knowing also their mortality, he is not tempted to seize on any of 
them as his good: he is like the lotus, not disattached, not swept away 
by the current, and yet on the other hand not fascinated, not under 
illusion, unspotted by the world: he overcomes the world by compre- 
hending it. 

But of what value to the ordinary mortal is this ideal insight of an 
ideal being? It is this, according to Dharmapala, that the ordinary 
being, without reaching for himself a final fullness of insight, may dis- 
cern the Tathagata, and thus be assured that the final attainment he seeks 
is indeed possible, because it has been reached. But how is one to discern 
the Tathagata? Clearly not by the senses, nor by the ordinary means 
of observation. A prior self-discipline is required, consciousness must be 
‘integrated’; and to this end a rigorous self-control must run through 
all behavior : 

Without the control of conduct, no equipoised mental events. Without poise, 


no insight. ... When one discerns the order of things, one discerns Him. When 
one discerns Him, one is aware of the coherence of existence. 


One is presumably looking for objective knowledge,—highly general 
knowledge, to be sure, but definitely within the realm of objective truth,— 
How do things ultimately cohere? In the path of this quest, we have 
this curious interposition of the Tathagata, whom, it is said, we must 
first know. This to us cryptic proposal may be interpreted, in terms of 
more general categories, somewhat as follows: 

Things and events are not merely additive items whose sum makes up 
the world; science reveals them as parts of a single system, Nature. 
Now ‘ Nature’ is a term of hope, rather than of scientific achievement ; 
the final synthesis of the laws of change is never reached. Before we 
reach this elusive physical unity, the question recurs which in western 
thought we supposed we had banished,—perhaps the ultimate order of 
things is less an order of fact than an order of meaning or value! We 
appear driven to assume a teleological structure in things, as a condi- 
tion of completing our scientific labor. The Buddhist, never wholly 
succumbing to anthropomorphism, provides this teleological element by 
invoking a quasi-personal being as a symbol of the nature of the final 
coherence of things, and then develops a special branch of his theory of 
knowledge for the perception of this being. 
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In this generalized form, the doctrine of Dharmapala is typical of 
a widespread tendency in Oriental theory of knowledge. It appears, 
strongly marked, in Chu Hsi, in whom strands of Buddhist thought fuse 
with a vigorous re-interpretation of Confucianism. It is of peculiar 
interest in his case, because this remarkable thinker of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the most systematic of Chinese philosophers, was also closer than 
any other before our own century to an anticipation of what we now call 
‘scientific method’ and tend to invoke as the whole of wisdom in the 
business of knowing. 


I. Cuu Hsr as RATIONALIST AND AS EMPIRICIST 


Dr. Hu Shih has designated the period running roughly from 1100 
to 1600 A. D. as the Rationalist Age of Chinese Philosophy, including 
therein both Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-ming EMA. The contrast 
implied in the term ‘ rationalistic’ is a contrast with the mystical ten- 
dency of the Buddhist schools, particularly the Ch‘an ji school, which 
sought for its followers a sudden, personal, ineffable enlightenment. In 
reaction against this esoteric obsession which had begun to appear to 
Chinese common sense as a meaningless mystification, the Sung Con- 
fucianists went boldly at the business of presenting an explicit system 
of the world,—a system which reason could aid in discovering as well 
as in expressing and defending. 

This does not mean, however, that to the Sung Confucianists the 
universe could be reasoned out without appeal to experience. And as 
between Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-ming, Chu Hsi might fairly be de- 
scribed as an empiricist. In his theory of knowledge he repeatedly 
insists on the necessity of much observation as a basis for any important 
insight into ‘ principles.’ It was in this sense that he interpreted the 
demand of “ The Great Learning” for the “ investigation of things.” 

He gives many evidences of being himself a keen observer of nature. 
His notes on the likeness and differences between man and the other 
animals are remarkable: 


In our sense of heat and cold, of hunger and repletion, in the love of life and 
shrinking from death, and in the instinctive seeking for what will benefit and 
shunning of what will be prejudicial,—all this is common to man with other 
creatures. (But) the diversity of Law is seen in the existence among ants and 
bees of the the relation between sovereign and minister, in which there is mani- 
fested no more than a gleam of Righteousness; or in the existence among wolves 
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and tigers of the relation between parent and child, in which there is manifested 
no more than a gleam of Love... .? 

It is not the case that man, as the being possessed of the highest intellect, 
stands alone in the universe. His mind is also the mind of birds and beasts, of 
grass and trees. ‘Man,’ however, ‘is born endowed with the Mean, the attribute 
of Heaven and Earth.’ * 


Chu Hsi quotes the last sentence from Yang Kuei-shan (1053-1135). 
The sagacity of the passage may be measured not alone by its easy 
acceptance of biological continuity underlying difference, but by its 
identification of the differentia of man. Biologically, as we now see, the 
peculiarity of man turns out to be the balance which exists among his 
instinctive propensities,* a balance which fits him for hesitation and 
reflection, and thus for the influence of ideas upon his behavior. As the 
Sung philosophers expressed it, very accurately, he “is endowed with 
the Mean.” 

Chu Hsi observes things not solely for the sake of collecting interesting 
items of information, but for the sake of discerning the ‘ principles’ they 
embody. This also is wholly in accord with the spirit of empirical science. 
It has much in common with Bacon’s interest in discovering the ‘ forms’ 
of phenomena, through the collecting and tabulating of instances of like- 
ness and difference. Chu Hsi presents no rules for discovering the 
‘ principles’; there is nothing in his work corresponding to the ‘ methods 
of induction’ of Bacon or Mill. It is well to remember, however, that 
these methods are not what their name implies, since no rule for in- 
duction has ever been given by any logician. The various methods, 
so-called, are merely ways of assembling phenomena in the hope that 
relationships may become salient; but the perception of those relation- 
ships is still a work of mother-wit, for which no rules can be given. 
Chu Hsi simply insists that all effort to observe must be attended by 
thought : 

In the ‘investigation of things’ and the ‘perfecting of knowledge,’ even 
though the response to environment be natural and easy, how can there be neg- 
lect of thought in approaching any matter.® 


In what sense, then, can Chu Hsi be regarded as a ‘ rationalist’? He 


2“ Conversations”: J. P. Bruce, Philosophy of Human Nature by Chu Hsi, 
58f. This invaluable book, which will be much referred to, will be designated 
hereafter as P. H.N. 

® Bruce, P. H.N., 61. 

*Hockine, Human Nature and its Remaking, p. 65. 

5 Bruce, P. H. N., 265. 
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sought ‘ principles’ and a system of them—so does every scientist. But 
Chu Hsi may deserve the name rationalist in this sense, that he leaps 
at once to the ultimate principles. His intermediate structure of classi- 
fied knowledge is very sketchy. And in the ‘ principles’ which he finds, 
there is reason to believe that his eyes have been guided by another than 
the scientific mode of vision. 

I need do no more than recall what some of these ‘ principles’ are. 
What he finds in every living thing is a union of the primary duality, 
Li #8 and Ch‘ &, Life-charter and Substance, neither of which can exist 
without the other. Ch‘i (which Bruce translates Ether) is a subtle all- 
pervasive quasi-material entity, capable of local variation, of degrees of 
density and of resistance to the pure control of the spiritual principle, Li. 
So far, this is not a bad set of categories for scientific use, especially 
if we translate Li, with Bruce, as ‘Law.’ But Li has a pedigree which 
may disqualify it. It must be understood as one of four manifestations 
of the Ultimate Being, these four to be taken in a descending order. 
They are: Tien KR, Heaven; Ming fi, Heaven’s Decree, which is at 
the same time the Vocation, Bestimmung,® of the creature; Hsing #£, 
the Nature of the thing; Zi ##, the individualized embodiment of the 
Nature, i.e., the Life-charter of the individual being. Tien and Ming 
can be regarded as the active, transmitting function; Hsing and Li as 
the receiving function. These functions are two aspects of the same 
continuous activity: for Heaven is always engaged in its decreeing of 
destiny; and things are always showing signs of an impressed Law, the 
Hsing or Nature of the species, contained in the Li or Life-rule of the 
individual. This activity and this receptiveness, taken together, constitute 
what we may call the life of Zien, or the manifestation of Tao 34, the 
Ultimate Order of the World, which for Chu Hsi is a moral order. 

With this pedigree, Zi can hardly fail to be less a biological Life- 
charter (though it is this) than a moral Life-charter, an admonition 
of what the individual ought to become as a moral being.’ It is this 


® Zenker’s translation. The German term here seems peculiarly apt. 

7™The translation ‘Law’ for Li is defective, since it fails to convey the in- 
dividualized quality, which for Chu Hsi is characteristic. In this respect, 
‘Charter ’ is better. 

Zenker’s term, ‘ Form,’ is still wider of the mark, though he defends it in a 
learned footnote (Geschichte der chinesischen Philosophie, ii Bd., S.253n). He 
seems to me quite right in rejecting McClatchie’s translation as ‘ Fate,’ though 
this, too, may carry the needed individualized connotation. But he appears to 
overlook the fact that the Li of Chu Hsi’s cosmology is intentionally distinguished 
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alteration from the factual to the ethical point of regard, in his list of 
‘principles’ that gives them, from the scientific quarter, an @ priori 
character; in this sense we may provisionally accept the epithet ‘ rational- 
ist’ for his epistemological attitude. We shall return to this question 
in our third section. For the moment, let me point out further relations 
between Chu Hsi’s theory of knowledge and the current conception of 
‘scientific method.’ 


from the Li of common usage. It is quite a different character. The Li of com- 
mon use, which Legge translates ‘propriety,’ is fig; the cosmic Li of Chu 
Hsi is ##. Chu Hsi uses Li in its usual sense in his traditional list of the 
cardinal virtues, commonly translated Love, Righteousness, Reverence, Wisdom. 
The term for Love is Jen {=, more accurately translated Fraternity or Human 
Reciprocity; the term for Reverence is Li jig, a sensitive regard for the fitness 
of things verging toward etiquette in social observance, or the good form which 
arises from perfect tact. This is clearly a quality of the subject, whereas the 
Li which is received through the heavenly activity is for the subject an objective 
reality. Zenker’s effort to unite ‘ propriety’ with the cosmic Li is thus radically 
mistaken: if ‘Form’ were to be used for Li, it would have to be in the strictly 
objective Aristotelian sense, and with a note of obligation which Aristotle’s Form 
does not convey. 

On the evolution of the concept of Li, I may quote parts of a letter from 
Professor Lin Tsai-Ping, March 1932. 

“The Confucianists of the Han Dynasty usually explained the word ‘Li’ by 
‘Tiau li’ (order, system), or ‘Wen li’ (streaks). For instance, Chéng Hsiian 
in his commentary on Li Chi jez (the Book of Rites) said ‘ Li’ means ‘ Fén’ 
or division (classification?). And Hsii Shén #fR in his Shuo Wén Ety- 
mological Study of the Chinese Language) said ‘The original signification of Li 
means to work on jade.’ Tuan Yii-tsai in his commentary on Shuo Wén said ‘ Li 
means to divide and analyze.’ Chang Hsing-fu in a book called Shuo Wén Fa I 
said ‘Originally Li means to work on jade’ and the words ‘Shun’ (obedient) 
and ‘Shih’ (right) are both defined by the word ‘Li.’ So we can see that ‘ Li’ 
means order or system. 

“Then in the Book of Rites, in the chapter on Music there is a sentence which 
reads like this: 

“When Li is externally manifest (in the conduct of the ruler), the people 
never fail to accept and follow him’ (Li Chi, p. 63, 1. 10). 

“Chéng Hsiian in his commentary explained the above in this way: ‘Li here 
means that which regulates conduct.’ In these words we can see that ‘Li’ here 
is made to mean behavior (etiquette), and in reality this import is still derived 
from the sense of ‘ order, system and streaks,’ and therefore they are objective.” 

(The word ‘streaks’ which occurs in Professor Lin’s exposition refers to the 
fine lines of cleavage just faintly visible in jade, indicating its structure, and 
guiding the tool of the workman.) 

“As to the relation of ‘Li’ with the mind, there is a passage in Mencius, 
saying: 
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II. Cuu Hst anp Screntiric METHOD 


Science, in its present guise, is both empirical and rationalist; we have 
come to recognize that these two contrasting directions of thought are 
not incompatible. And Chu Hsi, as we have seen, buzzes close to the 
idea of a scientific investigation. His insistence that there can be no 
Li without Ch‘i,—or very roughly speaking no Form without Matter,— 
hence no ‘ Pure Form’ in the Aristotelian sense, directs his attention 
always to the ‘things.’ It is always in rebus that ideas and principles 
of order have to become manifest. This is the essence of the empirical 
spirit. 

But the motivation of Chu Hsi is not the motivation of modern science. 


-“* What do the minds of men agree in approving? 
' They agree in approving Li and Yi (rightness) ’ 

“The significance of ‘ Li’ in ethics can be seen from the passage in the chapter 
on Music in Li Chi, which reads: 

“There is no limit to the influence exerted on men by things. When man 
fails to control his likings and aversions, “ things ” dominate him; and he becomes 
as it were transmuted into a “thing.” When man has become thus transfigured 
he has extinguished in himself the heavenly Li, and impoverished his own desires ’ 
(p. 47, 1. 6). 

“The Confucianists of the Sung Dynasty accepted all the three meanings of 
Li above mentioned. ... They frequently mentioned Li and Yii (desire) side by 
side as antithetical... . 

“The new interpretation of ‘Li’ introduced by them is this: They gave it a 
metaphysical signification, but at the same time did not regard it as a 
transcendental entity beyond the physical phenomenon. The various interpreta- 
tions given it may be classified in two categories : 

“ (1) ‘Li?’means the intrinsic nature of things, or why things are what they 
are. For instance, Chéng I said, ‘ All that appear before our eyes are things; 
and everything has its “Li.” This is the reason why fire is warm and water is 
cold. It is also “Li” that makes the particular relations between fathers and 
sons, kings and their subjects, what they are.’ Chu Hsi said, 

“There is nothing in the universe but motion and quiescence alternately 
following one another without interruption: this is called ‘I’ (change). And 
there must be a Li governing this motion and quiescence. This is the so-called 
Tai Ch‘i (the Great Absolute).’ 

“ (2) ‘Li’ means ‘ what ought to be.’ For instance, Lu Chiu-Yiian said, 

“We are endowed with everything, and nothing is wanting; so if occasion 
calls for compassion we would naturally show our compassion, and when occasions 
require us to feel ashamed, we would naturally feel ashamed... .’ 

“In conclusion I wish to point out the fact that although there are quite a 
number of interpretations for the idea ‘ Li’ expounded by the Chinese philosophers, 
yet all of them emphasize the objectivity of ‘Li.’ Whether I am right in this 
opinion, I submit it... .” 
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_ Bacon—typical here of the scientific spirit,—sought principles for the 

sake of the control of nature. Chu Hsi was interested not at all in the 
mastery of nature, but rather in self-mastery and the right ordering of 
’ life. There is a strain of almost Buddhistic finesse in his persistent 
efforts for the precise definitions of his leading categories; but, for him, 
as for the Orient generally, neither science nor metaphysics is pure 
' theory,—detached speculation; they are an integral part of the defini- 
tion of a right way of life. 

This carries with it another difference. ‘Scientific knowledge’ as we 
understand it today, has a peculiar relation to a democratic organization 
of society. It belongs to every man. For scientific knowledge must be 
verifiable; that is to say, anyone who can comply with the conditions 
of observation may discover its truth for himself. No peculiar genius, 
no esoteric insight, no aesthetic or moral preparation are demanded in 
order to note an eclipse or to determine the effect of carbon on the tensile 
strength of steel. Hence the important truths of science lend themselves 
to dissemination through the schools, they become popular possessions. 
Wherever there are new national systems of education, ‘ scientific knowl- 
edge’ is playing, and should play, an increasing réle. 

The traditional scholarship of China and India stood in strong contrast 
to this. Not only did it demand peculiar gifts, but in many of its higher 
reaches, as we have seen, it called for a special moral discipline. One 
who achieved it set himself apart from other men. Not that others were 
forbidden to follow—on the contrary, at least in China the way stood 
open to all—but it was recognized that the excellent things were in 
their nature difficult, and therefore rare. Scholarship became the mark 
of an aristocratic group. 

Now to Chu Hsi and his school belongs the signal merit of showing 
China a way out of this invidious contrast. Chu Hsi holds to the aristo- 
cratic tradition in this sense that he in no degree mitigates the difficulty 
of knowing the special objects with which he is concerned. Since ethical 
conditions are involved, they cannot be put on the scientific highroad. 

But he also saw that unless scientific truth is the whole truth—as it 
is not—it will not of itself satisfy any human mind: for no truth is 
sufficient for men or nations but the whole truth. The obvious utility 
of scientific knowledge, and its easy spread through a democratic society, 
would constitute no reason for displacing any sort of valid knowledge— 
ethical, metaphysical, aesthetic, literary, psychological—which may lie 
outside the scientific border. 
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The issue, then, is whether this further knowledge can be made generally 
accessible. This Chu Hsi believes possible. The importance of this 
position will justify a separate and closer examination of the ethical 
conditions of knowing as conceived by him. 


III. Tue Eruicat Conpitions or Insicut 


The severe strictures upon Buddhism which abound in the writing of 
Chu Hsi may be a measure of how much he was influenced by Buddhism. 
He frequently directs his shafts against those practices of meditation, 
or ‘ still sitting,’ which especially characterized the Ch‘an school. 

This school, which in Chu Hsi’s time was the chief vehicle of the 
‘ Nothingness’ cult of the Prajna-paramita tradition, had transformed 
the notion of the Yoga. In its original form Yoga could be roughly 
described as an intense effort to create the conditions for perfect mental 
self-control, beginning with a thoroughgoing muscular control of the 
body. The Ch‘an school made of it an art of mental self-cancellation, 
attempting to induce an attitude of fortunate receptivity in which a 
sudden uncommandable enlightenment may occur,—an enlightenment in 
which the emptiness at the heart of all phenomena is transparently mani- 
fest. The kinship between this ideal and the paradoxical Nothingness 
of Tao has been frequently pointed out; and the teachers of the Ch‘an 
sect, said to have rexeived thanks from their students for “ having taught 
them Nothing,” are not far from the Taoist picture of the sage, who 
“ conveys by silence his instruction.” Hu Shih regards Ch‘an Buddhism 
as the beginning of the Chinese conquest—both by assimilation and 
by reduction to emptiness—of Buddhism, the invading metaphysical 
monster. 

Chu Hsi, however, is not prepared wholly to dismiss the meaning of 
meditation. Consider his criticisms, and observe what remains. 

Its physical aspects he regards with undisguised disfavor. Still-sitting 
is simply incompatible with a useful life; and there is something ab- 
normal if not ludicrous in the bodily rigor: 


Consider the teachings of the Buddhists on rigid posture and hard discipline,— 
holding a dusting brush with the hands erect, carrying water and fuel... .”® 


The mental direction is wrong: the meditators are concentrated on 
themselves, they are aiming at complete self-transparency; but the true 
object of knowledge is the outside world: 


® Bruce, P. H.N., 189. 
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They indeed observe and contemplate the Mind, and yet with it all, we can- 
not in their company attain to the moral ideal of Yao and Shun, simply because, 
not recognizing the Divine Law, they regard Mind alone as ruler; and thus there 
is no security against falling into selfishness. This accords with a saying of 
our predecessors that the sages regard Heaven, the Buddhists regard Mind, as 
the foundation of things.® 


In an almost Kantian turn of thought, he condemns the effort to learn 
of the Mind (if that were our object) by direct introspection; for this 
would suppose that there are two Minds, one to observe and one to be 
observed,—“ as if the mouth were to gnaw the mouth, or the eye to 
gaze at itself.” 

The certainty of a development of selfishness in this self-absorption 
seems to Chu Hsi clearly to defeat whatever moral purpose it may enter- 
tain: “The selfishness of ordinary men, and the self-concentration of 
the Buddhist, are one and the same selfishness.” * 

But the chief difficulty is in their misconception of the object to be 
known. It is one thing to direct the effort of knowledge to a trans- 
cendant absolute, another to direct it to a self which dissolves into 
nothingness, still another to direct it to the ‘ principles’ which are in 
the things. It is only the last which is legitimate. When meditation 
ends in a trance, and cannot say what it perceives, it acknowledges itself 
to be on a false scent. 

“¢ By the art of Meditation to enter Tao’ means that when thought 
reaches the point that its stream is cut off, Divine Law is perfectly mani- 
fested. This again is incorrect. True thought 1s Divine Law; its con- 
tinuous flow and operation are nothing else than the manifestation of 
Divine Law. How can it be that we are to wait till the stream of thought 
is cut off before Divine Law is manifested? ... If the Buddhist really 
apprehends Divine Law, why must he act contrary to and confuse, cut 
off, and destroy all these, beclouding his own mind, and losing his true 
knowledge of himself?” 1° 

This is beautifully clear and emphatic: it expresses Chu Hsi’s pre- 
dilection for the concrete, for knowing things in rebus. He can quite 
properly appeal to Mencius for a much directer statement of the neces- 
sary ethical prelude to knowledge, “ Hold fast the Mind, and preserve 
it,’—by which Chu Hsi understands “not that we are to sit in rigid 
posture and preserve a manifestly useless intelligence” (or to reduce 


® Ibid. 
Bruce, P. H.N., 254. 
10 Bruce, P. H. N., 301 f. 
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intelligence to uselessness), but rather “not allowing the doings of the 
day to fetter and destroy the natural goodness of the virtuous nature.” 

But these criticisms of meditation are not by any means a complete 
view of Chu Hsi’s actual theory. 

For in the first place, his metaphysics is not so far from the positive 
aspects of the contemporary Buddhism as from the negations of the 
Ch‘an school. He, too, had his mysterious and absolute unity, the T“ai 
Ch‘i of his predecessors, which “ is called the Infinite, because it has no 
relation to Space and Form. It penetrates the entire universe so that 
there is nothing in which it is not; yet no one hears the sound of its 
voice: it is invisible and not to be perceived by any of the senses.” 
There are at least two ways of dealing with an unnameable Absolute; 
one is to put oneself into an equally unnameable state of mind, plunge 
into the dark, and emerge speechless. The other is to acknowledge the 
existence of this ultimate unity, and the experience thereof, the tathata 
of the Buddhist, and then, since one can do no more with them, give 
one’s attention to the plural aspects of the world. Chu Hsi prefers the 
latter alternative: he indicates the place for a monistic resolution of his 
cosmic dualism of Li and Ch‘i, and then occupies himself with the 
plurality of second principles. Among these second principles, in some- 
what ambiguous relations to the rest, is Mind in general, Hsin o>, which 
corresponds in the universe to the Mind of the individual man. Of this 
Mind we see clearly only this; that it is referred to repeatedly, following 
the dictum of Shao Yung (1011-1077), as the enceinte (or Platonic 
Receptacle?) of the Nature, Hsing. 

Compare now with this vague conception, a few lines from the Suran- 
gamma Sutra, one of the earliest known in China, in which the Tathagata 
Buddha is represented as speaking to a great assemblage, expounding the 
nature of the Universe. Two things appear to them through his dis- 
course: first, that 


Each one’s heart is coextensive with the universe, seeing clearly the empty 
character of the universe as plainly as a leaf or trifling thing in the hand. 


and, second, 

That all things in the universe are all alike merely the excellently bright and 
primeval heart of Bodhi, and that this Heart is universally diffused, and com- 
prehends all things within itself.?? 

11 Heinrich HACKMANN, Chinesische philosophie, 346 f. 
128, Beat, A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, 343. 
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The ‘heart’ here appears as individual mind and also as cosmic mind. 
It would not be unjust to Chu Hsi to suggest that his conception of the 
cosmic réle of Mind is comparable with that of the “ Heart of Bodhi” 
in this Sutra; nor is it far away from the generalized function of the 
Tathagata, as we drew it at the outset from the passage discussed by 
Professor Woods. Indeed, Chu Hsi, in trying to express how the One 
appears in the many things, makes use of the common Buddhist-Hindu 
simile of the moonlight on the water: 


As the heart of the Tathagata is not born and does not perish, it mirrors itself 
in all things, as the moon on the water.?* 


With these substantial agreements in the quasi-mental nature of the 
cosmos, in its secondary categories, there might be expected to be 
rapprochement in the corresponding theory of knowledge. 

At first glance, this rapprochement is not marked: we find Chu Hsi 
falling back on pre-Buddhistic imagery in his effort to indicate a method 
for the knowledge of the ‘principles’; he makes a great deal of the 
quantitative and spatial notion of “extending the mind ” which he finds 
suggested in Mencius, and in the Doctrine of the Mean: 

Mencius had said: “ By developing our mind to the utmost, we under- 
stand our own nature and know Heaven.” In the Doctrine of the Mean 
it is said that “ When the mind is enlarged it can enter into everything 
throughout the universe. ... The mind of the man of the world rests 
within the narrow limits of the senses.” ** Chu Hsi so thoroughly adopts 
this figure as to say that “ All other distinctions are lost in this distinction 
between greatness and littleness.” 7® His notion of the mental is through- 
out strongly tinctured with the physical: the word ‘ spiritual,’ which im- 
plies perhaps the farthest remove from the material is still, with him, a 
matter of ethereal fineness as of a ghostly body, rather than a matter of 
pure thought. Consider this passage: 


The Mind is most spiritual. So fine is it that it penetrates the very point of 
a hair, or the smallest blade of grass, and I become conscious of them. So great 
is it that there is not a single place from nadir to zenith, or within the four points 
of the compass, where it is not present. (Then with an analogous assertion of 
extension in time, which does not involve the physicalizing of mentality:) Back 
through the countless ages of the past, or forward through the unknown periods 
of future time, my thought reaches to the end of them the very moment it pro- 


18 Ghanavyuha Sitra, quoted by H. HacKMANN, op. cit., 347. 
™% Bruce, P. H. N., 178. 
15 Ibid. 
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ceeds from my Mind. It is unfathomable in its spiritual intelligence, most in- 
tangible, most spiritual and marvellous in its orderliness! 1¢ 


This is only to say that Chu Hsi—as is not surprising—is pre-Cartesian 
in his categories: he has not made the radical distinction between the 
mental and the non-mental. In the eyes of certain contemporary phi- 
losophers, who consider that Descartes did his cleavages too well, this 
may rank as a merit. I believe, however, that while the Cartesian dualism, 
like all other dualisms, has to be overcome, the cleavage can only be cured 
by being first clearly seen; so that the Cartesian stage has be gone 
through in every philosophical tradition, sooner or later. In any case, 
the first conception of metaphysical knowledge which we find in Chu 
Hsi is that of a semi-physical penetration of the object, a sort of out- 
ward expansion of the mental reach, very swift if not instantaneous. 

But Chu Hsi is not bound by the letter of his own metaphors. He had 
gone too far with Buddhism to be a contented naturalist in his theory 
of knowledge. In the ‘ enlargement of the mind’ there is a qualitative 
change to be achieved: it carries with it an ethical ‘enlargement,’ an 
attainment of ‘magnanimity,’ of freedom from petty self-absorption or 
self-concern. His predecessor, Chou Tun-i, had already indicated as 
stages in the Knower’s Progress, a series of formidable personal attain- 
ments,—‘ nobility, ‘ sagehood,’ ‘ sainthood,’ heavenly character,-—which 
perhaps may have served as a fair exoteric substitute for the ten stages 
of elevation devised by esoteric Buddhism as a condition for final insight. 
But with his gift for finding the central things in the psychology of 
character, Chu Hsi was less concerned with the stages than with the 
essential quality running through them all. This quality is Sincerity 
or Truthfulness, the unselfishness of the mind. Confucius had remarked 
that without Sincerity, neither Righteousness nor Propriety had any 
grounding; and on this account we often find Sincerity appended as a 
fifth to the traditional scheme of four virtues. To Chu Hsi, however (as 
for Gandhi), Truthfulness is not so much another virtue as the soil in 
which any virtue whatever must grow, and any progress in attaining 
objective truth. 

The enemy of clear insight, he frequently designates simply as ‘ desire,’ 
which is consistently opposed to ‘ Li’: 

When man’s mind is empty and still, it will follow naturally that it is pure 
and clear. When it is clouded by creaturely desire, it is sunk in the deepest 
darkness. ... 


1¢ Bruce, P. H. N., 170-1. 
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The Mind is essentially formless spirit; all laws are complete within it, and 
all phenomena come within the sphere of its knowledge. In these days, people 
are for the most part perverted by their physical nature, and beclouded by 
creaturely desire. Thus their minds are darkened, and they are unable to perfect 
knowledge. .. . 

The Mind is not like a horizontal door which has to be made larger by force. 
You must clear away the obstructions arising from creaturely desire, and then it 
will be pure and clear, with no limit to its knowledge. In investigating the 
principles of phenomena, there will be free communion.’” 


Sometimes the enemy is specified as the desire for gain: 


Though there is no one who does not possess this Mind, most men know only 
the desire for gain, till the Mind becomes completely submerged in it.*® 


But for the most part, it is designated as ‘ egoism,’ as in the following 
passage, typical of many: 


In the passage, ‘When the mind is enlarged, it can enter into everything 
throughout the universe,’ the expression ‘enter into’ is like what is spoken of 
as ‘the universal embodiment of Love in actions,’ and means that the principle 
of the mind permeates everywhere like the blood circulates in the body. If there 
is a single thing into which it does not enter, its permeation is incomplete, and 
it fails perfectly to embrace all things, which is egoism. For selfishness pro- 
duces separation between the ego and the non-ego, so that they stand opposed 
the one to the other.?° 


In all this, however, Chu Hsi makes no recommendation to abandon 


the world, nor to uproot desire. He does not propose that the crav- 
ing for individuality is the root cause of all suffering and of ignorance. 
Selfishness has to be overcome, but not the Self. The natural state of 
the mind is not selfish: our nature is our ‘ Li,’ and the cure of selfishness 
is the return to our original quality, which is out-turned and absorbed in 
the object. It is true that desires are to be fea.ed, and to be kept under 
perpetual vigilance: “ whether great or small there must be no careless- 
ness with regard to any of them.” One who aspires to the highest knowl- 
edge will resemble the ascetic; he will “make desires few”; he may 
emulate saint T‘ang who “ did not come within the sound of lewd music, 
nor approach dissolute women, nor seek to accumulate property or 
money.” *° But the word in regard to desire on which Chu Hsi ends is 
the Confucian word ‘ Watchfulness,’ not the Buddhist word ‘ Extinction.’ 

Chu Hsi himself was not insensitive to the fact that in thus committing 
himself to the sober and continuous discipline of human nature, he lost 


17 Bruce, P. H.N., 177, 166, 181. 1° Bruce, P. H. N., 180. 
18 Bruce, P. H.N. 20 Bruce, P. H.N., 166 f. 
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the inherent charm of the demand for radical reform. His philosophy 
draws no sharp lines and calls for no crises in the life of insight. He 
does go so far toward recognizing the validity of such sudden illumination 
as the Ch‘an devotees sought and professed to find, as to see in the 
‘return ’ to the original clarity of the Mind an operation ‘ profound and 
mysterious ’ and manifold in its varieties: 

The first thought of repentance and turning toward goodness which arises in 
the midst of darkness—this is a ‘return.’ The sudden awakening from sleep is 
a picture of the ‘return.’ Or when, the repression of the moral principle in man 
having reached its climax, there is a sudden clearing of the channel .. . this 
again is a ‘return.’ The principle has countless transformations, and wherever 
you find it, it is always profound and mysterious." 


Sudden enlightenment, then, is not excluded: but insight is more likely 
to arrive through the path of induction, as a late sequel of the prolonged 
_ f investigation of things ’ and of the persistent struggle against selfishness. 

It may not be amiss to remark that, in this point, Chu Hsi stands nearer 
to the spirit of original Buddhism than to that of the Buddhism of his 
own environment. For the whole point of the Noble Eightfold Path is 
that it constitutes an ethical interlude in the quest for Nirvana. “ Right 
Views, Right Effort, Right Livelihood ” ... these are the media in which 
an unselfish habit is to be built up; how far such habit has act illy 
destroyed the root of illusion,—this is to be tested only occasionally, by 
“Right Meditation.” The life of the early Buddhist thus naturally fell 
into a rhythm or alternation of out-going and introspective activities,** 
an alternation whose necessity is suggested here and there by phrases of 
the great Chinese sage. 

This ethical preparation for knowledge is very far removed from the 
preparation by which a typical rationalist, like Spinoza, may be conceived 
to draw up his list of axioms and definitions. It is not a search for self- ~; 
evident premises. It is a cultivation of a finer degree of receptivity to 
the realities operating in the given world. It is, then, a development of 
empiricism, rather than of rationalism ; an empiricism which pays careful 
respect to the conditions under which alone the subtler and deeper aspects 
of the universe can be apprehended. To this extent I must venture to 
present a caveat to Hu Shih’s classification of our philosopher. 


21 Bruce, P. H. N., 170. 
72On the principle of alternation, cf. Hockine, Types of Philosophy, pp. 210, 
415, 419. 
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IV. Cuu Hsi anp ContTEMPORARY THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Chu Hsi uses two metaphors in regard to the knowledge of things. One 
is that knowledge is a sort of response, a response which ought to be 
universal. The other is that of penetration of the object. In the passage 
above quoted, the Mind in knowing is figured as permeating things 
everywhere as the blood in circulating permeates the body: there is an 
‘ entering into’ things, which is said to resemble an infusion of Love into 
action. 

In this metaphor, one is immediately reminded of Bergson’s language 
in describing intuition, which in contrast to scientific knowledge,—ab- 
stract, analytical, relative, adopting points of view from outside,—is con- 
crete and absolute, ‘entering into the object’ and ‘ coinciding with its 
essence.’ Bruce repeatedly and aptly calls attention to the kinship of 
these two conceptions.?* 

Now Bergson did not at first regard intuition as subject to ethical 
conditions. On the contrary, what he later described as deliverances of 
intuition, namely knowledge of Time and of the Self, he at first de- 
scribed as “ Les données immédiates de la conscience,” an unavoidable 
sort of perception. In the article of 1903, “Introduction a la méta- 
physique,” he had decided upon the word ‘ intuition’ to designate this 
special mode of knowledge; and he there described it as a ‘ sympathetic 
intelligence,’ in which the element of feeling is implied. It is a sort of 
living-out beyond oneself, an attaining of immediate rapport with the 
living objects, which called, as he then saw, for an effort contrary ‘to 
the natural slope of the mind!’ And this effort, he suggested, might even 
extend so far as to attain awareness of the principle of unity in things. 

But it is chiefly in his theory of art that the ethical factor becomes mani- 
fest (Le Rire, III). Here he represents the artist as metaphysician who 
reaches by intuitive perception into the nature of living objects. This 
perception is due to a sort of accident of birth,—the artist is endowed 
with a non-utilitarian streak in his consciousness of things; at least at 
one corner of his experience,—optical, auditory . . . —he is emancipated 
from the pragmatic obsession, the technical interest which attends all 
scientific observation: he is ‘ disinterested.’ Thus art appears to Bergson 
as a mode of reporting metaphysical insight, and the insight itself 
appears to be based on a kind of congenital unselfishness in one spot of 
human nature. 


23 Bruce, P. H.N., 61n.; Chu Hsi and his Masters, 53 n., 251. 
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This power of intuition, then, would be irregularly distributed in the 
race; and among objects, it would apply only where there are living 
things which have an ‘inside’ to be sympathetically apprehended. If there 
be in the world, as Bergson supposes, a realm of mechanism, the ashes of 
dead life, there intuitive sympathy would have no application: pragmatic 
knowledge would be appropriate.** But Chu Hsi, though he has a repu- 
tation of being a dualist, has no such realm of inanimate matter: he 
carries his attribution of life and even of degrees of consciousness 
throughout the universe much in the spirit of Fechner, Paulsen, White- 
head. Hence he allows no exceptions in behalf of pragmatically inter- 
ested modes of knowing. All penetration into the realities of things 
requires a moral objectivity whose essence is unselfishness. 

Let the mind go, so that it may be broad and tranquil, and it will be enlarged. 


Do not let it be prepossessed by the divisive influence of selfish thought, and it 
will be enlarged.*® 


As compared with Bergson, then, Chu Hsi has far more for his ethic- 
ally sensitized intuition to perceive. And because of this he would further 
disagree with Bergson in his view of the nature of scientific knowledge,— 
he would not hand science over to the ‘ pragmatic’ way of knowing. 

What is the distinctive trait of the pragmatic theory of knowledge? 
It is not that knowledge is in the interest of action,—the most abstruse 
piece of Buddhist speculation may be that. But it is that knowledge is 
(partly or wholly) constituted by action; our ideas mean what they lead 
us to do,—as a sign-post means ‘ Turn to the right or left’; our judg- 
ments about the world are instruments for guiding conduct, and are 
therefore to be chosen, rather than thought out,—to be chosen for the 
sake of their value as instruments of living. 

There are anticipations of pragmatism in the theories of Kant and 
Fichte, following directly upon their views that a theoretical solution of 
metaphysical problems is impossible. Kant, unwilling to abandon meta- 
physical judgments, called on the necessities of the moral sense to deter- 
mine the outlines of a faith. Fichte sharpened the points both of the 
skepticism and of the will to believe. Critical knowledge, he held, leads 
(not to Kant’s dialectical illusion) but to subjectivism: it frees us from 
the specter of a material world which dominates us, but at the cost of 
reducing the world and the self also to a tissue of pictures :—knowledge 


*4 See on this point the essay, Le Possible et le Réel, in La Pensée et le Mouvant, 
Paris, Alean, 1935. 
*> Bruce, P. H. N., 183 f. 
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cannot reach reality. One thing alone can deliver us from the impasse 
of pure cognition,—that is action; and action requires a leap of faith. 
For action undertakes to make changes in a real world, and it cannot go 
on without treating the images presented in ‘ knowledge’ as valid reports 
about things outside myself. The resolve so to treat them, involved in 
the first stroke of action, is founded on a sense of duty: I ought to act; 
I ought therefore to treat the picture-world as though it were real: 


Conscience alone is the root of all truth. ... If the will be fixedly directed 
toward the Good, the understanding will of itself apprehend the True. ... We 
do not act because we know; but we know because we are called on to act. 


Fichte ascribes to the moral will here two quite distinguishable func- 
tions in knowing. First, it lends to the realm of pictures presented by 
the understanding a validity which permits us to act in it,—to ‘ take it 
seriously.’ Then, since this element of duty lies at the base of what 
Santayana has called ‘ animal faith,’ the world takes on the character of 
being “ the object and sphere of my duties, and absolutely nothing more ” ; 
and this character determines the choice of alternative metaphysical 
hypotheses, each consistent and possible but none of which can be proved 
to the exclusion of the others. In this sense, Fichte “chooses” his 
world view: 

I have chosen the system which I have now adopted from among other possible 
modes of thought, because I have recognized in it the only one consistent with 
my dignity and my vocation (Bestimmung) .*° 


In so far, then, as Kant and Fichte allow practical considerations to 
decide truth, they are pragmatists. But they are not pragmatists of the 
hearty nineteenth century variety. They limited the values which may 
govern judgment to moral values; whereas contemporary American prag- 
matism would allow every value,—convenience, expediency, beauty, social 
welfare, the class struggle,—to govern one’s creed; knowledge is simply 
one function in the circuits of the active self, and knowledge can live 
only if, and in so far as, it promotes life. Then again, Kant and Fichte 
assumed that moral considerations would eliminate every hypothesis but 
one; conscience would actually decide your metaphysics, if you would 
allow it. For contemporary pragmatism, however, living adjustments 
are always fluent, and truth with them: hence nothing is finally decided. 

Contemporary pragmatism seeks to clothe itself with the kudos of 
scientific method: since scientific truth is in the interest of action, and 


26 J. G. Ficate, Bestimmung des Menschen. 
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has to be verified. But, as we have seen, neither of these is a mark of 
pragmatism. Scientific method is based on the deliberate and persistent 
effort to escape the circle of humanistic interests, not to say class interests, 
in its discovery of objective truth. It is thus radically hostile to prag- 
matism in its contemporary form; and contemporary pragmatism is 
radically hostile to science. Is the same thing to be said of the partial 
pragmatism of Kant and Fichte? 

It is quite possible to regard the whole modern scientific effort, from 
the sixteenth century onward, as an effort inspired by an ethical con- 
sideration. Empiricism is itself a form of self-denial, a moral will to 
let the object speak for itself. But empiricism holds that if we allow it 
to do so, the object will speak,—i.e., truth is accessible. This is what 
the pragmatist ignores. Pragmatism, whether in science or in meta- 
physics, can promise no vision of the real; it is just because it holds that 
there can be no vision that it calls upon us to choose in the dark. Hence 
scientific method is hostile even to the tempered pragmatism of Kant 
and Fichte; and in this respect, Chu Hsi is with scientific method and 
against the pragmatists. For his view is that vision is possible; and the 
moral conditions are not to replace it, but to lead to it. 

The réle of the moral preparation for the higher knowledge is at once 
sensitization and adjustment ; its object is the improvement of the organ 
of perception. It is an intuition which is to be achieved, a rapport with 
the object, not a selection from among unprovable theories. 

Especially important, in Chu Hsi’s interpretation of these ethical con- 
ditions of insight is that they are not, as generally in the Buddhist 
schools, addressed to the development of unusual or occult powers. The 
discipline called for by Chu Hsi is open to every man in every occupation ; 
and since the original nature of every man is pure and right, there is 
nothing to prevent any man from arriving at the insight of the sage. 
The moral conditions surrender not to special talent, but to the good will 
which is within reach of all. In this way the Neo-Confucianism of the 
Sung philosophers adapts to the Mencian formula the Buddhist doctrine 
that the Buddha nature is in each human being. 

Thus, while the door to the democracy of ‘ scientific knowledge’ was 
not yet fully open in the thought of Chu Hsi, the door was open to a more 
fundamental democracy, the call that is upon every man to maintain the 
moral conditions of clear-headedness, and to share with his neighbors a 
direct knowledge of the first principles of Being, which are at the same 
time, the principles of right living. Modern democracy requires both 
aspects of knowledge, and may well learn this from Chu Hsi. 





THE VIMUTTI OF GODHIKA 


Louis pE LA VALLEE PovussIN 
InstrTuT BELGE pes Hautes Erupes CHINOISES 


The Samyutta, III, 120 (iv.3,3) says that Godhika “touched ” six 
times the sémaddhika cetovimutti; the Commentary to the Dhammapada 
(ad 57, I. 431) has the same reading and, accordingly, E. W. Burlingame 
(Buddhist Legends, Harvard Or. Ser., 29.90) translates: “ having ob- 
tained emancipation of mind by practice of meditation.” But that gives 
no good meaning. 

Now the Vibhdsa and the AbhidharmakoSa (6. 58, p. 262 of the French 
translation) state that Godhika acquired several times the sdmayiki 
vimukti, that is “a temporary or occasional emancipation.” This sort of 
emancipation, contrasted with the akopyad—the unmovable or definitive 
emancipation—is well known from Pali documents, Anguttara, 3.349: 
samayika vimuttt (I have doubts on the correctness of the second -d-). 
The Pali Text Dictionary, s. v. cetovimutti, does not mention it. 





LES ASVIN ET LA GRANDE DEESSE 


JEAN PRZYLUSKI 
CoLLEGE DE FRANCE 


Dans un hymne de l’Avesta qui est consacré a la déesse Anahita, celle-ci 
est représentée tenant 4 la main un paquet de verges. A Rome et en 
Gréce, le culte de la Déesse Mére s’accompagnait de flagellation. Dans 
un hymne de |’Atharva Veda consacré 4 la Grande Déesse Aditi, elle est 
appelée madhukasa “ celle dont le fouet est de miel.” En comparant jadis 
ces témoignages, j’ai supposé, d’accord avec les ethnologues, que la fusti- 
gation était destinée soit 4 renouveler la vie des étres, soit 4 augmenter 
leur vigueur ou leur pouvoir reproducteur. Partant de la, on comprend 
que la Grande Déesse, qui préside au renouveau et a la fécondité, ait 
pour attribut le fouet dans l’Inde védique, les verges en Italie, en Gréce 
et dans ]’Iran.* 

Si dans l’Atharva Veda le fouet (kasa) de la déesse est comparé au 
miel (madhu), c’est sans doute parce que le miel est, entre tous les 
aliments, celui qui donne la vigueur et entretient la vie. Miel et fouet 
ont la méme fonction: ce sont des stimulants; ils accroissent, renouvellent 
la vie des étres. Il était donc naturel de les unir en un seul nom: 
madhukasa. 

Mais tandis que l’Atharva Veda associe ces notions 4 la Déesse Mére, 
le Rg Veda en fait plutdt les attributs d’un couple de dieux: les Agvin. 
Ils y recoivent l’épithéte madhvi qui n’est appliquée en outre qu’aux 
plantes et aux vaches et que Bergaigne traduit par “ donnant la liqueur.” 
Cette liqueur est le madhu; elle est un gage de force, de vie, d’immortalité. 
Le char des ASvin transporte cette liqueur, qui y est contenue dans une 
outre, et les ASvin en arrosent le paturage.? Un autre attribut des ASvin 
est le fouet et, de méme que le fouet d’Aditi est appelé madhukasa, celui 
des A&vin est également désigné ainsi.’ 


+ RHR, juillet-aott 1933, p. 59-61. 
* BERGAIGNE, Religion Védique, II, p. 433. 
* Rg Veda I, 22, 3, I, 157, 4. 
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On apercoit déja que les ASvin et Aditi sont des divinités de méme 
nature. La lecture des hymnes confirme cette impression. Tout comme 
Aditi préside au renouveau et assure la fécondité du bétail, des plantes 
et des hommes, les ASvin sont représentés, notamment dans Rg I, 157, 3, 
6, donnant la prospérité aux bipédes et aux quadrupédes, apportant la 
vigueur, allongeant la vie, guérissant les infirmités, rendant fécondes les 
femelles et faisant croitre les arbres. Un autre caractére qui découle de 
leur puissance régénératrice est qu’ils sont médecins. Puisque Aditi et 
les ASvin ont mémes attributs et mémes fonctions, il est permis de les 
grouper et ceci ouvre de nouvelles perspectives 4 la recherche. 

* * * 


On a comparé dés longtemps les Dioscures avec les ASvin. Mais malgré_ 
les analogies qu’on sentait entre ces dieux, leur parenté restait “ énigma- 
tique.” * I] semble qu’on puisse aujourd’hui préciser leurs affinités. 

Dans une “ Note sur le type de la Déesse-Mére entre deux assesseurs 
anthropomorphes,” M. Ch. Picard observait en 1928 que de nombreuses 
études ont été consacrées 4 la Ilérma Onpav, déesse “ préhellénique ” 
dompteuse des fauves, tandis que les historiens ont plutét laissé dans 
Vombre un autre aspect de la méme personnalité divine, celui ot elle 
apparait avec des servants humains disposés de chaque cdté d’elle. 
L’éminent archéologue a prouvé que “ maints antécédents existent, et que 
la dérivation soupgonnée pourrait étre, d’échelon en échelon, retrouvée 


jusqu’aux “incunables” préhelléniques.... C’est la Créte, pays 
d’anthropomorphisme déja, qui nous montre d’abord le groupe entiére- 
ment humain de la déesse et de ses assesseurs, mieux que l’Egypte ou 


l’Asie antérieure, pays ot fut surtout magnifiée la Térma Onpav.” ® 


Dans une série de monuments grecs, les assesseurs males de la déesse 
apparaissent sur des chevaux. Le type en est fourni par un relief de 
Thasos: une femme debout est encadrée de deux personnages 4 cheval, 
appuyés du bras droit sur une lance. On a pensé que ce relief représentait 
Héléne et les Dioscures, ou Cybéle et les Cabires, etc. “Il me semble 
évident, en tous cas, dit M. Picard, que nous avons 1a une suite locale 
de la représentation de la Grande Déesse avec ses assesseurs males.” ® Le 


*PicarD dans RHR, 1934, n. 1, p. 81. 

5 PicarD, RHR, juillet-décembre 1928, p. 60-77. Dans un article plus récent, 
RHR, 1934, n. 1, p. 73-82, le méme auteur a montré que les Castores, successeurs 
des Dioscures, avaient gardé longtemps le caractére de dieux-piliers et de “ con- 
servatores ” dont l’un veiilait sur le jour et l’autre sur la nuit. 

® RHR, 1928, p. 73. 
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méme savant avait déja reconnu dans Artémis Polé une véritable rérma 
ixxwv préparant le théme des cavaliers.’ Dés l’époque archaique, le grand 
fronton de Palceopolis 4 Corcyre associe le théme de la wérma irrwv et de 
la wétma dvdpov: la Potnia-Gorgone figure au centre, avec ses fauves 
domptés auxquel se joignent, en plus petit module, sa descendance mixte, 
Pégase et Chrysaor. Du moment qu’on ne sépare plus la déesse de ses 
assesseurs, on peut donc remonter du théme des cavaliers 4 celui de la 
motvia tarmwv et de celle-ci 4 la rérva Onpdv préhellénique. 

On observe dans le monde indo-iranien l’aboutissement d’un procés 
analogue et l’on peut méme, jusqu’a un certain point, en suivre les étapes, 
car les ASvin, assesseurs de la Déesse Mére dans le Veda, sont tantédt des 
dieux anthropomorphes montés sur un char, tantét des dieux chevalins, 
tantét méme associés 4 d’autres animaux. J’ai montré ailleurs que le 
nom Asvin est |’équivalent sanskrit d’un nom anaryen: Nasatya dans 
Inde, Navhaidya dans l’Avesta, qui dérive lui-méme d’un nom anaryen 
du cheval. Dans l’hymne I, 116 du Rg Veda, le taureau et le crocodile 
sont attelés au char des ASvin, tandis que dans I, 118, des faucons forment 
Vattelage des Asvin et par conséquent de la Grande Déesse.® Le Rg Veda 
conserve donc encore le souvenir des transformations du trio divin. 
Comme dans le monde préhellénique, nous trouvons dans |’Inde une wérma 
Onpov, Une rota trrwv et UNe ToTHa avbpav. 

Sir J. Marshall a reproduit ® un sceau de Harappa sur lequel on voit 
une figure féminine nue, la téte en bas, les jambes écartées avec une plante 
sortant du ventre. A l’extrémité gauche du sceau et séparés de cette figure 
par une inscription sont deux animaux qui ressemblent a des lions ou a 
des tigres et qu’on peut comparer a des génies zoomorphes dont on a 
trouvé des images 4 Ur et dans la région de la mer Egée. 

Sir J. Marshall est d’avis que ces trois figures représentent la Déesse 
Mére et ses assesseurs.?° Si cette induction est fondée comme elle parait 
Pétre, ce serait la plus ancienne représentation indienne de la zérwa Oypav. 


7 Ibid., note 1. 

79 Tbid., p. 66. 

° Cf. Satvant, Sitvata and Nasatya, JHQ 9. 88-91. Les deux Aévin sont issus 
de Saranyi changée en jument et d’un cheval. Cf. Sarup, The Nighantié and the 
Nirukta, XII, 8. OLDENBERG, Religion Védique, p. 61 a bien vu que les Aévin, 
avant d’étre des cavaliers, avaient été des dieux-chevaux. 

8° Le char des ASvin est trainé par des chevaux, des oiseaux, des cygnes, des 
aigles, des buffles, un ne, des Anes. Références chez V. H. Vaprr, The twin gods 
Asvinau, JHQ 8. 275. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus civilization, vol. I, pl. XII, 12. 

2° Tbid., vol. I, p. 52 et 70. 
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Pouvons-nous expliquer pourquoi la wérma Aypov du monde préindo- 
européen s’est transformée en wérva immov A la fois dans le monde grec 
et dans la zone indo-iranienne? I] faut sans doute tenir compte de 
Vimportance du cheval dans la mythologie des hommes de la steppe. 
Chez les peuples indo-européens, le cheval est le plus noble des animaux ; 
il a dans le monde des bétes la méme préeminence que le lion chez certains 
peuples du Proche-Orient. Par une mutation comme il s’en produit 
nécessairement quand un complexe mythique passe d’une civilisation dans 
une autre, le cheval s’est substitué au lion lorsque la triade divine con- 
stituée par la Déesse Mére et ses assesseurs a été empruntée aux religions 
plus anciennes par les peuples des steppes. Finalement les assesseurs- 
chevaux et les assesseurs-hommes se sont aisément combinés en un couple 
de cavaliers ou de personnages montés sur un char. 


* * * 


La comparaison des faits indiens et grecs est encore susceptible d’éclairer 
d’autres problémes. M. Perdrizet a amorcé l’interprétation d’un curieux 
document d’art hellénistique qui parait étre un oscillum de calcaire tendre 
et représente les Dioscures 1’un en face de l’autre. A l’arriére plan, entre 
les deux héros, il faut sans doute reconnaitre une colonne de silphion. 
Or une légende spartiate racontée par Pausanias associait les Dioscures, 
Cyréne et le silphion. M. Picard interpréte la colonne de silphion comme 
un substitut aniconique de la nymphe Cyréné, une ancienne Potnia, dont 
le caractére est connu. Placée entre les Dioscures, cette colonne rappelait 
la déesse crétoise ou l’Héléne du relief de Sparte. 

On retrouve précisément les Dioscures, flanquant ou non la colonne 
divine, sur une série de miroirs étrusques. Parfois la colonne est restée 
lotiforme; ailleurs c’est un arbre-mat surmonté d’un oiseau, comme les 
mats 4 verdure du sarcophage d’Haghia Triada ou le mat dressé de la 
statuette de l’Artemision d’Ephése.’” 

J’ai dit précédemment que le char céleste des ASvin est parfois tiré par 
des oiseaux. Bergaigne avait déji observé que “le propre des Aévin est 
de voyager portés par des oiseaux, d’étre deux et d’avoir avec eux un 
personnage féminin qui, vraisemblablement est toujours le méme sous 
des noms divers.” 7* Or le vers X, 114, 3 du Rg Veda représente, en 


1 Pour des représentations analogues dans le monde celtique, cf. la déesse 
Epona entre deux chevaux, Revue Archéologique, 1929, I, p. 331. 

12 RHR, 1928, p. 69-70. 

18 Religion Védique, II, p. 489. 
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compagnie d’une jeune femme aux quatre tresses deux oiseaux en qui 
Bergaigne pensait déja reconnaitre les deux Agvin.** Au vers I, 164, 20, 
nous voyons deux oiseaux perchés sur le méme arbre dont l’un mange les 
douces figues tandis que l’autre ne mange pas, mais contemple.*® Quelles 
que soient les interprétations auxquelles a donné lieu ce mythe dés la 
période védique et chez les exégétes postérieurs, l’arbre du Rg Veda peut 
sans doute étre comparé a l’arbre-mit surmonté d’un oiseau et a la colonne 
flanquée des Dioscures du monde étrusque et hellénique. Il apparait qu’a 
P’époque védique on se représentait encore la déesse et ses assesseurs sous 
la forme de l’arbre divin surmonté de deux oiseaux.*® 

Peut-étre convient-il de rattacher 4 ces trés anciens symboles un sceau 
de la vallée de l’Indus.** Le motif central est un végétal qu’on a identifié 
avec l’arbre sacré Ficus religiosa:+* de la partie inférieure de la tige 
s’écartent symétriquement deux tétes d’animaux surmontées chacune d’une 
longue corne. Cette composition ot l’arbre sacré est flanqué de deux 
animaux peut étre rapprochée de plusieurs panneaux d’une mosaique 
d’Ur.?® 


* * * 


A Vorigine, la Déesse Mére présidait sans doute au renouveau et a la 
fécondité. Puis son réle s’est élargi et elle est devenue la Grande Déesse. 
Cette évolution est particuliérement nette en Syrie. Un bas-relief n° 16 
du musée d’Alep provenant de Tell Halaf nous la montre supportant le 


disque solaire. A ses cdtés sont ses deux assesseurs figurés comme des 
personnages mi-homme mi-taureau, de sorte que la fusion est déja réalisée 
entre la rérma Onpav et la rétwa avdpév. Plus tard, la Grande Déesse se 
confond avec le disque solaire dans une méme entité mythique et finale- 


14 BERGAIGNE, ibid., p. 489, note 2. Il est vrai qu’aprés avoir fait mention de 
deux oiseaux au vers 3, le méme hymne (vers 5) corrige cette indication en 
disant: “ L’oiseau est unique; ce sont les sages, les prétres qui, de cet oiseau 
unique, en font plusieurs par les noms qu’ils lui donnent.” BERGAIGNE, ibid., I, 
p. 232. Mais cette hésitation indique que la tradition était flottante quand fut 
rédigé le tardif hymne X, 114. 

15 BERGAIGNE, tbid., I, p. 232. 

1° Cf. Le culte de la Grande Déesse, RHR, juil.-aodt 1933. Sur Aditi représentée 
dans l’art comme un personnage & la colonne ou & l’arbre, cf. J. Ph. Vocen, The 
Woman and Tree or Salabhafijika in Indian Literature and Art, Acta Or., vol. 
VII, partes II, III, 1928, pp. 200-231. 

17 MARSHALL, ibid., III, pl. CXII, n. 387. 

18 Tbid., II, p. 390. 

*° Cf. JeREMIAS, dans Handbuch der Altorientalischen Geisteskultur, p. 443. 
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ment ce disque suffit 4 la représenter. Dans un autre bas-relief n° 53 du 
musée d’Alep, la triade correspondant a la Grande Déesse et aux Dioscures 
est figurée par le Soleil encadré du croissant lunaire et flanqué de deux 
dieux masculins.’* 

Des transformations analogues s’attestent dans la littérature védique. 
Dans ’/hymne IV, 44 du Rg Veda, le char des ASvin s’appelle trivandhura 
c’est-a-dire qu’il a trois siéges, l’un pour Siirya, les deux autres pour les 
Agvin. Sirya étant le nom méme du Soleil au féminin, il apparait que 
la triade formée par la Grande Déesse et ses assesseurs s’est muée comme 
en Syrie en une triade solaire: le char des Asvin est devenu le char du 
Soleil.?° 

Quel est dans ce nouveau mythe le réle des ASvin? Les textes ne sont 
pas d’accord. Dans Rg Veda IV, 43, 6, ils sont les époux de Siryi, 
tandis que dans l’hymne tardif X, 85, ils sont seulement les paranymphes 
qui conduisent Siiryaé vers Soma, son époux. Nous avons sans doute dans 
ce dernier texte le résultat d’une élaboration du mythe par la caste 
sacerdotale désireuse de pousser Soma au premier rang des divinités. 

Quand le char des A&vin s’est confondu avec le char solaire, on a 
expliqué d’une maniére bien indienne la présence de Siirya 4 cété d’eux. 
L’auteur de Rg Veda I, 118, 5 rapporte que la jeune femme est montée 
sur le char des ASvin “ parce que cela lui plaisait.” Ailleurs I, 119, 2-3, 
Sirya est appelée Urjani; elle monte sur le char des ASvin a l’occasion 
d’un tournoi ot sont rassemblés de riches seigneurs. C’est donc sous la 
forme du svayamvara qu’on se représentait l’union de Siirya et des deux 
dieux. Les prétendants sont venus avec leurs chars et Siryaé, montrant 
ainsi sa préférence, a pris place auprés des Agvin. 

Il restait encore a concilier ce nouveau mythe avec d’autres histoires 
ot le Soleil apparait sous la forme d’un dieu masculin. Les auteurs des 
hymnes védiques y ont réussi trés simplement. Sirya, divinité féminine 
est d’aprés eux i: fille du Soleil. En l’épousant, les ASvin sont devenus 
les héritiers du grand dieu. A une ancienne mythologie ot la Déesse Mére 
Aditi était la mére des Aditya et notamment du Soleil, le syncrétisme 
védique a, sinon substitué, du moins ajouté d’autres mythes ou la royauté 
solaire est le partage d’une triade formée par Siirya assistée des Aévin, 


ses deux époux. 
* “ 


798 La Grande Déesse dans l’art syrien, RAA, 1934, p. 93-98. 

2°Parmi les épithétes du char des Asvin, dont toutes les parties sont en or, 
relevons hiranyatvac “qui a une peau, une enveloppe d’or” et siryatvac “qui a 
pour enveloppe le soleil.” Cf. BerGaicne, Rel. Véd. II, p. 432. 
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En somme, la mythologie védique nous apparait aujourd’hui trés com- 
plexe et relativement jeune: elle est un syncrétisme et l’aboutissement 
d’une longue évolution. C’est dans un passé lointain qu’il faut chercher 
les origines du mythe des ASvin. Comme les Dioscures ils sont les asses- 
seurs de la Déesse Mére. Dieux humains montés sur un char, ils se sont 
probablement substitués 4 d’anciens dieux animaux. Sous l’image d’oise- 
aux, ils sont méme associés 4 l’arbre sacré qui est l’un des plus anciens 
symboles de la Déesse Mére. Enfin, lorsque celle-ci devient une divinité 
céleste, ils se tiennent encore a ses cétés sur le char solaire. 





THE EMPEROR CH‘IEN-LUNG AND THE LARGER 
SURAMGAMASUTRA 


Baron A. von StaiL-HoLstEeIn 


HarvARD UNIVERSITY 
SIno-INDIAN INSTITUTE, PEIPING 


According to the catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka published by 
Bunyiu Nanjio, there are two Buddhist siitras, the titles of which con- 
tain the characters 741% i (Saramgama). The full Chinese titles of the 
two works are the following: hie 4 15 x= BREE (Nangio No. 399), and 


Ai TE aE AEE Te is SE SAT OF ERK + (Nanato No. 446). 

I call these two works, which have practically nothing in common, 
the smaller (Nangio No. 399) and the larger (Nansi0 No. 446) Siram- 
gama respectively. The smaller Siramgama fills about 16 pages in the 
Taishé Tripitaka, and is said to have been proclaimed by the Buddha 
on Mount Grdhrakiita near Rajagrha. The larger Siramgama covers 
about 49 pages in the Taishé Tripitaka and is said to have been pro- 
claimed in Anathapindika’s park near Sravasti. 

According to Nanjio, Chinese tradition ascribes the translation of 
the smaller Saramgama to Kumirajiva ™3@E#E{+, while the larger 


1 The original Sanskrit title of Nanjio No. 399 is evidently (Buddhabhdasita-) 
Siramgamasamdadhisitra. Cf. Bibl. Buddh. I, page 91, and SakuRABE’s catalogue 
No. 800. 

Nanjio (No. 446) gives us the following as the full Sanskrit title of the larger 
Siramgama: Mahdbuddhognisa-tathagata-guhyahetu-siksatkrta-prasannartha-sar- 
vabodhisattvacaryd-sirdngama-sitra. I prefer Sairdmgama or Strdngama to 
Sirdngama. Cf. Bibl. Buddh. I, pages 8 and 91, and SaKakt’s edition of the 
Mahivyutpatti, pages 40, 54, 63 and 104. In the XVIII century quadrilingual 
edition of the larger Siramgama we find the following Sanskrit title: Sarvata- 
thagatasya guhyasiddhertha abhisamayahetu sarvabodhisatvasya caryé samutra- 
deSabuddhausnisasiranga nima mahdydnasitra. The reading samutradega (for 
the somewhat less incorrect samutdeSa) is probably due to the negligence of a 
scribe, not to the ignorance of the translators. The following is the corresponding 
Tibetan title: De bshin ggegs pahi gsan ba sgrub pahi don mion par thob pahi 
rgyu / byan chub sems dpah thams cad kyi spyod pa rgya mtsho ston pa / sans 
rgyas kyi gtsug tor dpah bar hgro ba shes bya theg pa chen pohi mdo. The 
Sanskrit title given above has evidently been translated from the Tibetan title. 
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Siiramgama is supposed to have been translated in A.D. 705 by the 
sramana Pan-la-mi-ti ? in collaboration with the Sramanas Mi-ch‘ieh-shih- 
chia 98 fm ¥#30 and Shih-huai-ti FEM, 

The Sanskrit text of the smaller Siramgama seems to be lost, but the 
fact that it existed in the past is proved by the Sanskrit text of the 
Siksdsamuccaya (BENDALL’s ed., pages 8 and 9), which twice refers to it. 
The passages referred to in the Siksdsamuccaya are both found in the 
Chinese (Taishé Trip. 15, 638 b andc) and in the Tibetan (A. D. 1700 
Kanjur, vol. THU, 314 and 315) versions* of the smaller Siramgama. 
In the Pei Liang translation of the Mahdparinirvanasitra Siramgama- 
sitra (45 HRRE) is mentioned, but it is evidently the smaller Saram- 
gama, which is referred to there, not the larger one. Cf. Taishé Trip. 
12, 388 b, 15, 640 a, 12, 390 a and 15, 640 a-b. 

Volume THU of the A. D. 1700 Kanjur contains a Tibetan translation 
of the smaller Siramgama, which is attributed to Sikyaprabha. The 
latter is known as the translator of some other works, and it seems to be 
certain that the smaller Siramgama was translated by him from Sanskrit 
into Tibetan. (Cf. Ann. du Musée Guimet 2, 399.) No Sanskrit text of 
the larger Siramgama exists, and the siitra, as far as I know, is never 
quoted in Sanskrit books or in Chinese or Tibetan works undoubtedly 
translated from Sanskrit. The A.D. 1700 Kanjur edition catalogued 
by Sakurabe contains only two fragments of the larger Siramgama, but 
no complete version. ‘These fragments are, according to BrcKH’s 
Verzeichniss (Berlin, 1914, p. 52, note 3), the Tohoku Index and 
Sum-pa’s Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (Calcutta, 1908, page 414), translated 
from Chinese.* The larger fragment (Sakurabe No. 902) contains a con- 


? Nanjio (column 443) thinks that PE ial YE is a transliteration of Pramiti. 
According to the Hébégirin (Fascicule Annexe, page 137) Paramiti is the original 
Sanskrit name. According to an authority mentioned in the Hsii Tsang Ching 
(t‘ao No. 21, ts‘é No. 1, p. 53a shang), [Shih-]huai-ti translated the larger 
Siramgama in collaboration with an Indian Sframana whose name was unknown. 

®In an article, which has already been printed and which will form part of 
the forthcoming third volume of the Harvard Sino-Indian Series, I describe a 
copy of the Kanjur, which must have been issued in A. D. 1692. The pagination 
of this copy agrees with the pagination of the A.D. 1700 K‘ang-hsi Kanjur 
(catalogued by Sakurabe) except as far as the volumes OM, ZA, HI and SHI are 
concerned. 

“The title of Sakurabe’s catalogue (Kydto, 1930-1932) is: DG FRACS HR 
i HF] A Bk. The title of the Tohoku catalogue (Sendai, 1934) is: Pa PRAHR 
®EHE ABR. The date (A.D. 1747) given by Sarat Chandra Das (introduction, 
page iii) for the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzav is wrong. Cf. PELLIoT, JA mai-juin 1913, 
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secutive translation of a part of the ninth chapter ® and the entire tenth 
chapter of the larger Siramgama. The smaller fragment (Sakurabe 
No. 903) contains numerous passages belonging to the ninth and tenth 
chapters of the larger Siramgama. A considerable part of the larger 
Siiramgama has been translated from Chinese into English by the Rev. 
Samuel Beal (Catena pp. 286-369). 

The fact that no Indo-Tibetan translation of the larger Siramgama 
exists, is one of the arguments used by many ancient and modern authori- 
ties, who want to prove that the larger Siramgama should not be regarded 
as authoritative (tshad ma) by pious Buddhists. The Emperor Ch‘ien- 
lung is acquainted with the sceptics’ view, but he does not share it. 

In an imperial introduction issued on the 25th day of the 7th month 
of the 35th year of Ch‘ien-lung (A.D. 1770), we find the following 
passage : 

Saiis rgyas kyi gtsug tor chen po dpah bar hgro bahi mdo glegs bam 
yoiis rdsogs bshugs pa hdi sia phyihi mkhas pa mai pos nub phyogs kyi 
dpe ma riied zer nahai / / debi naii gi bde gcegs gtsug tor gyi gzuiis 
rgya gar gyi dpe dai gin tu hgrig pas / / mdo hdi tshad ma yin par 
miion / / des na mdo hdis theg pa chen pohi lam hbras kyi lus yoiis su 
rdsogs pa gsal bar rigs pa ya dag gis bsgrubs pas na / / gus par bya 
bahi gnas su cibhi phyir mi hdsin.® 
p. 651. According to page 347a of a xylograph of the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, 
Sum-pa’s work was composed in A.D. 1748 (rab byun beu gsum pahi sa pho 
hbrug lor). 

5In the ninth chapter of the larger Sdramgama (Taishé Trip. 19, 149c, A. D. 
1692 Kanjur vol. DSU, p. 301b) true and false, male and female Buddhas 
are meniioned (JA (REG. BACH, yan dag pahi sats rgyas rgyu mahi 
sans rgyas skyes pahi sais rgyas / bud med kyi sans rgyas; read sgyu instead 
of rgyu). The Tibetan version of a commentary on the Saddharmapundarikasitra 
(CorpiIER, Fonds Tibétain, III, 372), which is said to be translated from Chinese, 
says that there are times when false Buddhas (sans rgyas sprul pa) appear in 
the world and others when they do not. Cf. the Choni Tanjur, Mdo, vol. DI, 
p. 227a. 

*The passage occurs in an Imperial Introduction (rgyal pos mdsad pahi 
gser gyt bkah hgyur rin po che gsar bshens kyi kha byan), which is found in 
the first volume of a “ golden Kanjur” belonging to the Peiping Palace Museum. 

This “golden Kanjur” is hand-written (golden Tibetan characters on dark 
blue paper) and most beautifully got up. The title-page of the first volume is 
adorned with pearls and other precious substances. This particular golden Kanjur, 
which now reposes in the vaults of a Shanghai bank, evidently contains a copy of 
the Tibetan version of the larger Siramgama (cf. the words glegs bam yors rdsogs 
bshugs pa hdi in the passage quoted above). I am not in a position to ascertain 
the fact because the golden Kanjur is no longer accessible. I had a photographic 
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The imperial introduction affirms that a certain dharani, which forms 
part of the Chinese version of the larger Siramgama, entirely agrees 
with the Indian text of the same dhdrani.? From the fact that one 
important part of the larger Siramgama is undoubtedly based upon an 
Indian original the Emperor draws the conclusion that the entire larger 
Siramgama must be authentic (tshad ma). 

A critical examination of the same dharani has quite lately led Mr. 
Li I-shao 2445 to an entirely different conclusion. He thinks that 
the dharani is badly transliterated in the larger Siramgama and believes 
that this fact militates against the authenticity of the entire work.® 

Mr. Li compares our dharani as it appears in the Chinese version of 
the larger Siramgama with the transliteration of it by Amoghavajra 
(Tatshé Trip. 19, 100-102) and finds that the version found in the larger 
Siramgama is most unsatisfactory ( weeaetze, RA SHBL, BEAT RR). 
It is certainly true that the Saramgama version of the dharani contains 
many mistakes. 

The form #8 X#E (Taisho Trip. 19, 135 c), for instance, is evidently 
wrong (yaksabhyah). Amoghavajra (Taish6 Trip. 19, 101c) has 
> RC—A SERA] (yaksebhyah). 

The character % represents both va, in bhavatu, and bha, in bhaya 
(Taishé Trip. 19, 1835a 15 and 16). Amoghavajra (Taishd Trip. 19, 
101 a 13) has ’£@ for va and % for bha in the same instances. When 


considering such inconsistencies in the larger Siramgama we should not 
forget that even great authorities, who worked when the art of trans- 
literating Indian sounds with Chinese characters was still in its infancy, 


reproduction of the Imperial Introduction made when the collection was still in 
Peiping. 

™The only dhadrant which occurs in the larger Siramgama is a very long one 
(it occupies nearly three pages in the Taishé Trip. 19. 134-136). The Emperor 
calls it Bde-gcegs-gtsug-tor-gyi-gzurs [Sugatosnisadhdrani], but the text of the 
same dhdrani in Indian characters, which we find in the Taishé Trip. (19. 102- 
105), bears the following Chinese title APA APE JE Mahaduddhognisa- 
mahadhaérani. The dharani is known under a number of other designations. Cf. 
SAKURABE’s catal., No. 202, and HoERNLE’s Manuscript Remains, I, 53. 

®The essay Fo-hsiiech Wei Shu Pien Liieh (fp St(f§$Pt34R%, in which Mr. 
Li discusses the larger Saramgama, appeared at Nanking in 1934 in the Kuo-li 
Chung-yang Ta-hsiieh Wén-i Ts‘ung-k‘'an [BWP ILA BI BE FI] vol. 1, part 
2, pp. 7-46. 

I have to thank Professor Y. K. Tschen [Ch‘én Yin-k‘o] for having drawn my 
attention to this essay. 

8° The Chinese characters enclosed within square brackets would normally be 
of a very small font. 


10 
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were not always consistent. MHsiian-tsang (Taishd Trip. 20, 404b 3) 
uses the character ## for dha in Dhanada and for d in Rudra. Accord- 
ing to Nanjio (columns 435, 443 and 444) Hsiian-tsang began trans- 
lating Indian works in A. D. 645, and Amoghavajra in 746. The 
Chinese version of the larger Siramgama is said to have been compiled 
in A. D. 705. 

A dharani consisting of nothing but meaningless rows of Chinese 
characters, like certain supposedly “ foreign ” names occurring in Taoist 
books,® could be used to prove that the work, to which it belongs, had 
been compiled in China independently of an Indian original. But the 
dharani, which forms part of the larger Siramgama, notwithstanding 
its shortcomings, is evidently based on an Indian original,’® and we 
cannot agree to the use which Mr. Li makes of it in his argumentation. 

Neither can the Emperor’s view be accepted in its entirety (the 
dharani proves the authenticity of the larger Siramgama as a whole), 
but we must admit that the Siramgama- (or Sugatosnisa-) dharani 
makes the thesis of the ultra-sceptics (the larger Siramgama is a Chinese 
forgery from beginning to end) equally untenable. 

Another argument advanced by Mr. Li against the authenticity of the 
larger Siramgama is the fact that a stanza which occurs in Hsiian-tsang’s 
translation of Bhavaviveka’s Mahaydnatalaratnasastra (Nanjio No. 1237) 
is also found in the larger Siramgama. Mr. Li seems to be quite certain 
that the stanza was first translated by Hsiian-tsang (about 647 A. D.) 
from Bhavaviveka’s Sanskrit and that Hsiian-tsang’s Chinese stanza 
was later (about A. D. 705) taken over by the compiler of the Chinese 
version of the larger Siramgama. Mr. Li evidently thinks that the 
compiler slightly changed the Chinese stanza before taking it over, in 
order to make the loan from Hsiian-tsang less apparent. 


® Professor Forke says: “ Ti-a-sha [the name of a Taoist god] ” is intended to 
sound like a foreign name. The third heaven is styled “ the extremely fine Po-lo-ju 
heaven with the deep dark celestial king Yiin (cloud), personal name Kuei-ling.” 
“ Po-lo-ju means nothing, but it sounds like the Chinese rendering of some Sanskrit 
name.” Cf. The World-Conception of the Chinese, London, 1925, pp. 141-142. 

Professor Hu Shih FR very kindly draws my attention to the fact that 
some of the supposedly Indian names attributed by Chinese writers to certain 
Buddhist patriarchs are evidently not based upon Sanskrit originals, but invented 
in China. Cf. Taishé Trip. No. 2079. 

70 No Chinese work which the compiler could have used for his dhdrani is 
known to exist or to have existed. All three Chinese transliterations of the 
dharani mentioned by Sakurabe (No. 202) are of a later date than the larger 
Siramgama. The latter is mentioned in the K‘ai-yiian Lu (Taishé Trip. 51. 
603 a), which was composed in A. D. 730." Cf. NaNnuio, Introduction, p. xxvii. 
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The following is the form in which the stanza appears in Hsiian-tsang’s 
translation (A) and in the Chinese version of the larger Siramgama (B). 


A. 
TE 
WS) pe Et 


ES RA 
AEM EH 


B 


PEA 
fe Et 4) 
SE 2S TEE RL 
AH in 4E 


Cf. Taishé Trip. 30, 268 b and 19, 124c. 

An argument which militates still more strongly than this comparison 
of the two stanzas against the purely Indian origin of the larger 
Siramgama has been suggested to me by the late Mr. Huang Chien 4) 
one of my former pupils. 

In Kumirajiva’s translation of the Saddharmapundarikasitra (Tokyd 
Meiji Trip., vol. ft, fasc. I, page 49 b) we find the following passage: 


Ari Shia BT BARA SCS, BBE. RR (BLE 
BEE, MNES) AMM. The bracketed part of the passage 
has no equivalent in the Sanskrit text edited by Kern and Nanjio, in the 
Tibetan translation (Sakurabe No. 781), or in the oldest Chinese trans- 
lation (by Dharmaraksa, Nanjio No. 138). Therefore I regard the 
bracketed part of the passage as one of the explanatory notes, which 
Kumiarajiva * so often added to his translations.1* The bracketed part 
of the passage contains an etymology (WSCA) of the name MUkF, 
and the fact that this etymology is also found (Tékyd Meiji Trip., 
vol. #%, fasc. I, page 21b) in the larger Saramgama (compiled about 


11 Professor Liiders says: Ofter werden [von Kumiarajiva] auch erklirende 
Zusitze gemacht. Cf. Briichstiicke der Kalpanémanditika des Kuméralita, 
Leipzig, 1926, pp. 58-59. , 

12 The Rev. Samuel Beal, who translates our passage from Chinese into English 
(Catena, pp. 389-390) says in a note: “This explanation [the eleven bracketed 
characters] is wanting in the French version (i.e. Burnouf’s translation of the 
Saddharmapundarikasiitra from Sanskrit into French) .” 
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three hundred years after Kumirajiva’s death) proves that the compiler 
did not rely exclusively on purely Indian material.’® 

The imperial introduction (dated the 18th day of the 10th month 
of the 28th year of Ch‘ien-lung = A.D. 1763) to the quadrilingual 
edition +* (Chinese, Manchu, Mongol and Tibetan) of the larger Siram- 
gama does not discuss the authenticity of the work, but it contains a 
number of more or less plausible data connected with the siitra’s history. 
The quadrilingual introduction covers altogether twenty-four pages 
(1a-13a, there is no page numbered 1b), seventeen of which are repro- 
duced on plates 1-9 below. The following is a translation of the his- 
torical portion of the introduction, which occupies pages 1a-9a and a 
part of page 9b of the original * xylograph: 


An IMPERIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
MAHAYANASUTRA ENTITLED SURAMGAMA.*® 


All the sacred texts [of Buddhism, which are designated as] the 
Tripitaka and [as] the Dvddasangapravacana [1a] originated in the 
holy land, and spreading [beyond the boundaries of the holy land] 
gradually reached this middle empire (China). During their progress 
from West [2a] to East [the sacred texts] first penetrated into the 
country of Dbus-Gtsaii.17 The holy land is India, and Dbus-Gtsaii is 
[one of the names of] Tibet. Owing to this [i.e. to the sacred texts 
having penetrated first into Tibet] all the sacred texts [2b], which now 
exist in China translated [into Chinese], are complete in Tibet [in 
Tibetan translations]. The Mahdydnasitra called Siramgama alone is 


18The name #§{l-7F seems to be a translation of *Avalokitalokasvara. This 
form of the name has, as far as I know, never been found in ancient books written 
with phonetic characters. The forms AvalokitalokeSvara and Avalokitasvara, 
however, have been used in India and in Central Asia respectively. Cf. the YOHP 
No. 17. 36. 

14The Yung Ho Kung lamasery of Peking possesses a block-printed copy of the 
quadrilingual edition. It has ten volumes. The leaves are made of thick white 
paper, and their size is 8% X 28 inches. The letters are red. 

18 The Chinese version of the A.D. 1763 introduction occasionally differs from 
the Tibetan version, on which my translation is mainly based. I regard most of 
those differences as insignificant and discuss only some of them in my notes. 

1° The bracketed figures inserted into this translation refer to the ends of the 
pages of the original xylograph. 

17 Read brgyud na (instead of brgyud nas). A similar mistake occurs on page 
3a: read yul na (instead of yul nas). 
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incomplete.'* What is the cause of this [incompleteness]? If [someone 
should ask] this [question, the answer would be as follows:] Once upon 
a time, during the reign of King [3a] Glai-dar-ma, Buddhism was 
suppressed and destroyed in Tibet;*® the books containing the sitras 
were [either] burnt [by the King’s orders] or buried underground [by 
the Buddhists]. At that time [the leaves of] the siitra were scattered 
and it became incomplete [3b]. After this [mutilation of the sitra 
Tibetan] scholars intended to reconstruct and fix in writing [the missing 
parts of the sitra], but the reconstructions were not fit to be written 
down because they were founded upon the imagination of scholars, who 
possessed no original codices. Therefore [the sitra] was not recon- 
stituted [in Tibet]. In connection with this [4a] matter [a report] 
certainly found by the state teacher Leaii-skya [4b] Hu-thog-thu in his 
learned books has to be implicitly believed.° 

[This report is as follows:] “Bu-ston has prophesied ** that this 
scripture [the larger Siramgama], after having been translated [into 
Tibetan] in China, will reappear *? in Tibet five hundred years hence.” 


18 We have seen above (p. 137) that a small part of the larger Siramgama 
existed in a Sino-Tibetan translation long before A. D. 1763 (the year the intro- 
duction was composed). Therefore I follow the Tibetan version (ma tsham, in- 
complete), not the Chinese version (48€, non-existing) in this instance. The 
Chinese version itself affirms on page 3b of the xylograph that the sitra became 
incomplete (4AV4*) during Glaii-dar-ma’s reign. 

1° According to Csoma’s grammar (page 183) Glai-dar-ma abolished the Bud- 
dhist) religion in A. D. 899. According to Professor Pelliot “toute la chronologie 
donnée dans la grammaire de Csoma doit done etre abaissée de deux ans.” The 
correct date of the abolition of Buddhism is therefore: A. D.901. Cf. JA mai-juin 
1913, page 644. 

20 The state teacher quoted here (in A.D. 1763) by the Emperor is evidently 
the Leaii-skya Hu-thog-thu Rol-pahi-rdo-rje [Lalitavajra], who took an active 
interest in the translation of the Tanjur into Mongol in A.D. 1741-1742 (lcags- 
mo-bya-chu-pho-khyi). Cf. Hutu, Geschichte des Buddhismus in der Mongolei, 
I, 185. It was under the auspices of the same Rol-pahi-rdo-rje that Dam-pa 
translated the Vajracchediké from Sanskrit into Tibetan, cf. Bulletin of the 
National Library of Peiping, 1932, p. 508. 

21'No such prophecy can, of course, be found in Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism, 
but the Tibetan historian affirms that “of the Siramgamasitra that had 10,000 
Slokas, only 1 chapter [has been translated].” Cf. History of Buddhism by Bu-ston, 
translated from Tibetan by Dr. E. OBERMILLER, II. part, Heidelberg, 1932, p. 170. 

*2 The Leafi-skya Hu-thog-thu evidently believed (or wanted his flock to believe) 
that the sétra had been known in Tibet before Glaii-dar-ma’s persecution. There- 
fore I follow the Chinese text ({J},...,22), not the Tibetan one (maon par dar 
bar hon) in this instance. 
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Owing to [my i.e. the Emperor Ch‘ien-lung’s] resolve: “During the 
leisure hours, which my innumerable state duties leave me, I shall 
always [5a] translate classical texts into the Manchu language,” the 
book of calculations, the book of manners,?* the book of poetry, the book 
containing the four Chinese didactic texts etc. have been completely 
translated [into the Manchu language, 5b]. During the reign of my im- 
perial grandfather (the Emperor K‘ang-hsi) the Prajnaparamitahrdaya- 
sitra was translated into four languages.** It was engraved on printing 
blocks and published by my imperial father (the Emperor Yung-chéng). 
After having considered these facts [I consulted the Leaii-skya Hu-thog- 
thu]: “May the Mahaydnasitra called Siramgama [6a] be translated 
according to this precedent?” When I put this question to the state 
teacher Leafi-skya Hu-thog-thu, /he gave me the following answer: 
“This [sitra] too [should be published] like the former one (the 
Prajnaparamitahrdayasitra)” [and went on saying:] “The Prajnda- 
paramitahrdayasitra has existed in Tibet from ancient times /6b/, but 
the Mahdydnasitra called Siramgama is not found in Tibet. If it 
should be translated from Chinese into Manchu, from Manchu into 
Mongol [7a] and from Mongol into Tibetan, then Bu-ston’s prophecy 
would come true.” *° 

Although I am not as able as [the sages of old] I shall do my best 
[for the siitra.2* Thus spoke the Leaii-skya Hu-thog-thu. %b] There- 
fore I issued the following command to Thob Chin-wai: “ Take charge 
of this matter.” 


*8 Tt seems to me that hgyur gyi gshun (book of changes) and lo rgyus kyt 
gshut (book of history) would be more appropriate translations of I Ching BK 
and Shu Ching ce than rtsis kyi gshun and lugs kyi gshun. 

*4T have never seen an edition of the Prajidpdramitéhrdayasitra in four 
languages. von MOLLENDORFF (JNOhRAS 24. 26) mentions an edition in three 
languages (Manchu, Chinese and Tibetan). 

*°T am entirely ignorant of the Manchu and Mongol languages, but I have 
examined all the versions of the quadrilingual edition with the kind help of Mr. 
B. I. Pankratoff, and we have come to the conclusion that the larger Siramgama 
must indeed have been translated from Chinese into Manchu, from Manchu into 
Mongol, and from Mongol into Tibetan. 

*° This is how Professor Y. K. Tschen translates the Chinese sentence HE. ... wb 
(pages 7b-8a). Until I received his advice, for which I am greatly obliged, 
I could not understand either the Chinese phrase or its Tibetan counterpart. 
Professor Tschen tells me that the emperor Ch‘ien-lung would have never used 
the expression HE4#E{)] 44, about himself. Therefore we must assume that the 
Leafi-skya Hu-thog-thu is the subject of the phrase. This same expression occurs 
in the Li Chi, and Legge translates it as follows “ Although I cannot .. . count 
myself as having attained ”’[?]. Cf. SBE 28. 264. 
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The state teacher Leaii-skya Hu-thog-thu, Hphu-nahi*’ and some 
others carefully studied [8a] and translated [the sitra] in consultation 
with each other. The chapters, having been written down one by one, 
were submitted to me and I immediately examined them carefully. 
Whenever there was the possibility of a doubt [the correct translation] 
was quickly fixed by advice from the state teacher [8b] Lceaii-skya 
Hu-thog-thu and [the question] settled. 

The translations of the siitra were begun in A. D. 1752 and finished 
in A. D. 1763. 

Thob Chin-waii [9a] requested [me] to support him by the favor of 
composing an introduction to these translations. / Complying with his 
petition / I have written this [introduction]. 

The Shéng Wu Chi, 323X%2 like the imperial introduction, holds 
Glaii-dar-ma’s persecution of Buddhism responsible for the loss of the 
larger Siramgama in Tibet, and reports that the Leaii-skya Hu-thog-thu 
/ Rol-pabi-rdo-rje / took the quadrilingual edition back Si to Tibet.?° 

In connection with this report of the Shéng Wu Chi I may be allowed 
to state the following facts. The Mdo division of the Narthang edition 
of the Kanjur belonging to the Harvard-Yenching Institute contains 
thirty volumes,?® while the copy of the Narthang edition lately acquired 


*7Thob Chin-wafi is called Chuang Ch‘in-wang HERE in the Chinese ver- 
sion of the A. D. 1763 introduction as well as on p. 10b of the imperial intro- 
duction to the Yii Chih Man Han Méng-ku Hsi-fan Ho Pi Ta Tsang Ch‘iian Chou 
(cf. Supplementary Volume I of the Bulletin of the Institute of History and 
Philology of the Academia Sinca, p. 180). According to the Ch‘ing Shih Kao 
jE | Ri 6. 225) Chuang Ch‘in-wang was a brother of the emperor 
Yung-chéng, and held a number of important government posts during the reign 
of his nephew Ch‘ien-lung. Chuang Ch‘in-wang died in A.D. 1767 (Ch‘ien-lung 
32.) The Ch‘ing Shih Kao (Lieh chuan 78. 297) also reports that Fu-nai {i} Hf, 
a Manchu, occupied a high position in the War Office during the reign of the 
emperor Ch‘ien-lung. 

I learn from Mr. Téng Kao-séng ie t. who has very kindly looked up the 
Oh‘ing Shih Kao for me, that the copy of the work, which the National Library 
of Peiping possesses, was printed in the 16th year of the Chinese Republic (1927). 

*8In the Shéng Wu Chi 5, 18b we find the following phrase: {ff JE--AY 
PEIN GH. This phrase can undoubtedly be interpreted in several ways, but I 
believe that the interpretation given above is the most plausible one. I have 
used the edition which was issued at Yangchou in the 22nd year of Tao-kuang 
(1842). 

*°The Kanjur edition catalogued by Csoma-Feer in the second volume of the 
Annales du Musée Guimet is evidently identical with the edition belonging to the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute. The catalogue by Csoma-Feer expressly states (page 
219) that the division Mdo contains thirty volumes. 
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by the Peiping National Library has thirty-one Mdo volumes. The addi- 
tional volume (numbered KI = 31) contains nothing but a Tibetan 
version *° of the larger Siramgama, which is identical with the Tibetan 
version of the sitra found in the quadrilingual edition made by order 
of the emperor. 

Two copies of the larger Narthang Kanjur dkar-chag (table of con- 
tents) lie before me: the Harvard-Yenching Institute copy and the copy 
recently acquired by the National Library of Peiping. The former does 
not mention the larger Siramgama, but the latter has an insertion (on 
p- 103b), which says that volume 31 [of the Mdo division] contains this 
sitra ** (cf. the two versions of page 103b reproduced below, on plate 
10). Prince Fu-ch‘iian, the chief editor of the A.D. 1700 Kanjur 
edition, reports that in preparing the edition he acted on an order from 
the emperor K‘ang-hsi to complement #7 the Kanjur.*? The emperor 
Ch‘ien-lung venerated the emperor K‘ang-hsi as a model ruler, and 
followed his grandfather’s example whenever possible. 

Considering all this, I believe that the Narthang authorities acted 
under the influence, if not by direct command, of the emperor Ch‘ien- 
lung when they complemented their Kanjur by inserting the larger 
Siramgama into the sacred collection. 


® According to Bukkyokenkya [jpayWFFE 8, 154, Mr. Teramoto FAX has 
published an article on the Tibetan version of the larger Siramgama in the 
3rd volume of the same Japanese journal. Unfortunately I do not possess the 
3rd volume of the journal, neither is it to be found in the National Library of 
Peiping. I have lately acquired a red-letter xylograph of the Tibetan version of 
the larger Siramgama (volume KI of the Mdo division of the Narthang Kanjur 
is, of course, printed with black letters). The Tibetan version of my xylograph 
seems to be identical with the Tibetan version of the quadrilingual edition. Each 
leaf of my xylograph is marked with a few Chinese characters, and I believe 
that the volume was printed at Peiping. The leaves are slightly larger than the 
leaves of the K‘ang-hsi (A.D. 1700) Kanjur described by Laufer (Bulletin de 
VAcadémie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 1909, p. 574). My xylograph 
does not contain any indications as to when and where the blocks were cut. 
{Eprrors’ Nore: This red-letter xylograph has been presented to the Harvard 
College Library. ] 

*1 The copy of the smaller Narthang (Snar-thaii) dkar-chag, which belongs to 
the National Library of Peiping, shows a similar insertion. In this discussion 
of the Narthang Kanjur I ignore the fact that both editions of it contain the 
fragmentary translations Sakurabe No. 902 and No. 903. 

*2 When ordering Prince Fu-ch‘iian to complement the Kanjur, K‘ang-hsi 
had probably the three Buddhist works in view, which are missing in the A.D. 
1692 Kanjur, but are found in the A.D. 1700 Kanjur. Cf. pages 1-5 of my 
article quoted above (note 3). 
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THE EDITIONS OF THE SSU-SHIH-FRH-CHANG-CHING * 


Tana Yune-r'une BAY 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF PEKING 


Tradition has it that the Ssii-shih-érh-chang-ching PEN+— KE is a 
translation’ made in the time of the emperor Ming BH of the Han 
(58 A. D.-%5 A.D.) and that it is China’s oldest Buddhist sitra. Of 
late, however, students in China and elsewhere have called it a forgery. 
The reasons they give are very numerous, but for the present I will quote 
only a reason given by Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao ®#B. He says that this sitra 
“contains Mahayana doctrines ” and that “its fabricator, being imbued 
with Taoist doctrine, desired to harmonize Buddhist and Taoist thought.” ? 
But, owing to the failure to study the history of the editions of this book, 
his reasoning must be rejected. 

Since this book was, as I have said, the earliest Chinese Buddhist sitra, 
it preceded the invention of printing and was certainly copied by many 
hands. After the invention of printing, there were, consequently, very 
many varying editions. Besides the variations which were undergone 
at the hands of copyists and printers, there were forgers who, since this 
was a highly esteemed siitra, added much to the text to support doctrines 
which they personally maintained. Such is the explanation that I would 
give for the Mahayana and Taoist doctrines which Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao has 
pointed out. These are the additions of a later hand; they were not in 
the text as it existed previous to the Six Dynasties. 

To my knowledge there are ten some editions of the Ssii-shih-érh- 
chang-ching. The texts of these editions vary more or less, but they can 
be reduced to three classes: (1) The Corean, Sung, Yiian, and Palace 


* Translated from the Chinese by J. R. Ware. 

1There are very many references for the tradition relative to translations of 
siitras under this emperor Ming, but they can be divided into 3 classes: (1) As 
appearing in the Mou tzii 42-f- which is to be found in chapter 1 of the Hung 
Ming Chi 5), AA4E; (2) as appearing in the Fa Yiian Chu Lin’s PERREEK 
(ch. 13) quotation of the Ming Hsiang Chi IPR ; (3) as appearing in the 
Hsiao Tao Lun’s 3.36 ie (v. Jae 5), BASE) quotation of the Lao tz Hua Hu Ching. 

2V. Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao’s Chin Chu C3, first collection, ch. 2, p. 11. 
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editions which, on the whole, are the same; (2) the edition with a com- 
mentary by Chén-tsung J&i%% of the Sung #A—the Nan Tsang RM 
of the Ming BH was the first to use this edition, printing only the text 
proper with its two prefaces and leaving unprinted Chén-tsung’s com- 
mentary *; (3) the edition annotated by Shou-sui *F% under the Sung 
dynasty. This last was the most widely current under the Sung, and, 
consequently, the Ming monks Chih-hsii #78, Liao-t‘ung J @#,° and 
Tao-p‘ei 349%,° and the Ch‘ing # monk Hsii-fa #@#E7 all drew upon 
the text of this edition. In addition, in Tao-p‘ei’s book, we read, “ The 
Grand Master of Yiin-ch‘i ##, a monastery near Hang-chou, con- 
stantly said ‘The edition to be found in the Tripitaka collection is 
unsatisfactory, one must use Shou-sui’s edition.” * The name of the 
grand master of Yiin-ch‘i was Chu-hung #*Z; he was a Ming dynasty 
monk of learning and great influence, and there must have been many 
who believed him. 

To put it succinctly, from the beginning of the Ming, the text of the 
Ssti-shih-érh-chang-ching to be found in the Tripitaka collection was the 
text of Chén-tsung’s commentated edition, whereas the one current among 
the people was Shou-sui’s edition. At the present time, the edition which 
is published by the Chin-ling K‘o-ching-ch‘u 4-24] MK and which is now 
most widely used in China is Shou-sui’s commentated edition. 

At present my views may be summarized as follows: (1) Shou-sui’s 
text is one that has been retouched by a later hand. (2) Chén-tsung’s 
edition is not as trustworthy as the Corean edition. (3) The Mahayana 
theories appearing in the Shou-sui edition are the invention and addition 


®In 1510 some monks, headed by Té-ching #4K reprinted this book from 
the Nan Tsang edition of the Ming, omitting the original preface, but adding a 
preface by their teacher Tao-fu 347% of the Wan-shou B= dhyana monastery 
on Ma-an #& #£ mountain and a colophon by the monk Tao-shén 34#Y~. In 1905 
Yeh Té-hui #74} on the basis of the Tdkyd edition, printed the whole book 
in his Kuan-ku-t‘ang Ts‘ung-shu RATES. In 1781 Ch‘ien-lung BME 
ordered it translated into Manchu, and later it was ordered translated into 
Tibetan and Mongolian. All of these editions have Chén-tsung’s edition as their 
basis. Cf. the colophon to the Sst T‘i Ho Pi Ssii-shih-érh-chang-ching JPQRH 
EY D4--— 32 #K and the colophon to the Chih-chiin Wang Fu @ #[h-E ff edition 
of our text. 

‘ Author of a Ssii-shih-érh-chang-ching Chieh PQ--— FE RKFR - 

’ Author of a Ssii-shih-érh-chang-ching Pu Chu PQ--—ERkHAE. 

*In his San Ching Chih-nan = K4§ HM there is a Ssti-shih-érh-chang-ching. 

* Author of a Ssti-shih-érh-chang-ching Su-ch‘ao PO--— 73 SRG RPP. 

®V. Tao-p‘ei’s = KE, FLPI. 
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of Zen monks. Therefore, despite the presence of these theories, we 
should not say that the Ssi-shih-érh-chang-ching is not a Han translation. 

It is now recognized that the Corean edition is based on the Shu 4 
edition, a tripitaka published early under the Northern Sung, while the 
Shu edition consists of the stitras generally recognized from T“ang times. 
For example, chapter 23 of the Ch‘u Hsiieh Chi #)™8C quotes our 
siitra: “ A monk practises the doctrine like a burdened ox which walks ® 
in the deep mud so weary that he dares not look either to the right or 
left.” (PRAT FAT RS, RMT LAR. This text is the 


same as that found in the Corean edition, but Shou-sui’s edition has 
changed the wording, though the meaning is still the same “FA 
BTV? , RRR AABIA. Furthermore, Hsiian-ying’s Ke 
Ssii-shih-érh-chang-ching Yin 1 §--—32#K FH, dating from the early 
T‘ang contains the names Shu-ching 4 and Shu-ch‘ui #4. The 
first of these names appears thus in the Corean, the Sung, the Yiian, 
and the palace editions, whereas the Shou-sui edition has changed it to 
Yii-ching MM. As for the name Shu-ch‘ui, I suspect that it is at the 
basis of the two characters shén and chi 9H *° found in the phrase 
YEHEFIG of the four editions just mentioned. It is certainly because 
of the obscurity of the expression #3 that the Shou-sui edition has 
changed the phrase to H¥¥ kee. Chapter 49 of the Fa Yiian Chu Lin 
(also a work of the early T‘ang) quotes the fi LA “ giving alms to 
laymen ”™ section of our siitra, and its text agrees with the present 
Corean, Sung, and Yiian editions, but it differs from the Chén-tsung and 
the Shou-sui editions. Thus we see that the Shou-sui edition certainly 
does not represent the condition of our text under the T‘ang. 

Under emperor Wu of the Liang WiKi, T’ao Hung-ching MZ 
prepared a book by the title of Chén Kao Siti which he claimed was 
a collection of the declarations of Taoist saints SLA. In the Chén 
Ming Shou P‘ien Bares of this book, twenty sections have been stolen 
from the Ssii-shih-érh-chang-ching. If now we take the Corean, Sung, 
and Shou-sui editions to collate this text, we shall find that each of the 
sections found in the Chén Kao agree with the Corean and Sung editions, 
but differ from the Shou-sui edition. For example, the Corean and the 
Chén-tsung editions both have the A#iHIF?F “In practising the 


°I have inserted the character #7 because the sense requires it. 

10 The Ming edition reads PEE. 

11 Since the order of the sections in our sitra varies from edition to edition, 
I give to the siitra which I have occasion to quote a name which accords with the 
content of the particular section. 
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law a man also suffers ” section and the Chén Kao has copied it in its 
entirety, but the Shou-sui edition has lost this section. Before the 
4FATERVE section, the Corean edition contains a RAM “Pulling of 
hanging pearls” section. The Chén Kao has copied the two sections 
as one, but the Shou-sui has left out the second of the two. For the 
texts of the 7KMim#E “Water returns to the Sea,” PESEYG “Rub the 
Dirt from the Mirror,” and 34-3 “ Tanha produces Duhkha ” sections 
the Chén Kao and the Corean edition agree, but they vary widely from 
the Shou-sui edition. Thus we can conclude that the Corean edition 
represents the old text of the Southern Dynasties and that the Shou-sui 
has suffered changes and additions at the hand of a forger. 

The Ssiti-shih-érh-chang-ching is a collection drawn from all the siitras, 
consequently its sections are constantly appearing in Pali and Chinese 
Buddhist sitras. Our siitra, however, is always comparatively abridged. 
If we take a few sections at random and compare them, we shall find that 
the Corean edition is close to the original, whereas the Shou-sui has been 
falsified to satisfy some personal idea. (1) In the WATEARK “Treat 
Others with Courtesy ” section, the Corean edition has the phrase AB, 
U4E, but the Shou-sui lacks it completely. This section, however, 
appears in Ch. 42 of the Sarhyuktagama #€*E and in sections 1 and 2 
of sutta 7 of the Samyuttanikaya, both of these sources containing the 
idea of 322K and ###£. (2) in the A-4E7K¥R “ Wood in Water Parable ” 
section, the Corean edition writes 7A\7¢fM Fe, IPAVAMBE:, whereas the 
Shou-sui edition reduces it to 7\fM FH At. On the other hand, this section 
appears in ch. 43 of the Sarhyuktagama as ASE UEP. (3) In 
the case of the (Rize “Take Care not to Look at Women” section, 
the Corean and Shou-sui editions again disagree. Such a section appears 
in the Mahdparinirvanasuttanta of the Dighanikdya and in the Yu- 
hsing Ching ¥€47®K of the Dirghagama, and if we examine carefully 
the texts of these books we shall see that the Corean edition is in reality 
nearest to the original text. (4) At the end of the 3#4E% “Lotus Par- 
able ” section in the Corean edition, we read "E38 SE BATEE which is 
lacking completely in the Shou-sui edition. On the other hand, ch. 43 
of the Samyuktagama contains a statement of this sort in the form of 
mn, 

On the basis of these four cases, it seems to me that we can prove 
definitely that the Han translation of the Ssi-shih-érh-chang-ching really 
agreed with the original Indian text. At times, however, probably because 
they were translating siitras for the first time, they had a tendency to 
abridge the complex sentences to be found in the Indian originals of the 
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sitra which we are discussing. As for the Shou-sui edition, because the 
original texts were unknown, and the author constantly made wrong 
inferences, we find that time and time again it does not agree with the 
original sense. 


The Chén-tsung edition of our siitra is preceded by a preface dated 
JURA BC+ (= 1312) from the hand of the monk P‘u-kuang 
W85t- This preface states merely that this edition was prepared under 
the previous dynasty; it does not say that the commentary is by the 
Sung emperor. The Sung author Chao Usi-pien #4#F records in his 
Chiin-chat Tu-shu Chi Fu Chih BR@5RBIMTR, that he does not 
know the year and month date of the Ssti-shih-érh-chang-ching with the 
imperial commentary; but ch. 45 of the Fo-tsu T‘ung-chi (hii #0 
records: “ In the third year of T‘ien-hsi Kji#, under Chén-tsung, (1019) 
the I-ching-san-tsang Fa-hu FF ek=FRIER and the others petitioned 
for permission to include in the tripitaka and distribute the Yii-chu Ssii- 
shih-érh-chang-ching #7 and the Yii-chu I-chiao-ching 34&X#K. The 
permission was accorded.” The Ching-yu Hsin-hsiu Fa-pao Lu SM 
(EXE PL SK, Ch. 13, mentions a Ssii-shih-érh-chang-ching with imperial 
commentary by Chén-tsung of the Sung as a work in one chapter, and 
adds: “It is also found in the tripitaka AYR. According to this evi- 
dence, not only did Chén-tsung prepare a commentary to the Ssi-shih- 
érh-chang-ching, but the book itself had at that time already entered the 
tripitaka. Furthermore, the Fo-tsu T*ung Chi mentions that “In the 
seventh year of AHPHFF (1014) Chén-tsung of the Sung requested 
the master Ch‘ung-chii #2%8 of Fu-shih 74 to come to the palace to 
lecture on the Ssi-shih-érh-chang-ching and also at about that time the 
master Chih-yiian 4$[B] ?* of Ku-shan #0 {lJ prepared a commentary on 
this siitra in one chapter. We thus see that under Chén-tsung the men 
studying this sitra were by no means few. 

We can thus prove that at the least the Corean edition still preserves 
our text as it existed under the Six Dynasties and that it agrees very well 
with the original Indian texts. On the other hand, the Chén-tsung edi- 
tion, while agreeing on the whole with the Corean edition, still contains 
a few things lacking in the Corean edition, but appearing in the Shou-sui 
edition. For example, both the Chén-tsung and the Shou-sui (1) begin 


12 Chih-yiian was one of the very learned monks of the early Sung. He lived 
on Mt. Ku in the West Lake district of Hang-chou, and died in the last year of 
Chén-tsung’s reign, 1022. 
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with a section on the “Turning of the wheel of the Four Truths 
Doctrine.” They both (2) have in addition a section containing the 
words SKATE, HEATH , IEGREVE , FEWEFFAIE. In my opinion, such 
utterances as JEMEFERE are current Zen expressions and all accounts 
of the Tathagata’s attainment of enlightenment and turning of the 
wheel of the law disagree with what these two editions have to say. 
These same two editions add eleven clauses to the last section, and also 
have a section on —-+ 3 whereas the Corean edition and the Chén Kao 
mention only 5. In the San-hui Ching =%%#E, translated under the 
Northern Liang J kingdom, there are 3 sections which treat of the 
5 ME, and the 5 spoken of in the Corean edition of our siitra agree 
for the most part with the second of these sections in the San-hui Ching. 
We can see that the original Indian text had in the very first place but 5, 
and the Corean edition, in speaking of only 5, is assuredly based upon it. 
It is evident that the 15 additional ones found in the Chén-tsung and 
Shou-sui editions are forgeries. Among the first 5 in the Chén-tsung 
edition is one which reads Pi@p7A\FE#E.1® This sentence being very 
hard to understand, Chén-tsung felt that the 4% should be changed to 


W%24 For this statement the Corean edition reads Hill ANTE HE, agree- 
ing with the text quoted by the Chén Kao. If we bring to bear this 


sentence from the San-hui Ching till \pAFE S25 #E, the meaning 
of the text becomes perfectly clear. From this we can have still more 
confidence that the Corean edition represents the original and true text, 
while the text used by Chén-tsung was not a true one. 

The new ideas that have been added to the Shou-sui edition are more 
than those found in the Chén-tsung; this is the strangest and the most 
remarkable point about the Shou-sui edition. The most important of 
these additions are as follows: (a) There has been added at the beginning 
the section 404 a tig. (b) The addition of the section containing 
the words PUSRATHE, SEAT, HEGRE, FEMESFAE. (c) To the 
fK FLA. section, there has been added the words $A:SH¢H: , SE (CESEAE. 
(d) In the 20 % section, where the Corean edition has only 5, there have 
been added 15 #€ such as U472BS, LAPESRI, ete. (e) The original 
words BJ 2? Si. FAV 4T? 73h. BA BP Bh as represented by the 
Corean edition, have been changed to BERRA, TET, SIRS 


18 Both the Sung and Yiian editions read Filffx7A7NFE ; the palace edition reads 


«Tt is because of this that the Shou-sui edition has changed the text to 3 


43 FE. 
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B ERE. (£) The Corean edition’s RB WER SIRIE TF has been 
changed to MUM RENHH. (g) At the end of the 44K section there 
had been added clauses such as /LUAREFEULFY. (h) The end of the 
section #A ## has been modified to BPH, SEVERE. (i) Before 
the “F472EVE section, there has been added the ##4F section containing 
the words 3247, 1) FASTSH. (j) Eleven clauses have been added to 
the last section beginning with MAT HF m— ma +. 

Four of the above sections, a, b, d, and j, are also found in the Chén- 
tsung edition, but the remaining six are found only in the Shou-sui. 

Since we have shown the great antiquity and the great reliability of 
the Corean edition, and since the Chén-tsung edition agrees in very many 
places with the Corean and has relatively few additions, it is probable 
that its period is comparatively little later than the Corean’s. On the 
other hand, the Shou-sui has a large number of additions and differs 
greatly from the Corean; probably it is the last revised edition. 

The ten points that I have listed above all have a Zen flavor and con- 
stantly employ Zen technical expressions. For example, such Mahayana 
ideas as represented by 5) MESSE, WESMEE and LAE ASILP were all 
lacking in the old Ssi-shih-érh-chang-ching. 

It is my theory that the great modifications which our stitra has under- 
gone are from the hands of Zen writers. In 1913, when the Master of 
the Law Fan-ch‘éng came to Ho-pei and Shan-si looking for old copies 
of Buddhist books, there was found in the district of Chao Ch‘éng tibn 
in Shansi 4957 rolls of Buddhist books. Upon examination they proved 
to have been published at the instigation of a woman Ts‘ui Fa-chén 
#234 during the periods Huang-t‘ung 2 and Ta-ting KE (1141- 
1189)** of the Chin & tartars. This tripitaka has preserved very many 
previously unknown books ** among which is the Pao-lin Chuan $f #k{4, 
a history of the Pao-lin monastery near Ts‘ao Hou Chi MRE 
on Shuang-féng Shan #24 lJ. This is a work done during the Chén- 
yiian period (785-804) of the T‘ang by a monk of this same monastery 
named Chih-chii ##%8. In the tripitaka at Chao-ch‘éng it should have 
originally contained 9 chapters, but only six have been preserved.?" 


2° V. Chiang Wei-hsin’s #&ME,% Chin Tsang Tiao Yin Shih Mo K‘ao 4-9 
BE FUSER S, published by the Chih-na Nei Hsiieh Yiian YHA Be » Nanking, 
1934. 

16 Many of them have already been published in the Sung Tsang I Chén yt 
ae. 

17 Chiian 1-6 were found in Shansi, and recently chiian 6 has been found in 


Japan. V. Toxtwa Daijé, Horin-den no Kenkya BRAKE, RAKELCHAE, 


Tokys, 1934. 
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Chiian 1 contains the Ssii-shth-érh-chang-ching with two very remarkable 
points in its text: (1) It makes constant use of poetry. For examples, 
the PURE section reads: “The Buddha said: 


BASES, aK: 
MERERA, HES. 
308 JIS, FE BE NAB YF LA. 
BBR Be, wie he SQ” 


(2) With the exception of the insertion or omission of a character here 
or there, it agrees almost completely with the Shou-sui edition. All of 
the new ideas inserted in the Shou-sui edition are also found here.?® 

These new ideas being the kind preached by men of the Zen school, 
the original of the Sst-shih-érh-chang-ching which is now current in 
China must be a forgery of an adherent of this school. The monk Chih- 
chii, the author of the Pao-lin Chuan, belonged to the southern school 
of Zen, and the Pao-lin Chuan, further, is a treasure of rumors and 
forgeries. Consequently, it is no exaggeration to say that the man who 
revised the Ssti-shih-érh-chang-ching was a monk from the Pao-lin Ssi, 
possibly even Chih-chii himself. 

As for the #)KKME section, although the Pali texts Samyuttanikaya 
I 3. 2, VII 1. 4, Suttanipata 662, and Dhammapada 125 all have similar 
gathds, this section has no place in the Chén Kao. Therefore, the original 
Chinese translation certainly had no gathds. Since the predilection for 
gathas was a characteristic of the Zen, it is possible that the poetry in 
the Pao-lin Chuan text is due to this Zen habit of changing prose to 
poetry. 

The Liu Ho T“a in Hang-chow has an edition of our siitra which was 
cut in stone 2° in the 29th year (1159) of Shao-hsing #482, and which 
agrees on the whole with the Shou-sui edition. This stone edition was 
written by 42 different officials, each one writing a section. We thus 
see that under the early Southern Sung this book was already recognized 
by the court officials. At the end of this stone-cut text there is a colophon 
by Wu I WM of Hsi-Shu 7% containing the statement “ First, 


18 The text lacks the character BE, but I have added it from the text cut in 


stone at the Liu Ho T‘a DAK in Hangchow. 
1° With the exception of the first, all of the ten characteristics of the Shou-sui, 


which I have listed above, are to be found in the Pao-lin Chuan edition. 
20 Cf. Wane Ch‘iang --#U, Chin Shih Ts‘ui Pien Q-7Q AERR ch. 149. 
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Chia-yeh {M3 and Chu Fa “# translated [it]. Then, Chih-yiian # J 
explained [it]. Lastly, Lo-yen f{f& made a preface [for it].” 

Chih-yiian of Ku-shan @M {lJ was a monk of the T“ien-t‘ai sect, but 
he had also been greatly influenced by the Zen. He is mentioned in the 
colophon because the text of the Ssii-shih-érh-chang-ching which he used 
was probably one transmitted by the Zen. This colophon states further 
that our sutra “is similar to the T‘ai I, Lao[tzi], and Chuang[tzii].” 72 
According to this, not only did Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, on reading the Ssi- 
shih-érh-chang-ching, suspect that it was a forgery by men learned in the 
doctrines of Taoism, but even Sung dynasty men had already noticed that 
it contained passages similar to the teachings of Lao tzti and Chuang tzii. 
Since none of them had studied the editions of our siitra, they could 
reach this conclusion. The truth of the matter is, however, that the old 
edition of the Ssi-shih-érh-chang-ching did not contain Mahayana ideas 
or traces of Taoism. Therefore, Liang Ch‘i-chao’s suspicions of our siitra 
on this score cannot be maintained. 


* RAD, 6, HARB. 
11 








NOTES ON THE FAN WANG CHING 


JAMES R. WARE 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


The Chinese Buddhist canon contains three texts which, because of the 
similarity of their titles, are often confused. The Fan Tung Ching? 
FEB RE, forming sitra number 21 and ch. 14 of the Ch‘ang-a-han 
Ching? S2PV@K or Dirghagama, is the equivalent of the well known 
Pali Brahmajalasuttanta.2 The Fan Wang Liu-shth-érh-chien Ching * 
READS +— SLR is a second equivalent of the same Pali sutta which 
was translated into Chinese long before the complete Dirghagama. The 
third sitra is known briefly as the Fan Wang Ching ®E#8®, but its 
complete title is Fan Wang Ching Lu-shé-na Fo Shuo P‘u-sa Hsin-ti 
Chieh P'in Ti-shih® FRAC SAAS EO RIK in H+ which may 
be translated “Of the Fan Wang Ching, part ten where the Buddha 
Vairocana declares the cittabhiimi’s and the Sila’s of a Bodhisattva.” 
The content of this last text has nothing whatsoever in common with 
the other two. While these and their Pali equivalent are known for 


a list of religious and philosophical views, the last one, on which I 
am presenting here a few notes, belongs to the vinaya category. It is 
known for its list of commandments. This text, for which no Sanskrit 


1In Taishé 1 (No. 1), 88-94. The translator here understood the original to 
read something like *Brahmacdla°, for he translates the second word of the 
Sanskrit compound by tung, which signifies “to move.” Cf. NANngiIo, col. 137. 

No. 1 in Taishé 1; Nangto 545. 

® Edited by T. W. Ruys Davins and J. E. CARPENTER, The Dighanikdya I, 1-17, 
London, 1890, and translated by the former in Sacred Books of the Buddhists 
2, 1-55, London, 1899. 

*No. 21 in Taishé 1; Nangio 554. The Brahmajdla-sixty-two-views-sitra. 

5 No. 1484 in Taishé 24. 997-1010; NANgIo 1087. There are varying descrip- 
tions of the size of the original composition of which our text is only a part. 
The preface attributed to Séng-chao 4, Kumirajiva’s contemporary and co- 
worker, says that it contained 120 chiian divided into 61 parts. An additional 
preface of unknown provenience changes the 120 to 112. Ming-k‘uang’s com- 
mentary (v. note 23) speaks of 152 chiian in 61 parts. These variants are likely 
to be the distortion of an original 12009 —-- > W-+— or H—+— > B 
a+. 
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or Pali equivalent has yet been found, was issued in an abbreviated 
edition and translation by De Groot * forty-two years ago. At that time 
it was very popular * among the Chinese monks, but today, according to 
an informant at the Buddhist Institute in Nanking, it is held in little 


esteem. 
Since the time that De Groot published his translation the study of 


Buddhism has broadened its base by drawing into its purview not only 
the catalogs and historical works contained in the Chinese tripitaka, 
but also the Tibetan Kanjur and Tanjur which have become available 
in both Europe and America. These additional sources show our text 
in a much different light, and give us reason to doubt that, as we now 
know it, it was translated into Chinese by Kumfrajiva in 406 A.D. 
In fact, the Tibetan * begins by throwing doubt even on the title of our 
text. The Chinese could be reconstructed as Brahmajdlasitra, but the 


¢J. J. M. De Groot, Le Code du Mahdydna en Chine, son influence sur la vie 
Monacale et sur le monde laique, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Deel I. No. 2. Amsterdam, 
1893. 
7 Op. cit. 7-8. “A Vheure qu’il est le Pratimoksha de 250 articles est dans 
l’école du Dhyana le code reconnu du clergé, et les moines lors de leur consécration 
s’engagent solennellement 4 s’y conformer; et pourtant, deux ou trois jours aprés 
la cérémonie, ils regoivent une nouvelle ordination, lors de laquelle ils promettent 
de vivre selon les prescriptions d’un code spécialement mahiyaniste, conduisant, 
si l’on s’y conforme fidélement, 4 la dignité de Bodhisatwa, tandisque le Pratimoksha 
ne peut élever qu’é celle d’Arhat. C’est de ce code que cette étude s’occupera.” 
Op. cit. 12-13: “... le fait subsiste que le Siitra du filet de Brahma a été le code 
le plus important de l’Eglise, et qu’il a exercé une plus grande influence que tout 
autre écrit, tant sur les laiques que sur les religieux. ... Quand 4 nos preuves, 
nous les tirerons avant tout de faits recueillis par nos recherches personnelles 
dans l’empire du Milieu. Nous y avons fait de longs séjours dans des monastéres 
buddhistes de premier ordre, dans le but exprés de prendre note de tout ce que 
nous parviendrions 4 voir des observances religieuses et de la vie d’intérieur des 
moines, et de nous en rendre compte méthodiquement.” 

® The Tibetan title is Chos-kyi Rgya-mo Safis-rgyas Rnam-par-snati-mdsad-kyis 
byan-chub-sems-dpahi Sems-kyi gnas bgad-pa lehu beu(-pa). Cf. A Comparative 
Analytical Catalogue of the Kanjur Division of the Tibetan Tripitaka, published 
by the Otani University, Kyoto, 1930, p. 357 (No. 922); and A Complete Catalogue 
of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon by H. Ui, M. Suzuki, Y. Kanakura, and T. Toda, 
Toky6, 1934, p. 50 (No. 256). It might be noticed that while the first chapter 
of the Chinese treats of the cittabhimi’s and the second chapter of the éila’s, the 
title of the Tibetan, which contains only the section on the éila’s, has retained 
the cittabhiimi and omitted the word fila. 
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Tibetan title, beginning with Chos-kyi rgya-mo,® must be translated 
Dharmajala°, and, the evidence being of equal weight, it is impossible 
to choose between the two. Looking behind the evidence one might 
argue that Brahmajdla° was a clerical error somewhere in our text’s 
tradition for an original Dharma® which would certainly associate itself 
in the minds of all Buddhists with the well-known title Brahma°. Again, 
one might argue that the Tibetan is a lectio facilior, chosen as a means 
of obviating ambiguity. The present writer, therefore, refuses to choose 
between these alternatives for a name. 

Having thrown doubt upon the Chinese title, the Tibetan then pro- 
ceeds to inflict a still stronger blow upon the Chinese text by omitting 
the whole first half?° of it. The significance of this fact is hard to 
determine, because the Tibetan text itself, lacking the usual colophon to 
indicate the names of the translator and his helpers, is not the unim- 
peachable witness that we would desire. Since other evidence points 
clearly to the existence of a Chinese edition of our text without its present 
first half or chapter, either the original text was in one chapter, or the 
Tibetan is a translation from the smaller Chinese text. The following 
evidence will, I believe, render the former explanation a tenable solution, 
while leaving the latter to be determined by later research. 

Tradition since the end of the sixth century has it that our text was 
translated into Chinese by Kumiarajiva. His biography ** (519), how- 


ever, while mentioning a P‘u-sa Chieh Pén #$G€7R2, which the Li Tai 
San-pao Chi? (597) describes as consisting of one chiian, fails to men- 
tion the work which we are discussing. Furthermore, the Ch‘u San-tsang 
Chi Chi** (ca. 500) contains no reference to our text when listing 


® The second of the catalogs mentioned in note 8 translates the Tibetan rgya-mo 
syllable for syllable by 7A. Once again, however, a monosyllabic language 
proves to be polysyllabic. No one will question that an isolated rgya might mean 
“big” or that an isolated mo might be a feminine suffix, but we are confronted 
here with a compound rgya-mo meaning “net.” This catalog would seem to have 
too many authors. 

According to the Otani University catalog (v. note 8) the Peking or Red 
Kanjur reads rgya-mcho. Since this has no meaning, the compiler of the Chinese 
catalog to this edition changed mentally the expression to rgyal-mo and trans- 
lated by GE. 

1° Cf. the reference to the first catalog mentioned in note 8. 

11 Kao Séng Chuan {S14 Taishd 50. 330A-333A; TP 30. 125 (note 9) to 
which must be added LTSPC 8. 79, and J. Noset, Kumarajiva, SBAW 1927, 206-233. 


19 FEAR = PAE ch. 8, Taisho 49. 78C. 
19 HH = 922 4 ch. 2, Taisho 55. 11A. 
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Kumarajiva’s translations, and it is the Li Tat San-pao Chi'* which 
first mentions it as a work of Kumirajiva’s in two chiian and at the 
same time attributes to him the P*u-sa Chieh Pén in one chiian. The 
present Chinese tripitaka contains two P*‘u-sa Chieh Pén,* one trans- 
lated by T‘an-mo-ch‘an, and the other the work of Hsiian-tsang. Since 
they are both attributed to a Maitreya,’* it is probable that they are two 
translations of the same work. If there were a P‘u-sa Chieh Pén by 
Kumarajiva, one would expect it to have survived for his translations 
have always enjoyed a high renown. It is my belief that the second 
chapter of the present Fan Wang Ching may be that work of Kumarajiva’s. 

Any present-day translator of our text is, after the first few columns, 
very much embarrassed *’ to find a meaning in the remaining portion 
of the first chapter. Four groups ** of ten stages along the road to saint- 
hood are clearly mentioned, but, while some of the forty qualifications 
are found elsewhere, as groups they are unique to this text. Once these 
four are mentioned, it is clear that the remainder of the chapter is given 
to an analysis of the forty items which make up the four groups, but 
this analysis has proved sufficiently incomprehensible both for De Groot 
and for the present writer to render a translation impossible. It may 
be that it is just this incomprehensibility of the first chapter that caused 


14P, 78A. At the same time it would seem to be quoting the preface to our 
text by Séng-chao. 

18 Nos. 1500 and 1501 in Taishé 24. T‘an-mo-ch‘an was contemporary with 
Kumirajiva; cf. TP 30. 133, note 4. Hsiian-tsang KH is the famous T‘ang 
dynasty pilgrim. 

1° No. 1500 reads Tz‘i Shih P‘u-sa $¥ PE SE (ME and no. 1501 reads Mi-lo P‘u-sa 
Ss Be. 

17 After many hours spent with the late Professor J. H. Woods during the 
summer of 1934 in an attempt to translate this first half of the text, the present 
writer was forced to join the ranks of the usually undaunted DE Groot, op. cit. 
22-23: “Ici vient dans le Sitra une longue série de commentaires sur chacun 
des quarante points qui composent la voie du salut, et l’auteur s’enfonce continuelle- 
ment dans un monde d’abstractions exprimées en un langage si désespérément 
obscur, qu’il est tout au plus possible de se rendre compte trés en gros de la 
marche de la pensée et qu’il faut renoncer & donner une traduction exacte du 
tout. ... Les quarante commentaires explicatifs passent dans l’Eglise pour des 
adjunctions faites au Siitra par quelqu’un d’autre que l’auteur, et postérieures & 
lui. Aussi plusieurs des meilleures éditions déclarent-elles ouvertement qu’ils ne 
font pas partie intégrante du code. ... Passons & la seconde partie de notre 
SUR... 4 5° 

18'V. DE Groot, op. cit. 17-19. 
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Fa-ching (ca. 594) in his Chung Ching Mu-lu?* to list our text as 
doubtful while remarking that most of the older catalogs do the same. 
In addition, it might be noted as significant that Hui-lin (817) in his 
I-ch‘ieh Ching Yin I*° comments upon only the second chapter and 
remarks that there are no notes for the first chapter. 

That our text has existed in its present form since the Sui dynasty 
is proved not only by the above reference from the Li Tai San-pao Chi 
but also from a commentary compiled by Chih-i and Kuan-ting.* It 
is notable, however, that although these commentators knew the first 
chapter of our text their detailed notes are given only for the second 
chapter. To this same category belong also the commentaries by I-chi * 
and Ming-k‘uang.”* With the exception of the Fan-wang-ching Ku-chi 
Chi by T‘ai-hsien ** the five other commentaries ** dating from the T‘ang 


10 PERK, PRBK ABR 5, Taisho 55. 140A. I have not found any additional 
information regarding Fa-ching. 

20 SF Hk, —M ARE ch. 45, Taisho 54. 607AB. 

1 4085 and HEJH, Fan Wang P‘u-sa Chich Ching I Su PEMA GET RES Bt 
in two ch. Chih-i is the reputed founder of the T‘ien-t‘ai KB school of 
Buddhism, better known to us under the name Tendai. His biography is in the 
Hsii Kao Séng Chuan {1G 17, Taishs 50. 564A-568A; his dates, 531-598. 
Kuan-ting’s biography is in the Hsii Kao Séng Chuan 19, Taishd 50. 584A-585C. 
The commentary is published in the Hsii Ta Tsang MAKI (Kyoto) I. 59. 3. 

ge , Fan Wang Ching Su FE M8REGE in three ch. I-chi is a Korean monk 
of the Hsin-lo $f #E kingdom, but I have been unable to find any biography 
for him. His commentary is published in the Hsti Ta Tsang I. 60. 1. 

2° AWD Fan Wang P‘u-sa Chieh Ching Su Shan Pu FERIA RETR E ON 
in three ch. I have found no dates for this author, but the Fo Tsu T‘ung Chi 
(He HAWERE 10, Taisho 49. 202A mentions him as associated with Kuan-ting 
(v. note 21). The commentary is in Hsti Ta Tsang I. 59. 3. 

“(or KA) B, SRAM AMEA in three ch. T’ai-hsien or Ta-hsien, both 
forms are found, was a Korean monk of the Hsin-lo period. He is mentioned at 
the end of the San Kuo I Shih =[RjiH34 4, Taisho 49. 1009C, where an event 
in his life is dated 753. The commentary is No. 1815 in Taishé 40, and is also 
found in Hsi Ta Tsang I. 60. 3. 

*° (1) Fa-hsien’s Fan Wang Ohing P‘u-sa Chieh Su EGE, FE A REE eK ott 
in four ch. of which only the first is preserved and published in Hsii Ta Tsang 
I. 60. 3. I have found no further information regarding Fa-hsien. 

(2) Ch‘uan-ao’s Fan Wang Ching Chi {4G B, REMARKAZ in two chiian, 
published in Hsiti Ta Tsang I. 59. 5. No further information on Ch‘uan-ao. 

(3) Fa-tsang’s Fan Wang Ching P‘u-sa Chieh Pén Su YER, REMARKS 
MEFKAHE in six ch. It is published as No. 1813 in Taishd 40 and also in 
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dynasty restrict their notes to the second chapter. Is it possible that 
they too found the first chapter incomprehensible? It is not until the 
Ming dynasty and later and in Japan that we find a series of com- 
mentaries which attempt to explain the text as a whole. 

Without claiming to have proved his point at all, the present writer 
would suggest as a working hypothesis that the second chapter of our 
text, beginning on p. 1004 B* of the Taish6 edition, is the P‘u-sa Chieh 
Pén of Kumarajiva, whereas the first chapter is a text of unknown pro- 
venience which was attached to the work of the famous translator. A 
similar explanation has also been offered by Chih-shéng ° 4854., author 
of the K‘ai-yiian Shih-chiao Lu (730) BAICHREXSR, in ch. 4, Taishd 
55. 513B, of his catalog, where he states his suspicion that the P‘u-sa 
Chieh Pén is to be identified with the second chapter of the Fan Wang 
Ching, and shows thereby that the P‘u-sa Chieh Pén was no longer cur- 
rent under that title in the eighth century. 


Hsii Ta Tsang I. 50. 1. According to his biography in the Sung Kao Séng Chuan 
BEG 5, Taisho 50. 732A, the author flourished ca. 700. 

(4) Chih-chou’s Fan Wang Ching Su & (or 48) Jil, AE MARK GE in five ch. 
of which only the second and fourth are preserved. It is published in Hsii Ta 
Tsang I. 60. 2. The author is said to have been born in 679, but I have found 
no further information regarding him. 

(5) Shéng-chuang’s Fan Wang Ching P‘u-sa Chieh Pén Shu Chi RTE, RE 
PARSE EAL ALULAZ in four ch. It is published in Hsii Ta Tsang I. 60. 2. 
I have no further information on the author. 

3° Chih-shéng has a short biography in Sung Kao Séng Chuan 5, Taishé 50. 733C. 








NEWLY VISITED WESTERN CAVES AT TUN-HUANG 
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BrreER BOHLIN 
PALEONTOLOGISKA INSTITUTION, UPSALA 


Two cave temples in the neighbourhood of Tun-huang, the Ch‘ien Fo 
Tung and the Hsiao Ch‘ien Fo Tung, have long been known for their 
beautiful wall paintings and for the rich store of old manscripts which 
was secured from the largest one of them situated about 15km SE of 
Tun-huang. The temples and their treasures have been described by Sir 
Aurel Stein (Serindia and Innermost Asia) and I have nothing to add. 
When I was travelling from An-hsi to the Kharanor along the Suloho 
River I heard, however, from natives watching their camels along the 
river that new caves had been discovered recently on the Tangho River 
SW of Tun-huang. Consequently I chose the road which passes these 
caves when I started out from Tun-huang for a trip to Tsaidam. The 
situation of the new caves is seen on the map, fig. 1, which is copied 
from Stein’s map in Innermost Asia. The largest of the earlier known 
temples, Stein’s Ch‘ien Fo Tung, is now known under the name of Tung 
Ch‘ien Fo Tung, “The Eastern Caves of the Thousand Buddhas.” 

I visited the caves in the middle of June 1931. A few weeks later 
Dr. N. G. Horner and Mr. C. C. Chen, also of the Sven Hedin Expedi- 
tion, stayed there over night while on their way to join me in my camp 
at the foot of the Nanshan, the high mountains S of Tun-huang. The 
following year three English missionaries, Miss M. Cable, Miss F. French 
and Miss E. French, lived for a time in Tun-huang, and hearing of the 
new cave temple went to see it. In their book A Desert Journal, London 
1934, they have published some pictures and given a few details about 
the original discovery by the natives. The caves are said to have been 
covered up by sand until quite recently, yet if this is true enormous 
masses of sand must have been completely removed in a very short time 
as there are no traces of sand dunes in the river bed at present. It is 
also possible that travellers never used to go down to the river in the 
place where the caves are situated and that the discovery was quite 
incidental. 
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Immediately outside the prosperous Tun-huang oasis, with its fertile 
land imbedded in a rich verdure of trees along roads and irrigation 
channels, the desert begins. The road soon enters an absolutely barren 
gravel sai bordered on the south by mountains. Not far from Tun-huang 
is a low range of Nanshan foothills. On their slopes enormous sand 
dunes tower, sometimes so high that the hills are entirely covered up by 
the masses of sand. In the gravel sai the Tangho River cuts a caiion 
about 20 meters deep which is hidden from view until one reaches within 
a few meters of the perpendicular sides. It is in the sides of this caiion, 
not far north of the place where the Tangho River cuts through the 
foothills that the new caves have been excavated. The place is marked 
by a suburga (a religious mound) standing on the gravel sat at the side 
of one of the main roads running from Tun-huang to the rich pasture 
grounds at the northern foot of the Nanshan and to the land of the 
Dede Mongols which begins south of the first of the high mountain 
ranges. 

From the gravel sai near the suburga a steep road leads down to the 
present bed of the Tangho River which here flows roughly from east to 
west. On the left side of the river, about 6 meters above the bottom of 
the cafon and about 10 meters below the sai, the temple is seen as a 
single row of caves in the perpendicular wall of coarse conglomerate. To 
the left of the part seen in the figure lie a couple of caves, evidently 
once cells in which the monks of the T‘ang dynasty lived, now occupied 
by the present keepers, two Taoist priests with their only domestic animal, 
a cat. A very small patch of land in the river-bed is cultivated and pro- 
vides the priests with some vegetables. 

The westernmost of the true temple caves is the most complete one. 
In its present state it consists of a hall, wide open towards the river and 
with doorways into one interior and one side room. The next two (and 
probably also the third) caves towards the east have a massive central 
pillar surrounded by a narrow passage with richly decorated walls. Each 
of these caves thus has (at least at present) two openings in the direction 
of the river. So far, it is possible to pass from one cave to another, but 
the rather primitive passages forming narrow shelves on the conglomerate 
wall deterred me from an attempt to reach all of them. Of those which 
I visited I made a rough sketch (fig. 2) to make it possible to locate my 
photographs of the wall paintings. I did not have time to take any 
measurements of the caves. 

The caves further towards the east can be reached only one by one by 
means of a ladder. The cave with the most beautiful and the best pre- 
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served paintings lies at the eastern end of the complex (fig. 3). It is, at 
least at present, one single square room, the outer (southern) wall of 
which is only partly preserved. In the back wall there is a recess with 
the remains of a richly painted idol. Great portions of this idol, to- 
gether with fragments of the painted plastering of the roof, are piled up 
around the walls as a low bench for small clay incense burners. The 
rooms are carefully cut with walls at right angles and a vaulted ceiling, 
evidently after the pattern of the halls of common temples but on a 
rather small scale. The rough conglomerate surface of the walls and the 
ceilings is plastered with clay mixed with chopped straw, this plaster 
being white-washed and decorated with figures in various colours. The 
paintings evidently were made at different times. In some places where 
the colour had peeled off a second layer of figures was uncovered and I 
had the impression that the older paintings were more carefully executed 
and that they had been replaced, when they started to obliterate, by 
later ones in a rather rough style. My photographs will give a fairly 
good idea of the paintings, but being no expert, I am not able to enter 
further into the question of motifs and styles. 

Manuscripts have evidently not been found in these caves. A few 
objects of a character unknown to me are said to have been recovered 
and delivered to the Yamen in Tun-huang but the mayors have recently 
changed very often and I could not get any information from the officials 
who were appointed in the spring of 1931. My time did not allow me 
to try a reconstruction of the original plan of the temple, but it is clear 
already from my figures that a great part of the original establishment 
must have been removed by erosion, as evidently only the back wall of 
some of the caves is preserved. Also the largest one of the caves in fig. 
2 has probably had a somewhat wider extension towards the south. 

This description will, I hope, in spite of its deficiencies draw attention 
to these newly discovered caves. It is possible that they soon will dis- 
appear. The river is undermining the precipice and threatens their 
existence. And before Nature has done its work Man will have done 
his best to eradicate the paintings—they will be blackened by incense, 
they will be worn by the stiff broom which I saw one of the priests use 
to dust them, and even the paintings will not be safe from the red paper 
slips which the Chinese paste on the walls at New Year. Already there 
are ugly looking traces of such treatment. According to Sir Aurel Stein 
the work of removing the plaster with its decoration is a very difficult 
task when the substrate is a rough conglomerate surface. Thus there is 
very little hope that something will be done to bring the paintings to 
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safety. What I have said here about the new temple and its future fate 
is at least, to a certain extent, applicable to the far more beautiful Tung 
Ch‘ien Fo Tung as is seen from the following extract from Stein’s Inner- 
most Asia (p. 360) : 

Here, too, some fifty shrines in the upper rows which formerly could be 
reached only by means of rickety wooden ladders or still more rickety galleries 
had been rendered easily accessible by the simple but destructive expedient 
of cutting passages from one cave shrine to another right through the rock 
wall separating them. Mural paintings in the way of the opening on either 
side had been ruthlessly destroyed in the process. 


EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 


. Map of the Tun-huang region showing the position of the cave 
temples. After Stein. 

. Approximate plan of two of the caves. 

. Approximate plan of a cave to the left. The ceiling is indicated 
by interrupted lines. 

. At a in fig. 2. 

. At dD in fig. 2. 

. At d in fig. 2 (the niche in the central pillar and a part of the 
back wall). 

. Atc in fig. 2. 













































































THE LANGUAGE OF THE T‘O-PA WEI * 


Peter A. BooDBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


In the second decade of the third century A. D., a century which 
proved to be so eventful in the history of China, when the wily Ts‘ao Ts‘ao 
WR , having triumphed over his chief rivals north of the Yangtse, was 
turning his attention to the great “ Problem of the Frontier ” and to the 
re-establishment of Chinese communications with Central Asia, there 
appeared in the northern marshes of Shansi a little tribe of nomads who 
were predestined to leave an indelible stamp on the life of the Middle 
Kingdom in the tragic centuries to come. Their fame was to spread 
through the entire continent from ocean to ocean, and they were to bestow 
upon China one of her many names. 

Their advent passed almost unnoticed by the Chinese (so far as we 
can judge from contemporary sources) in the midst of the manifold 
problems that confronted Ts‘ao’s and his successor’s chancellery in deal- 
ing with the complex relations existing at the time between China and 
the Hsiung-nu #4, Hsien-pi #F4, and Wu-huan (#4 nomadic or- 
ganizations. Ch‘i-pei #4, then regent of the Hsiung-nu by the grace 
of Ts‘ao, must have, however, reported to Yeh #, the Chinese capital, 
about the pressure exercised upon his northern frontier by the new- 
comers.? 


* Abbreviations used: Capital letters followed by Roman numerals indicate 
the Twenty Four Dynastic Histories (the 1902 reprint of the Ch‘ien-lung 1739 
edition by the Shih-hsiieh Hui-shé Sf Gr jk ) and chapter referred to, viz.: 
E—Chin Shu Re; F—Sung Shu RPE; G—Nan Chi Shu PERE; J—Wei 
Shu FRB; K—Pei Chi Shu ALPE BE; L—Chou Shu Je; O—Pei Shih ALS: 
2P—Hsin T'ang Shu $f fea. KD—B. Karworen, Analytic Dictionary of Sino- 
Japanese; pht.—posthumous title; tk.—Turkish; mo.—Mongol; ma.—Manchu; 
tk. mo.—* turco-mongol.” 

* 0 53, 1 b, biography of P‘o-liu-han Ch‘ang @RFNGe FR (cf. K 27, 1b), has pre- 
served for us the only mention of the early clashes between the T‘o-pa and the 
Hsiung-nu. Ch‘ang traced his ancestry back to P‘an-liu hsi WAZ, younger 
brother of Ch‘ii-pei, who was sent by the regent to stop the inroads of the T‘o-pa, 
but was defeated and taken prisoner together with his five sons. 
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These invaders, known as T‘o-pa #BK, formed at first part of the great 
Hsien-pi confederacy under T‘an-shih-huai #7 #@? in the second half 
of the second century, and possibly entered into the loose union of tribes 
created about 225 by the Hsien-pi chieftain K‘o-pi-néng #J}CRE. They 
emerge as a distinct political entity under the “ First Progenitor ” (Shih- 
tsu i) of the future emperors of Wei, T‘o-pa Li-wei RAR. In 
248 Li-wei, heretofore subject to the Mo-lu-hui %€/E) horde, murdered 
its chiefs and became the supreme head of a nomadic organization num- 
bering “ over 200,000 bowmen ” (J1, 1b). Ten years later, he established 
himself on the Chinese frontier and entered into close relations with the 
Ts‘ao-Wei Empire. We shall find the T‘o-pa in the welter of the great 
movement of the “ Barbarians ” which caused the “ Fall of the Chinese 
Empire ” half a century later, and see them achieve supremacy over the 
entire North of China by 450 A. D. 

It must have been prior to the rise of Li-wei that a group of T‘o-pa, 
known in Chinese history as the T“u-fa 7&3€, led by Li-wei’s elder 
brother P‘i-ku PEP, detached itself from the main body and, skirting 
the western bend of the Yellow River, proceeded southwestward into 
Kansu, where they founded a kingdom of their own, the Southern Liang 
FAR, which flourished from 397 to 414 and was destroyed by the Western 
Chin HH. J 99, £126, and Shih-liu Kuo Ch‘un-ch‘iu +ABHRRK 
ch. 88, in their account of the ancestry of the T‘u-fa kings, do not men- 
tion the blood relationship uniting them with the T‘o-pa, but from J 41 
(biography of Yiian Ho W## , cf. infra § 20) and the brief genealogy of 
the Yiian J family preserved in 2P 75 A, we know that this relationship 
was recognized by the T‘o-pa Wei rulers.” 

Who were, then, these T‘o-pa or T‘u-fa and what was the “ barbarian 
tongue ” which resounded in their tents before they established them- 
selves as rulers of China and exchanged it for the genteel Sinitic mono- 
syllables? Before attempting to reconstruct and analyze their name, the 
author would think wise to pass in review the fragmentary vocabulary 
material of T‘o-pa which has been preserved to us in the Chinese sources. 

Our knowledge of the T‘o-pa language is chiefly derived from titles 
and proper names that can be culled from the Wei Shu and from two of 
the histories of Southern Chinese dynasties, primarily F 95 and G 57. 
Proper names have not heretofore been studied, while it is mainly through 


*KD 967, 883, 460: d‘an-d‘idk-g‘wai ¢ mo. *daldayai—“ secret,” “ hidden” ? Cf. 
the story of his birth and childhood, San Kuo Chih, 30. 
** The genealogy of the two branches of the T‘o-pa presents itself on general 
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the efforts of Professors Kurakichi Shiratori and Paul Pelliot * that the 
following equivalences have been established between Chinese transcrip- 
tions and reconstructed T‘o-pa titles: 


1. K‘o-sun JH, KD 414, 833: k‘G-suan—“ title of the T‘o-pa Em- 
press,” G 5%. Tk. *qasun~gatun < gayatun—“ wife of the sovereign 


lines as follows: Ch’i-fén AZ 
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The reader might be surprised that Shih-chiin EB is designated as the father 
of Kuei. The author has been forced, however, to accept this conclusion and will 
sometime undertake to demonstrate this correction of the Wei Shu. 

* SumraTori Kurakichi, Uber die Sprach der Hiungnu und der Tunghu-Stiimme, 
Bulletin (Izvestiia) de VAcademie Imperiale des Sciences 1902, vol. 17. 2, pp. 
015-018, henceforth quoted as Izv.; Uber die Sprache des Tung-hu Volks (Pt. VI 
and VII), Shigaku Zasshi 58 SA#EZE 22. 11 and 12, pp. 1-24 and 1-27, quoted as 
8Z, PELLIoT’s occasional observations are scattered in numerous brief notes in 
JA and 7P, as indicated in the text of this article. 
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(khan),” which is found in T‘u-chiieh Turkish as k‘o-ho-tun "J @#X KD 
342, 1143: k‘G-yd-tuan < gayatun (L50, 1a), and in T‘u-yii-hun as k‘o-tsun 
Wwe, KD 1112: k‘A-tsuon (ibid.), cf. K. Surrarort, Jzv., 15, 18, and 
SZ, 22. 5, 75-84, also P. Prtuior, JA 1930, 260. -tun, -sun, -tsun 
may be a feminine suffix which re-appears in Hsien-pi a-ma-tun Po) RER 
KD 1,593: ’4-mua-tuen < *aBayatun ?—“ mother ” (L 11, 2a, cf. O 57), 
ef. T‘u-yii-hun mo-ho RJ , KD 638: mak, muo-g-ya < *(a)baya— 
“father.” This suffix possibly corresponds to the mongol feminine suffixes 
-lun, -tani, -tat.* 

2. K‘o-po-chén "J ¥$3%, KD 764, 1194: kG-b°Gk-t'Sién <¢ tk. qapayéin 
—“ door-keeper,” ibid.; Izv., 17; SZ 22. 12, 20; PEtLiotr, JA 1925, I, 
255. The initial sonant of ¥# b‘Gk offers no difficulty as we have the 
same title appearing in F 95 as the name of the T‘o-pa prince Yi #& 
son of T“o-pa T‘ao, in the form FJ f#IK, with fF KD 50 pak for bak. 

8. Ch‘i-wan-chén ZBI, KD 332, 1295: k‘iat-mivnn-tsién < mo. 
kalmarcin—“ interpreter,” ibid.; Izv., loc. cit.; SZ 17-19; PELLio7, loc. 
cit. The Turkish form of the same word (with initial t- for k-) 
*tilmac(i)> germ. Dolmetscher, russ. tolmat, may underlie the nickname 
of the ancestor of the Ho-lien Hsia Hsiung-nu, Tieh-fu 8&9 ~T“ieh-fa 
s{K (KD 991: tiet; 47, 16: piuat, bivnt) Liu Hu #9E, who was, 
according to J 95, the son of a Hu #§ father and a Hsien-pi mother 
(and, therefore, bilingual and able to interpret both languages ?). 

4. Pi-té-chén H#83A, KD 714, 981: pji-(or b‘ji)-tak-tsién < tk. mo. 
bitakcin or *pitakcin—“ scribe,” ibid.; Izv., 16; SZ 11-14; Pxxxiot, 
254-255. This word calls for no observations, outside of those made by 
Pelliot, while a whole monograph would be required to determine the 
origin (Chinese or Indo-European?) of tk. *bitig—* writing.” ° 

5. Hsien-chén RIK, KD 148: yam-(<yom)-tsién < tk. yaméin > russ. 
yam&tik—* rider of the post,” ibid.; Izv., 7; SZ 21-24; Putuiot, TP 
1930, 192-195; B. Vuapimirtsov, Zametki k drevne-tyurkskim .. . 
tekstam, Doklady Akademii Nauk 1929, 290-294. 


“On which cf. Peciior, 7P 1932, 50-51, also B. VLADIMIRTSOV, Traces du genre 
grammatical dans la langue mongole (in Russian), Doklady Akademii Nauk 1925, 
31-34. 

* If one pre-suppose that the chief of the Kirghiz was the proud possessor of a 
“ secretariat,” one could see in the obscure mi-ti-chih RA, KD 617, 860, 1212: 
miét-tiek-tSig, of 2P 217 B, designating the large tent of the Kirghiz ruler, a 
variant transcription of *bitigéi. It is through a strange lapsus that Father 
Hyacinth in his Sobranie svedenii . . . I: 2, 445, identifies this term with tk. 
mesged < ar. masjid—“ mosque.” 
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6. Tou-lu WIM, KD 1015, 579: d‘gu-luo—* to become loyal ” (S##e ) 
< tk. mo. térii—“ law,” “ right,” O 68, 1a; Izv., 18; SZ 7-8. The same 
word is found in Tou-lu-t‘u @MX%, KD 498: d‘gu-luo-t‘uat (with the 
final -t quiescent) < *tériitii?, the cognomen of Yii-wén Chao ICH, 
prince of the Northern Chou, L13, 1 a. 

Several other identifications proposed by Shiratori are tempting, but 
not conclusive; attention to some of them will be called when occasion 
demands. As to the following list of T‘o-pa words, most of them have 
been discussed by the writer before; * they include, besides words identi- 
fiable through Chinese translations, many terms the meaning of which 
has been established through phonetic equivalences or their occurrence 
in “ etymological ” contexts. 

7. The T‘o-pa prince Jén £, prince of Yung-ch‘ang AE (J 17) is 
called in F 95 K‘u-jén-chén {3K KD 431, 930: k‘uo-néién-tsién. Here 
again a prince of the blood is bearing a title of a dignitary. Although 
there is no clue as to the meaning of the T‘o-pa word, the almost perfect 
phonetic equivalence makes it clear that we have here the turco-mongol 
term goyincin~qgoninéin—“ sheep-herdsman,” Chinese initial #2- tran- 
scribing equally well “ altaic” yi- or /t-. The root of this word, goyin~ 
gonin—“ sheep ” appears, transcribed by the same Chinese characters, as 
the personal name of the Hsiung-nu regent of the T‘o-pa kingdom from 
376 to 383, Liu K‘u-jén.’ 

8. The mo. term agan—“ elder brother,” which is registered in the 
T‘u-yii-hun language (cf. Pettior, TP 1920-21, 329) doubtless under- 
lies the T‘o-pa title a-kan PF, KD 396: ’a-kan < *agan, attested chiefly 
in the combination nei a-kan ANP}-F—“ agan of the interior.” Cf. J 15, 
biography of T‘o-pa Tsun 3 who bore that title, and 2 P 71 B, 15 a, 
where it is mentioned as a position held under the Wei by Yii-wén Hsi 
FOR. 

9. K‘o-han "FF , k‘G-kan < qayan. Although the title “ Khan ” is not 
mentioned in the texts as the one borne by the early T‘o-pa rulers, we 
are justified in assuming that this was the case for the following reasons: 
in 310 T‘o-pa I-lu 41M is given in addition to the title of duke of Tai 
KK, that of great shan-yii 41-F, which in Chinese texts of the period is 
a “learned ” archaic equivalent of gayan; the T‘o-pa Empress, as we have 


° In Sino-Altaica, Series I-IV (privately mimeographed). 

* Another Liu K‘u-jén me is mentioned in J 26, biography of Wei Chiian 
BE, as one of eight high officials of the Wei, and the same element enters 
into the name of a Juan-juan chieftain, appearing on the same page. 
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seen, bore the corresponding feminine title gayatun. In the famous song 
of Mu-lan ABM, which was undoubtedly composed in the North during 
the time of T‘o-pa domination, the Emperor is referred to as k‘o-han. 
The title, made famous by the Orkhon Turks, was probably derived by 
them from the Juan-juan, who, in turn, must have borrowed it either 
from the T‘o-pa or the Mu-jung. 

10. Most of the T‘o-pa princes of the blood mentioned in F 95 and 
G 57 are referred to as Chih-chin AM) (or #4), KD 1220, 389:d‘iak- 
g‘ian. This is obviously the equivalent of ¢“é-chin 43), KD 811: d‘ak- 
g‘ian, which transcribes regularly in T‘ang texts the Orkhon Turkish 
tigin, tagin > mo. cigin—“ prince.” 

11. Chih-chén i&5K, d‘iak-tsigén—“ chief officers of the interior ” A 
ZA , G 5%. In Izv., 16, Surratort suggests tk. ié—“ interior,” basing 
himself on the modern pronunciation of chih i; in SZ 9-10, the no more 
acceptable ma. doko—“ lining” and other tungus forms. In order to 
understand the T‘o-pa term, one must compare it with the parallel title 
of the “ chief officers of the exterior,” which was, according to the same 
Chinese source: 


Aw 


12. Wu-ai-chén FoI, KD 1288, 1306: ’uo-'di-tSién < *u’diéin or 
*uydicin. Shiratori unwarrantedly alters wu f into niao k%, KD 662: 
tieu, and adduces again Tungus forms (op. cit. 10-11). The Chinese 


terms nei FJ and wai 9p mean also “ agnatus” and “ cognatus,” respec- 
tively, and it is doubtless in those meanings that we must take the above 
two expressions. *7agcin * must, thus, in all probability be connected 
with the tk. root of § 10, found in Orkhon Turkish tég—“ Geschlecht,” 
while *’wyaicin is derived from tk. wg— id.,” a synonym of tk. mo. urug 
“family relations on the mother’s or wife’s side.”” We have further sub- 
stantiation of this etymology in a passage in J 113, 1 a, where it is stated 
that in the early T‘o-pa organization various clans not directly related 
to the T‘o-pa but who joined their confederacy were collectively called 
Wu-wan FAL, KD 1293: ’uo-yudn. The two chiefs appointed over such 
Wu-wan must undoubtedly be the officials termed *’woyaicin. 

13-14. In its description of the Wei army during the campaign of 495, 
G 57, 3a, speaking of the retinue of T‘o-pa Hung and the enormous 
chariot in which he traveled, says that the chariot was surrounded by 
PIES A IAKE “lances of the ho-la-chén and yak-tailed standards 
of the to-po-chén.” KD 73, 509: yét-lat-tsién yield us a T‘o-pa form 
*atlaéin, while KD 1006, 685: tab‘nk-tsién gives *tabagéin. *Atlacin is 


* Cf. the proper name t‘é-chén eI < *tagéin, occurring in L 17, 2a. 
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obviously derived from tk. atla—“ to ride on horseback ” (cf., however, 
Petuiot, TP 1930, 306-308, for the history of that word in turkish), 
*tabagcin, from tk. mo. tabag—“ ground, sole of the foot.” It thus seems 
safe to suppose that *atlacin and *tabagcin represent the T‘o-pa terms 
designating “ cavalrymen ” and “ foot-soldiers ” respectively. 

15. Hu-lo-chén #AMIK, KD 91, 411: yuo-lak-tSien < yuragéin or 
*uragéin (PELLIOT, JA 1930, 261)—+itle of “ the officer who girded (the 
ruler?) with weapons” #4*xA, G 57. Shiratori suggested at first (Izv., 
16) tk. gilié—“ sword” and Hsiung-nu *kinglak #&£#—“sword,” but 
later (SZ 22. 12, 17-18) he attempted to connect the T‘o-pa word with 
mo. xorci— quiver-bearer,” and with the tk. root *qur—“ encircle,” 
“guard,” “ fortify,” ° but trying to derive from it a meaning close to 
“weapons” (he repeats apparently his observations in his study of 
Mongol words in the Korye Sa, Toyo Gakuho #EFFSBR, 1929, XVIII, 
149-244, cf. Pelliot’s remarks, JA, loc. cit.). In spite of the initial y- or 
’.. the word underlying this title must undoubtedly be connected with 
Hsiung-nu kuo-lo SS%#s, BBY, Bik, *q’aylag or *q”ayragq (also possibly 
*quraq)—“ girdle,” on which see Petiiot, TP 1928-29, 143-144, com- 
menting upon Wang Kuo-wei’s study of that word in the Hu Fu K‘ao 
HAR. 

As the T‘o-pa nomen agentis was apparently understood by the Chinese 
as meaning “the (royal) girdler,” *yuraq (< *xurag < *quraq?) must 


indeed go back to tk. *qur— encircle,” “ gird,” and does not specifically 
refer to arms or designate any particular weapon.’° 

16. As to the T‘o-pa word for “ quiver,” it might possibly enter as an 
element in another title which appears in F 25, 3 a and F 51, 1 a as the 
name of a T“o-pa general and governor of Yii chou PRIN, defeated by 
Liu Tao-lien #34 'B% in the sixth month of 405. This T‘o-pa leader can 
with surety be identified with Mu Ch‘ung 5% (J 28, O 20) who at the 


°It seems that mo. gor—‘ quiver ” is to be connected with tk. qubur—“ holster ” 
>russ. kobur, kobura—“ id.,” derived from the same root (either *qob—“ thick 
and round” or *gob—“ empty,” “hole”) as mo. go’ur~qour, tk. qobuz > russ. 
kobza—“ a kind of a guitar” (cf. Pexiiot, TP 1914, 258), and not from the 
root *qur— to encircle” which lies at the basis of orkhon tk. gur——“ Giirtel,” 
tk. qufaq > quéaqg— girdle.” 

7° As to the T‘o-pa word for “ weapons,” it must underlie another title appear- 
ing in F 95, 3b, jo-k‘u-chén 3 JK, KD 938, 431: néiak-k‘uo-téjén, as the name 
of the T‘o-pa governor of Yii chou in 448, who is, I believe, to be identified 
with Chang-sun Lan $2 FR fj (J 26), governor of that province about that time. 
According to Lan’s biography, he was in charge of T‘o-pa T‘ao’s arms when follow- 
ing his Emperor in the latter’s campaigns. 
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begining of the fifth century occupied the post of governor of Yii chou 
and died in the seventh month of 406 (J 28 and J 2). Mu Ch‘ung was 
one of the trustiest supporters of T‘o-pa Kuei and, at the time of the 
establishment of the Wei Empire, received the title of shih-chung fF rh 
and was appointed ¢‘ai wei AY. It is possible that the name or title 
which is given him by the Southern Chinese history, So-tu-chén F@FE JK, 
KD 818, 1128: sak-dak-(or d‘uo-g)-tsién < *saqdagéin or *sagduéin con- 
tains the tk. root *sag—* bewahren,” mo. saki—“ to guard,” and means 
“ guardsman ” (possibly “ commander of the guard,” 1. e. tat wet). 

The same root might underlie So-kan #&F < *sagan which is given in 
G 57, 2 b as the name of the capital of the T‘o-pa. *Saqan could indeed 
mean “ watch,” “ guarded place” (cf. tk. sagla—* dwelling ”), although 
it is also possible that it is simply a variant form of Sang-kan 38 %Z; 
KD 1769, 299: sang-kan, the region of the Sang-kan river in Shansi, 
where the T“o-pa ordo was then situated. 

*Saqdaq can, on the other hand, be connected with mo. sayadaq, tk. 
sadag—“ quiver ” > russ. saidak—“ quiver.” Mu Ch‘ung may thus have 
borne the title of *sayadagéin, an old Turco-mongol term for the later 
mo. gorci—“ quiver-bearer.” 

17. P‘u-ta-chén BAA, KD 760, 952: p‘ak-d‘ai-tsién—title of the 
“ officer in charge of (the ruler’s) clothes,” #ARA, G 57; SZ 22. 12, 
14-15, where rather unsatisfactory mongol and tungus parallels meaning 
“to cover ” are offered. In the light of the above etymology of hu-lo-chén, 
it would be tempting to identify in p‘u-ta-chén the officer in charge of 
one of the most important pieces of turco-mongol apparel, the boghtagq, 
a head-dress the wearing of which was not in ancient times exclusively 
limited to women. The initial surd of p‘w would then present the same 
problem as the initial of pi HE in § 4. The history of the term boghtagq 
< tk. bogtaq~bogta’ would require a special study (cf. PELLiot, JA 1925, 
I, 222). It is most probably of Chinese origin. 

18. Ché-hui-chén $tRIK, KD 1185, 456: tSidit-yudi-tsién, G 57, B 
SEH St6EA , which Shiratori translates (Izv., 16) “ein Mann welcher 
um des Herrn willen den Gruss erwidert.” It seems to me that tz‘ # 
should be taken here rather in the judicial sense of “ pleas and accusations.” 
The T‘o-pa term could then represent *jilyudiéin < mo. jiluya(duq) ci 
—“ administrator ” ¢ tk. mo. jilwya~ jiluyu— reins ” ; possibly, although 
the vocalization of the T‘o-pa term speaks against it, mo. jaryaci— 
“ bailiff ” or jaryuci—* judge.” 

19. A-chén PYM , *4-tsién—a title entering into the designation of a 
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part of the T‘o-pa palace, the a-chén kitchen , G 57%. Shiratori is in- 
clined (SZ 22. 12, 15-16) to interpret a PJ as being a mistake for fu PH: 
KD 44: b’iu, which appears in the title fu-chén PIR, equated by him 
with tk. mo. *bayuréin—* cook.” The vocalization of the Chinese charac- 
ter does not, however, support this hypothesis. One would rather think 
that ’4-ésién represents the common tk. *adin < aséin—“ cook” ¢ as— 
"he 

20. In the list of Wei generals which appears in the letter of T‘o-pa 
Hung to a Sung transfuge (F 95) is mentioned a T‘o-pa t‘ai-wei Chih- 
chin Chia-t‘ou-pa-yii-chih AUR 3RRA iA, who is without any doubt 
to be identified with Yiian Ho Ji who was appointed ¢‘ai wei in the 
third month of 466 (J 6). 

The biography of this prominent individual (J 41) yields us all the 
necessary clues for deciphering his “barbarian” name. Yiian Ho was 
the son of T“u-fa Nu-t‘an 7ES¢(F4H, last ruler of the Southern Liang, 
and had sought refuge with the Wei after the destruction of his father’s 
kingdom. Acknowledging the original relationship which united the 
T‘o-pa and T“u-fa, T‘o-pa T‘ao conferred upon him the surname Yiian 
Vi (= “origin,” “-al”). This was apparently tantamount to accepting 
the fugitive prince as a member of the Imperial Clan and explains the 
title chih-chin 1.94 < tégin—“ prince of the blood.” 

The young prince’s original personal name was P‘o Ch‘iang MRE 
(= “smiting the Ch‘iang”), and the name Ho #&, says J 41, was given 
to him by T‘o-pa T“ao for his distinguished services in campaigns against 
Kansu barbarians. “ Having chosen a personal name,” said T“o-pa T‘ao 
in conferring the new name, “a man must strive to realize its meaning 
(in his deeds). How can yours be said not to correspond (lit. be un- 
true)?” As Ho @ and Chia % are often graphically interchanged, it 
seems clear that the Wei Shu name is only a sinicized monosyllabic 
abbreviation of Chia-t‘ou-pa-yii-chih. KD 342, 1015, 750, 1320, 1220 
give us yd-d‘au-bat-(g)iu-d‘iak < *atibalgiitag, possibly, if the lost con- 
sonant of d‘au was still sounded in that period, < *atiybalgiitdg. In this 
Turkish phrase we can distinguish the elements: at—“ name,” balgii— 
“omen,” tag—“ like,” “as.” In the light of the above story of the cir- 


11 Ch‘i-hai-chén ei k‘iat-yat-tsién—* executioner ” might contain any of 
the numerous tk. mo. stems *KES—“ to cut,” or mo. kituga—“ sword.” As to 
the remaining two titles yang-chén > I —“ high official” and fu-chu-chén iia 
Py A postmen of the lower rank” (cf. PELLIoT, loc. cit.) they do not yield 
to analysis. For the last, equations advanced by both Shiratori and the present 
writer seem to be unsatisfactory. 
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cumstances under which the name was conferred, it seems obvious that 
the emperor nicknamed the prince “ Nomen Atque Omen.” The gram- 
matical structure of the phrase is not, however, entirely clear. We can 
interpret it as at-i (possessive suffix) balgii tig— his name (is) like an 
omen,” although in that case we should expect balgii to be in the instru- 
mental case. There is also the faint possibility that in at-iy we have the 
accusative of at—“ name,” while b“Y“at-(g)iu-d‘tak might be a verbal 
form of bakiit—“ to establish,” or balgiirt—“ to reveal.” The phonetic 
equivalence would, however, be less good; in addition, the weakness of 
the g- in (g)iu suggests strongly balgii~dial. balyii. 

21. According to both F 95 and G57, T“o-pa Hsiin ¥f (440-453-465), 
son of T‘o-pa Huang 5€ (428-451), and fourth sovereign of the Wei 
dynasty bore the cognomen (tzii ) Wu-lei chih-chin HRA i.e. 
“ Prince Wu-lei,” KD 520: ’wo-ludi tigin. The biography of this T‘o-pa 
prince (J 5, O 2) yields, I believe, an explanation of his title. Hsiin was 
greatly loved by his grandfather, T‘o-pa T‘ao, who conferred upon him 
the title (hao $€) of “Imperial Grandson of the Line” Tti2H. 
?Uo-ludi doubtless contains the Turkish term uri—“ son,” “male de- 
scendant ” (attested already in Orkhon turkish, cf. wrwy—“ posterity ”). 


22. G59 mentions a certain Chia-lu-hun ##EW#, prince of P‘ing- 
yiian, as commander of the T‘o-pa army during a campaign against the 
Juan-juan. The same individual appears in G 57 as Fu-lu-ku Ho-lu-hun 
AR EW FEV , duke of Chii-lu #2 and governor of Héng {# chou, 
and is said to have been one of the leaders of the 496 rebellion against 
T‘o-pa Hung. 

According to J 113, the T‘o-pa surname Fu-lu-ku was later abbreviated 
to Lu B®. The official described in G 57 and G 59 is thus unquestionably 
to be identified with Lu Jui PE@, son of Lu Li KE, who, according to 
his biography in J 40: a) commanded the T‘o-pa army against the Juan- 
juan in 496, b) bore from 466 to 492 the title of prince of P‘ing-yiian 
“PIR , and that of duke of Chii-lu, from 492 to his death, c) perished in 
the conspiracy of 496, together with Mu T“ai 4, J 27 (who had just 
succeeded him as governor of Héng chou) and other high officials. 

Jui’s mother, the lady Chang KK , had been formerly a concubine of 
T‘o-pa Huang and was undoubtedly given in marriage to Li as a reward 
for the important réle the latter played in the counter-revolution of 453 
which placed T‘o-pa Hsiin on the throne. Jui was thus the issue of a 
union between commoner and a “ lady of the palace.” 

In the light of this evidence, it would not be unreasonable to suppose 
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that in Jui’s “ barbarian ” name, Ho-lu-hun @ BiH , KD 576, 508: ya- 
luk-yiuan, we have the earliest transcription of the Turco-mongol term 
*gryun—* métis,” “ half-breed,” “ Batard,” the original of the well- 
known Argon—“half-breed ” of Marco Polo (cf. Pauruisr, 214-217; 
Yuute-Corpigr, I, 290-292; Petiior, JA 1927, 2, 265, note). 

23. The common turkish tiimaén—“ ten thousand ” forms without any 
question the original of T‘u-wan "£5, KD 1129: t‘uo-mi”nn < *tiiman, 
the name of a T“o-pa prince, a great-grandson of T‘o-pa Kuei. The same 
two characters appear in the T“ung Chih 19, 9b, as a Northern surname 
derived from the name of a Tai {¥€ tribe. 

24. The T‘o-pa surname Ch‘ii-chin #JT , KD 491, 385: k’i”o (-b) -kian, 
later changed to Ai 3% (“ artemisia,” “old man”), is a good transcrip- 
tion of tk. kék, mo. kéke—“ blue.” We have in this case an apparent 
attempt on the part of those responsible for the change to suggest, while 
simplifying the surname, the turkish original semantically. Kok forms 
undoubtedly the base of mo. kéksin—“ old man” (“ blue-gray haired”? 
Ch. Ai 3 —“old man” ¢ “ moxa-haired,” while “ artemisia ” suggests 
“ sage-brush-colored ”~“ blue”). The same word Ch‘ii-chin 3¢}T occurs 
in the Yiian-ho Chiin-hsien T‘u-chih, ch. 3, as the Hsien-pi name of the 
Ch‘ing } (“clear ”~Ch. #f ch‘ing—“ blue”) river in Shensi. 

25. The original surname of Tou Pin ¥% , chief of the Mo-lu-hui 
horde who befriended Li-wei, was, according to J 113 and 2 P 71 B, 2b, 
Hou-tou-ling # or Ko-t‘u-lin KBE, KD 79, 560: yau-d‘au-liang; 
KD 332, 498, 556: yuat-d‘uat-lién. At the basis of this transcription 
lies possibly the common Turkish gudu— father-in-law,” the name of 
the Tou clan being undoubtedly derived from the fact of their inter- 
marriage with the early To-pa.'* 

26. Yu-lien Asi, KD 251, 551: jiu(< g-ui)-lidn, Northern surname 
later changed into Ch. Yi #—“ cloud,” J 113, ¢ mo. egiilen—“ cloud.” 
The same Mongol word appears as a proper name in L17, 2a in the 
transcription Yu-lien #4%# , KD 150, pronunciation identical. 

27. Ch‘i-nu PEM, KD 1055, 674: éSiét-(with the final -¢ quiescent) - 
nuo, Northern surname, later changed into Ch. lang 4&—“ wolf,” ibid. 
< mo. ¢inoa—“ wolf.” Possible variant Ch‘ou-nu MHA, KD 460: tS‘iau- 
nuo registering the mo. form cono—“ id.” 1* There is no evidence that 


The term qudu appears already in the Hsiung-nu language as a designation 
of dignitaries belonging to clans other than that of the shan-yii, the ku-tu-hou 
‘A Abe. It is uncertain whether hou #& is here a suffix or the Chinese title hou. 

*® Both of these surnames may have been derived from the names of tribes of 
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both these terms were genuine T“o-pa surnames or words. There exists, 
on the other hand, some indication that the tk. word for “ wolf,” biiri, is 
present in the cognomen of T‘o-pa T“ao, Fo-li #22, KD 47, 529: 
b‘iuat-lji. 

28. Among the genuine T‘o-pa surnames, particularly arrests our 
attention that of I-chan C.F, KD 176, 965: *iét-tsian. This surname 
was borne by descendants of the uncle of T‘o-pa Lin BR, pht. Hsien RK; 
the grandfather of Li-wei; later the surname was changed to Shu-sun 
BUR (shu =“ uncle”). The first part of the T‘o-pa word contains with- 
out any question the tk. term ici—“ elder brother,” “uncle” (uig. iéi, 
orkh. dci). *I¢in or *iéi-en can be compared in structure with tigin~ 
tagin, < tag, which contains the same derivative suffix. 

29. Ho-jo @#, KD 938: yd-néiak, T‘o-pa surname, explained in 
T‘ung Chih 29, 7b as meaning “ upright in determination” %JE, most 
probably from tk. (uig.) ayay—* honor.” 

30. G57, 2 b describes a religious ceremony performed by T‘o-pa Hung 
in which the Emperor, prior to sacrificing to Heaven on a special altar, 
would ride, accompanied by his chief officers on horseback, around the 
altar once, while his retinue performed the same rite seven times. The 
ceremony was called “stamping ## the altar.” 7“a Ba, KD 958: tp, 
might represent a genuine T“o-pa word, and not the Chinese “ to stamp,” 
“to tread on”; indeed, ¢‘Gp can be equated with the tk. root tap—“ to 
worship,” re-appearing possibly in the surname T‘a-lu JM, t‘ap-luo 
(J 113), and in T‘a-kan 4 F < *¢“apgan, a proper name in J 30, 4a. 

31. Another T‘o-pa surname, Yii-tu-chin #BAB3R, KD 251, 1187, 278: 
iuk-tuo-kién, and Yii-tou-chiian #67 #, KD 495: iuk-d‘ou-kivan, the 
name under which prince T‘o-pa Chia 3% (J 18) appears in F 23 and 
G 25, contains another important tk. root connected with the preceding. 
namely étiig— to pray,” which underlies the name of Mt. Otiiken, the 
sacred mountain of the Orkhon Turks. On tap and 6tiig as Turco-mongol 
idioms used at court functions cf. PELLiot, TP 1930, 33, note. 

82. Another Turco-mongol term of interest may underlie the sur- 
name A-fu-kan P{R-F, KD 46: ’4-b‘iuk-kin~Ssii-fu-chien RAR, KD 
183: dzi-b‘iuk-kian (but cf. PeLtitior, TP 1928-29, 225-229, for the 
archaic pronunciation of ssii #%) possibly <mo. ebiigen—“old man,” 
“forefather.” The same word under the first transcription occurs in 


purely Mongol origin which had been incorporated into the T‘o-pa organization. 
The identification of yu-lien and ch‘i-nu was made by Shiratori and, independently, 
by the present writer in Sino-Altaica I. 
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F 95 as the name of a T‘o-pa general who is in all probability to be 
identified with Wei Chien WH! of J 29, 2b. Cf. also the name of an 
important mountain in the old territory of the Wei, where T‘o-pa Ho-nu 
$$ fixed his capital in 342, Mu-kén shan AAR, KD 643, 312: 
mukkan < *ebtigen? : 

The above list contains most of the T‘o-pa words that can be identified 
with some degree of certainty. Many tempting equivalences have been 
discarded on the ground of insufficient evidence,’ but the author feels 
that with further careful analysis of the texts of the Chinese dynastic 
histories and meticulous correlation of the Northern and Southern ver- 
sions of many events of the period, we should be able to reconstruct a 
great deal of the lost language of the To-pa. 

Thus far we have not touched upon the origin and the meaning of the 
name T“o-pa itself. In order to be able to analyze it properly, we shall 
find ourselves obliged to review in some detail the traditions concerning 
the origin of the T“o-pa preserved in the first chapter of the Wet Shu. 

The T‘o-pa traced the origin of their ruling house eighty-two genera- 
tions back from T‘o-pa Li-wei to the times of “ Emperor” Shun. In 
writing his introduction to T‘o-pa history, Wei Shou S#4K ** undoubtedly 
tried to correlate their traditions with Chinese chronology. His chrono- 
logical scheme can, indeed, be reconstructed as follows, counting a genera- 
tion as equal to 30 years (the usuai number in Chinese sources) and 
marking the three crucial points of T‘o-pa “ pre-history ”: 


1. Shih-chiin #439, the reputed Chinese ancestor of the house, circa 
2210 B. C., corresponding to the “ Standard Chronology ” date of Shun. 
6% generations later brings us down to Mao %, pht. Ch‘éng fi, who 
united under his leadership “36 tribes MJ and 99 clans #E,” 2210-2010 
(67 x 30) = circa 200 B. C., corresponding to the period of the great 
process of unification going on in Mongolia at the time of the formation 
of the Hsiung-nu Empire. 

2. Counting 5 more generations (including that of Mao) until the 
time of T‘ui-yin #€5% , pht. Hsiian ‘, under whom the first migration 
of the T“o-pa took place,’** gives us the date 50 B.C., which doubtless 


388 Some of these, however, require special treatment, and the author hopes to 
return to them in the near future. 

** For a clear and thorough account of Wei Shou and his work, see J. R. WARE, 
Notes on the History of the Wei Shu, JAOS 52 (1932), 35-45. 

*4 From their home in the extreme North to the shores of a “Great Lake” 
AE, a thousand li in circumference. The question of the location of that home 
and of the path of the T‘o-pa migration constitutes a problem in itself. Accord- 
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corresponds to the period of the break-up of the Hsiung-nu organization 
and the southern movement of northern tribes into the territory of the 
Hsiung-nu. ; 

3. With seven more generations we reach the reign of Lin B%, pht. 
Hsien BK, circa 160 A. D., corresponding to the time of the formation 
of the Hsien-pi confederacy under T“an-shih-huai. Lin proposes to mi- 
grate further south, but on account of his old age leaves the realization 
of the project to his son, Ch‘i-fén fav}, pht. Shéng-wu BRK, between 
160 and 190 A. D. 


Under his leadership the T‘o-pa start southward through impassable 
mountain defiles. Discouraged by the difficulties encountered on the way, 
they are on the point of abandoning the enterprise, when a supernatural 
animal “resembling a horse with a bull’s voice” leads them out of the 
mountains. Ch‘i-fén and his tribe occupy then “ the old territory of the 
Hsiung-nu.” As the project of migrating south originated with the two 
“ Emperors ” Hsiian and Hsien, adds the Wei Shu, both of them received 
the nickname T‘ui-yin #£38 , which in the language of the North has the 
meaning of “ boring through.” 

Through this word ¢‘ui-yin, KD 1265, 283: twai-ién, we can, I believe, 
link the T‘o-pa with one of the most important and interesting complexes 
in the cultural history of Mongolia and the Asiatic continent which I 
am tempted to call the “ Gog and Magog Complex.” ?* It constitutes a 
problem of major magnitude and manifold ramifications of which only 
certain linguistic aspects call for our consideration in this paper. The 
nucleus of the legend in High Asia is composed of the following elements : 


1. A tribe of metal workers is shut in a valley (or cave) in the moun- 
tains, accessible from the outside only through a narrow pass. 
2. This tribe derives its origin or is otherwise connected with either a 


wolf or a bull. 
3. They multiply and come forth from their seclusion by boring their 


way through the mountains. 


ing to J 108: I and J 100, it was located northwest of the country of Wu-lo-hou 
BB. There still existed in the middle of the fifth century an ancestral T‘o-pa 
temple in that region, as was reported to the Wei court in 443 by Wu-lo-hou 
ambassadors. 

1° For the latest literature on the subject, cf. C. E. Witson, The Wall of 
Alexander against Gog and Magog; and the expedition sent out to find it by the 
Khalif Wathiq in 842 A. D., Asia Minor I, 575 seqg., and A. R. ANDERSON, 
Alewander’s Gate, Gog and Magog, and the Inclosed Nations, Cambridge, Mass., 
1932. 
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The essential motifs of the story occur in the legends of origin and 
in the history of the T‘u-chiieh Turks, the Kirghiz, and the Mongols, 
while geographically it may be localized in the Tienshan-Altai nexus, in 
the region of the Upper Yenissei, and the Orkhon-Tula mountain ranges. 
The above elements of the legend, as they appear in the various versions, 
can be schematized as follows: 


1. T‘u-chiieh Turks: Metal workers for the Juan-juan in a closed 
valley where their ancestor took refuge; descendants from wolves (and 
possibly deer, cf. Yu-yang Tsa-tsu PS BsHEAH, ch. IV, 1b-2a) ; come forth 
from the mountain to overthrow their masters. 

2. Kirghiz: Live beyond the Kégmin mountains, accessible only 
through a narrow defile (cf. Tonyukuk’s inscription, 24-25) ; their coun- 
try is rich in metals; descend from a bull (Yu-yang Tsa-tsu, loc. cit.) ; 
issue forth to overthrow the Uighur Empire.*™ 

3. Mongols: Their ancestors locked in the Ergene-kiin valley; their 
ruling house tracing its origin to a wolf and a doe; come out of the 
valley by melting the metal side of the mountain. 


Linguistically the complex is connected with the following tk. mo. 
roots and words: 


1. Kok—“ blue,” “ gray.” a) The T‘u-chiieh Turks designated them- 
selves as kok tiirk—“ the blue Turks,” cf. also kok biiri—“ the gray wolf,” 
their sacred animal. b) The ancestral cave of the Kirghiz was situated 
in the Kégmin mts. (ch. Ch‘ii-man HH, KD 492, 595: kivok-mudn), 
< kok—“ blue,” as evidenced by another Chinese name of the same moun- 
tains, Ch‘ing shan 7 |lJ—“ blue mts.” c) The version of the Gog and 
Magog story by the Xth century arabic geographer Kudama is localized 
in the region of Kokonor—“ the blue lake.” *° 

2. Various tk. mo. roots with the meaning of “round,” “ blunt,” 
“ball” (the series exhibiting little distinction between vowels of the 
“strong ” series and the palatalized ones), such as: a) mo. mogor— 
“blunt,” moyoléog—* ball,” miiger—* circle,” miigiirik—“ small ball ” ; 
mogor is related to mungaqg—“ stupid” < “blunt”? (cf. the folk-ety- 
mology of Mongol = “stupid,” D’Ousson, I, 42). b) mo. kiikel— 
“round,” “ball,” kiki, kikel, kiiken—“breast.”1" c) mo. tiigiirik— 
“circle,” twyurig— id.,” tk. tagirmi—“ encircling,” etc.18 


168 Tt must have been ruins of cities devastated by the Kirghiz in 840 that the 
mission of Khalif Wathiq saw as it passed through Dzungaria two years later. 

1° Cf. M. J. De Gorse, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, vol. 6, 206. 

17 Might we have in the obscure name of the mountain where Alexander the 
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3. Roots meaning “to cross a mountain,” “to pass through,” “to 
bore through”: a) tk. as—“to cross a mountain,” asin—“id”; it is 
most probably this root which is hidden beneath the Chinese transcrip- 
tion of the clan name of the T“u-chiieh Turks, A-shih-na PJ, KD 1, 
885, 647 : *dsind, and A-shih-té PJ 3248, KD 981: ’dsitak.® b)mo. toyol— 
“to penetrate, pass through ” ; toyolya—“ to accomplish ” ; tegiis, diigiir— 
“to accomplish,” tk. tiika— to finish ”; tek—“ to pour out”; mo. coyu 
—“ through ”; éoyul—“ to bore through”; tolbur—‘“a boring instru- 
ment ” (cf. Tegiis—the name of one of the ancestors of the Mongols who 
found refuge in the Ergene-kiin). 

4, The last root is connected in Mongol with words designating 
metallurgical terms: dwyulyan—“ tin,” “lead ” ; duyulya— helmet ” ; *** 
toya, toyon, toyoyan—“ cauldron ” *° (in the KOK series, cf. kiigiirge— 
“bellows,” kiigiirgede—“ to blow a fire”). 

*T0’OL also underlies, in my belief, the name of the T‘u-yii-hun Ft 
@iH , KD 425: t’uo-kuk-yuan (cf. Peiior, TP 1920-21, 323-331), also 
possibly *t‘wo-luk-yuan (as # is often pronounced J luk in transcrip- 
tions of Northern names), corresponding to Thu-lu-hun, the Tibetan 
rendering of the name of that people. Note that the T“u-yii-hun were a 
tribe “migrating through mountains” and settled eventually in the 
Kokonor region. 


Great built his wall against Gog and Magog in the “ Pseudo-Callisthenes ” story, 
patol Boppa, “ the breasts of the North (cf. ANDERSON, op. cit., 25), a half trans- 
lation, half popular etymology of two elements of an original turkish compound 
in the wolf version of the legend (kék—“ breasts ” and biiri—“ wolf’) ? 

18 A form *tiigiirik > *ti’iirik > *tirik might, indeed, be the real etymology of 
the very name of the Turks. 

1° This etymology of A-shih-na is much to be preferred to that advanced by the 
writer in Sino-Altaica I, 15, where *’dsiné is derived from “*ar-cinoa— ten 
wolves.” 

199 The above discussion suggests also a revival of the etymology of T‘u-chiieh 
b 3 WR (<*Tiirkiit, as established by Pelliot) by *duyulyat the plural of dwyulya— 
“helmet.” Cf. T’ung Chih 29. 15a, where the T‘u-chiieh are referred to as 
RE PRGA» *d’uat-kiwet-k‘uat ¢ *duyulyut? 

20This word is, I believe, attested already in the language of the Mu-jung 
Hsien-pi and forms the base of: T‘u-ho $Eynj, 7E{PJ , KD 1129: d‘wo-y4, the name 
of an important subdivision of the Hsien-pi on the Manchurian frontier, closely 
related to the Mu-jung. Thus Mu-jung Hui EAie is referred to in J 1, under 
the year 307, as the great shan-yii of the T‘u-ho. As a variant of the name we 
have Tuan BY, KD 1135: d‘udn ¢ toyan; T‘u-ho-chén NH: 28 IL t‘uo-yd-tsién, name 
of a Juan-juan khan, J 103 (in F 95 SiH , KD 1132, 57: t‘uo-yat-téién) 
< toyacin. T‘u-chii-chén TH: a i , KD 427: t‘uwo-kuat-tsién, the name of a river 
in the T‘u-yii-hun country, is undoubtedly derived from the root toyul, as is the 
name of the river Tula ¢ Toyula. 
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In the light of the above, the nickname of the two T‘o-pa leaders 
T‘ui-yin, < t‘udi-ién < *tw’ayin, assumes great importance. We see the 
T‘o-pa as sharing in the common Turco-mongol tradition of tracing their 
origin to “ Borers.” Although there is no direct evidence of the early 
T‘o-pa being engaged in metallurgical occupations, their practice, at- 
tested since the latter part of the [Vth century, of determining the choice 
of consort by the success of a prospective candidate in casting a metal 
image of herself,?4 seems to indicate the existence of metal-working 
traditions in their midst. 

It is in the same direction that, as it seems to me, we must look for 
an etymology of the name T‘o-pa BRK, KD 883, 750: t‘ak-b‘udt. Al- 
ready in TP 1912, 792, Professor Pelliot had suggested that in *t‘ak- 
b‘uadt we have the original of the early medieval designations of Northern 
China, tk. Tabyaé, ar. Tamghaj gto , Byzantine Greek Tavyaor. The 
metathesis of b~8 and y~q explains the Chinese *Taqbaé (with the final 
-t of b‘udt representing tk. é). 

The Chinese sources at our disposal give the following interpretation 
of the meaning of T‘o-pa: ?? 

1. J 1, 1: “lord of the soil”: “ Huang Ti (the ancestor of both 
Chinese and “ Barbarians”) became ruler by virtue of the soil (one 
of the Five Agents 24T) ; as in the language of the North they call 
“soil "—t‘ak Ya, and “lord ”—b‘uat BR, the T‘o-pa adopted “lord of 
the soil ” as their surname.” ?* 

2. As we have seen, the T‘u-fa 7¢3¢, KD 1131, 750: t‘uk-pi”nt, are 
identical with the T‘o-pa; the etymological explanation of their name 
should, therefore, help us to restore and to understand the original of 
T‘ak-b‘uét. According to J 99, the meaning of the compound T“u-fa was 
“covered with a blanket ” or “ (born) in a blanket,” their eponymous 
ancestor having been born in this, rather natural, fashion. 


*1 T‘o-pa Kuei is said to have chosen by this method the daughter of Mu-jung 
Pao for his “ Empress,” while another of his wives, the daughter of Liu Chiian 
| FF, failed in the test. 

22 The etymologies given by the Chinese historians for barbarian names have 
often been discounted, unjustly so, for while the etymology might be fanciful, it 
nevertheless gives priceless phonetic hints as to the original word. One must 
say, on the other hand, that the Chinese historians (prior to the notorious 
Ch‘ien-lung commission) have always been careful to qualify their statements 
with numerous kai 2, “it seems that...” and huo yiin BYZ, “ according to 
some information. .. .” 

*8 Cf. also T‘ung Chih 29, 9a, where T‘o-pa is considered to be an abbrevia- 
tion of Hy BR t‘ak-you-b‘udt, and b‘udt is interpreted as shou S¢—“ recipient ”? 
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3. A comparatively recent source, the Chi-lan 4% of the Tz‘i-chih 
T*ung-chien Kang-mu, ch. 16, under 270 A. D., insists that T‘u-fa 
meant “ slave.” 


4. Both T‘u-fa (¢“u—“ bald,” fa—* hair”) and the purely Chinese 
(Nan Shih) designation of the T‘o-pa, So T‘ou SABA (— braided heads ”) 
might also contain some semantic indications (through some play on 
words) concerning the meaning of T“o-pa. 


For the first interpretation, in the light of the Chinese meanings and 
division of words, tk. bas—“ head,” “lord” immediately suggests itself 
for the second element. The first part would then be the tk. root *top— 
“soil” > tk. mo. tobrag, mo. tobaraq, toburag—“ id.” There is, indeed, 
a phonetic possibility that *TaByaé could have been understood or inter- 
preted folk-etymologically as *TaByaé > ToBYac > Top-bas. Tk. tay~tayu 
~mo. daBaya—“ mountain,” also meaning “ Northland” might have 
entered into the etymological considerations of the historians, while 
*Tabagci(n) > TaBgac(1) (cf. supra, §14)—“ the ground-ers,” “ those 
of the soil” would offer an excellent tk. -ci form of tabagq—“ ground.” 

For the equation of T‘u-fa ¢ t‘uk-pi¥nt with Taqbaé we should postu- 
late the same metathesis of k and p as in t‘ak-b‘udt and reconstruct the 
form as *Tupgac. The blanket of the nomad is, of course, his saddlecloth. 
The common turkish term for “saddlecloth” is éaprag (< éap **—“ to 
cover ”) whence eng. “ shabrack,” in mo. toyom, which would indicate an 
original *fap~top. The Chinese etymology could thus have arisen from 
*ToBaé mispronunciation of Tabgaé and a popular etymological associa- 
tion with a root *tap—“ to cover ” > “saddlecloth ” and an unconscious 
attempt to include paronomasically the root toy—* to be born.” 


tapugci—“ slave ” < tap— to worship,” “to serve” (cf. § 30). 

The association of the name of the *Z'aqbaé with the way they appar- 
ently dressed their hair also finds an explanation in tk. words very close 
phonetically to the first syllable of the T‘o-pa name, namely: mo. tuiba— 
“braided hair,” toyor¢ag—“ hair tied in a knot,” tk. tiipe— braid of 
hair left on the top of the skull ” (the root of these words is semantically 


% The root cap— to cover,” “to put on,” exhibits in Turkish an interesting 
shift of the initial ¢~t~q, which has not so far been duly analyzed by “ Altaists.” 
Cf. mo. qom—“ felt” vs. toxom; qubéa—“ to dress” vs. jubcaya, éuba— fur- 
coat,” “coat”; also in gaba—* crack” vs. taba, Caba— ib.” This shift had al- 
ready been observed by Abi-] Ghazi who records it in Qipéag > Cipéag (cf. PELLIoT, 
TP 1930, 280). 
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affiliated with the stem for “round” discussed above, as well as with 
*dobo—“ protuberance ”; curiously enough, we find in Mongol the word 
kiikel—“ braided hair ” (the root of which also seems to be linked with 
the semantic series KOK mentioned before). The second element would 
again be ba3—“ head.” 

The variety of the etymologies, all of which, as we have seen, are justi- 
fiable on phonetic grounds and are based on a mispronunciation or mis- 
interpretation of an original *TaByac, suggests that the real explanation 
of their name was suppressed by the T‘o-pa, either because it evoked 
their low origin or because of sacred associations. I am inclined to derive, 
basing myself on the connection of the T‘o-pa with the “ Gog and Magog 
Complex ” outlined above, *TaByaé > T‘o-pa from Turkish form of mo. 
daBa-, daBaya- “to cross mountains,” “to make one’s way through a 
defile” (mo. d- often represents tk. ¢-, cf. mo. daBayan~tk. tayu— 
“mountain”), and interpret the name of the great T‘o-pa Wei as 
“ Transmontam,” “ Ultramontani.” 

The T‘o-pa vocabulary thus reveals itself as being essentially Turkish, 
with a certain admixture of Mongol elements. Except in a few cases, where 
pure Mongol terms can only be explained as reflecting the composite 
nature of the T‘o-pa confederacy, seemingly Mongol forms can always be 
traced back to Turkish or proto-turkish originals. This conclusion may 
sound bold. Admittedly an amateur in the field of “ Altaic ” linguistics, 


the writer has primarily attempted to call the attention of specialists to 
the “Case of the T‘o-pa.” The right of pronouncing the final verdict 
belongs to Turkologists. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF SPECTACLES INTO CHINA 
Karmine Curu 22648 [Cu‘tu K‘ar-mine] 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The earliest systematic discussion by a Westerner on the introduction 
of spectacles into China known to the writer is that by Berthold Laufer, 
late Curator of Anthropology in the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago and former President of the American Oriental Society in his 
article Zur Geschichte der Brille in Mitteilungen zur Geschichte der 
Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften 6. 4 (1907), 379-385. This article 
was used by Dr. George Sarton as the principal source for his account 
of the introduction of spectacles into China in his Introduction to the 
History of Science 2, 1024-1025. Through the kind suggestion of Dr. 
Sarton, I was recently led to this interesting topic, my object at first be- 
ing merely to identify for him a few Chinese characters for the Chinese 
titles and authors mentioned by Laufer, which Dr. Sarton said that he 
had been unable to elicit from Laufer for many years. My research, 
however, has led me deeper and deeper into the subject until I have 
found all the Chinese sources used by Laufer, whereupon I find quite a 
few mistakes as to the facts given in his article and as to the actual 
Chinese characters given in Dr. Sarton’s account, which he himself has 
felt doubtful about for some time. 

First, let me quote from Dr. Sarton (cf. supra) the relevant passages, 
which are an accurate digest of Laufer’s account except for the Chinese 
characters which he failed to give: 

“The earliest Chinese mention of spectacles occurs in Tung? tien*® Ch‘ing 
lu** (12294, 11177, 2188, 7386) written by Chao‘ Hsi-ku* (498, 4048, 6248), 
a member of the imperial Sung family. Chao had borrowed his own informa- 
tion from the ‘account of people of the Yiian dynasty,’ Yiian? jen? hsiao* 
shuo’™ (13744, 5624, 4294, 10164). He speaks of glasses called ai*-tai* (21, 
10561), by means of which old people can read fine script which they could 
not read otherwise, and says that they come from Central Asia. Other works 
of about the same time, the Pai* shih* lei* pien? (8563, 9893, 6853, 9178), 
and the Fang? chou’ tsa?* yen? (3435, 2446, 11454, 13025), also refer to 


1 Published by the Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C., 1931. 
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the Central Asiatic origin. On the other hand, according to the K‘ang?-hsi* 
tzi*-tien® (5908, 4115, 12324, 11177), the dictionary produced under the 
patronage of the Ch‘ing emperor K‘ang-hsi (c. 1717), spectacles were intro- 
duced into China from Malacca; this would postpone the introduction at 
least until the fifteenth century. Assuming the origin of the earlier intro- 
duction, it is probable that Central Asia was not the real origin but only an 
intermediary; the origin might be in India or the West? 

“Tt is difficult to date this earliest Chinese record. Laufer suggests ec. 1260, 
but I do not see how such an early date can be arrived at. The Yiian jén 
siao shuo can hardly have been written before the Yiian dynasty was well 
under way. The end of the thirteenth century seems to me to be the earliest 
possibility. 

“ At a later time the name of Chinese glasses was changed from ai-tai to 
yen®-ching* (13129, 2170), which means eye-mirror (cf. German, Augen- 
spiegel). The new name is definite enough but it dates only from the XVIIIth 
century.” 


In this account as in Laufer’s German original, it is stated that 
Chao Hsi-ku #44 #8 was a member of the imperial Sung family and that 
he had borrowed his own information from a book entitled Tales by 
People of the Yiian Dynasty: Diese Nachricht wird von Chao Hsi-ku, 
einem Mitglied der kaiserlichen Familie der Sung, gegeben, in seinem 
Werke Tung t‘ien ch‘ing lu, mit der Angabe, das sie aus einem Buche 
“ Erzihlungen von Leuten der Yiian-(monogolischen) Dynastie” (Yuan 
Jén Siao-shuo).? Dr. Sarton further suggests that “the Yiian Jén Siao 
shuo could hardly have been written before the Yiian dynasty was well 
underway.” Now the imperial Sung household ruled China from 960 to 
1279 A.D. How could a Sung dynasty person borrow his information 
from a supposed Yiian dynasty (1280-1368 A. D.) book? It is quite 
true that members of a former imperial family might have continued to 
live and write after the end of that dynasty, just as many members of 
the Ch‘ing # dynasty are still living or writing today, though the 
dynasty itself is a thing of the past. But an examination of the probable 
date of Chao Hsi-ku reveals that he was active around the year 1240. In 
the Sst K‘u Ch‘tian Shu Tsung Mu V9 i438 B, ch. 123, the descrip- 
tion given under the title Tung T*ien Ch‘ing Lu WKH ,* relates that 
Chao Hsi-ku was a descendant of the prince of Yen and that his exact 
dates were unascertainable; but in his book the author tells that in 3688 


2 Mitt. zur Geschichte der Medizin 6, 380. 
* As given in the Introduction to the History of Science 3 .HL}RSR (Giles’ 
Dictionary, character no. 12294, 11177) the first two characters are wrong. 
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BR¥- (1240 A. D.) he was returning from the North to I-ch‘un Ht 
(present I-ch‘un Hsien in Kiangsi Province), which was his home. 
Again according to Sung Shih ASE 217, Genealogical Table No. 8, 
Genealogy of the Imperial Household No. 3,* Chao Hsi-ku was a descend- 
ant in the ninth generation of Prince Té-chao of Yen #444, a second 
son of the founder of the Sung dynasty. From these two records it is 
possible to establish that the date of Chao Hsi-ku would probably fall 
between 1200-1280. Therefore it is clear that he could not have derived 
his information from any book supposed to be written when the Yiian 
dynasty was well under way. 

This mistake of Laufer’s was due to (1) his Sade to establish the 
date of Chao Hsi-ku and (2) his misreading of the passage in the K“ang- 
hsi Dictionary e832, where three books are cited under the term 
ai-tai SESE. These books are (1) Chéng Tzii Tung IEF-iB, the great 
dictionary produced under the Ming dynasty, (2) Tung Tien Ch‘ing Lu 
and (3) Fang Yii Shéng Liieh F784 3M, one of the books proscribed 
by Emperor Ch‘ien-lung #2M&. The passage in question does not mean 
that Chao Hsi-ku derived his information from any such alleged book 
as a Yiian Jén Hsiao-shuo JCA Aa, which is not a book at all. The 
compilers of the K“ang-hsi Dictionary simply pointed out the fact that 
some novels of the Yiian dynasty related that ai-tai or “ spectacles” 
came from the Western Regions. If Yiian-jén hsiao-shuo were the title 
of a book, it would have a rectangle around it, like the other three titles 
and there would be no such character as yen @ under it. 

A few words must be said about the variations in different editions ° 
of the Tung Tien Ch‘ing Lu, because they have a bearing upon the 
problem. Four editions common at the present time do not have any 
reference to the term ai-tai. The review in the Ssi K‘u Ch‘iian Shu 
Tsung Mu points out that the original Kiangsi edition printed by Prince 
Ning-hsien #/@K=E (Chu Ch‘iian HE), of the Ming dynasty is differ- 
ent from the Hangchow edition assembled by Chung Jén-chieh #1 $f 
in his T’ang Sung Ts‘ung-shu BARR which is full of later inter- 
polations, not written by Chao Hsi-ku. Evidently, the compilers of the 
K‘ang-hsi Dictionary must have used an edition which contained some 


“The reference given by NaBa Toshisada, Enanshi ni Mietaru Megane ni tsuite, 
AG 3.8 (July, 1924), 621 FRMAA, MBI AAI ZSR IMT 
(The Chin-mu in Huai Nan Tzit) is wrong. 

‘They are as follows: The Tu-hua-chai Ts‘ung-shu iP PSHE BH, Mei-shu 
Ts‘ung-shu J2hhy #2 BH, Hai-shan-hsien-kuan Ts‘ung-shu Ys PEs He, and 
Shuo Fu #945 edition. 
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reference to the term ai-tai. Naba in his article referred to above (p. 
620), reports that he used the Chii Chia Pi Pei [Ts‘ung-shu] ERLE 
edition from the library of Prince Konoe deposited in the Library of 
the Imperial Kydto University. This edition has a passage identical with 
the following one concerning spectacles from the T“ang Sung Ts‘ung-shu ® 
edition of Chao’s work: “ Ai-tat resemble big coins, and their color is 
like tale. When eyes of old people are dizzy and tired, and cannot read 
fine print, they put at-tat over their eyes, then their concentration will 
not be dispersed and the strokes of the characters will appear doubly 
clear. Ai-tai come from Malacca in the Western Regions.” S5t¢K& , 
mB. BABA SE, THM, Dee A. FAK, SEE 
Hy ey Sa Tas FB 

I have spent so much time on Chao Hsi-ku and his treatise because it 
is the earliest Chinese book which deals with the subject of spectacles 
(if we can believe that the book, as it left Chao Hsi-ku’s hands, did con- 
tain such a passage as translated above).” It would place the introduction 
of spectacles into China at the end of the twelfth century—almost a 
century earlier than Dr. Sarton suggests from his comparative study of 
Western sources, especially the Italian records. 

Others works mentioned by Laufer were all written under the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644), but he gave no indication of author, period, or 
edition, nor did he give any reference to the chapters where he found 
his information. This leads one to suspect that he merely got his in- 
formation from some Chinese cyclopedia, which mentions these books. 
Accordingly, in trying to identify the Chinese characters for Dr. Sarton 
I ransacked quite a few Chinese cyclopedias until after a long search I 
came upon the desired one, which cites all the works mentioned by 
Laufer in his article. Thus the riddle which has puzzled Dr. Sarton for 
many years is solved. The cyclopedia in question is the Ko Chih Ching 
Viian * #3 H4)R compiled by Ch‘én Yiian-lung PRICHE 1715-1735. The 


*Section Ya} Sk P- 9b. This edition of Chao’s work is in 11 sections: 
(1) WATER (2) WA UESE (3) WARE (4) WAKES (5) TAKER 
(6) TIER (7) WARRRR (8) WK BSR (9) WAG (10) WAR 
(11) PKA. It is entirely different from the other four editions noted 
above. 

*The Chin-mu 4>—j or golden-eye in the Huai-nan Tz published by Liu An 
BiH (died 122 B.C.) was alleged to be equivalent to our spectacles by Yao Fan 
Wk#E (1702-1771) in his book of notes, Yiian-ch‘un-t‘ang Pi-chi PER ee Ae. 
but no scholars of the Ch‘ing dynasty or of the present time have taken this 
allegation seriously. Naba, in his article, has ably refuted Yao Fan’s assertion. 

® Naba does not mention this cyclopedia or Laufer’s paper in his article. 
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section, chiian 58, on yen-ching ARS~ (modern name for spectacles) 
quotes at length from a Pai Shih Lei Prien FES Mes and the Fang 
Chou® Tsa Yen APWRES, both stating that spectacles were secured 
from the Western Regions. The Pai Shih Hui? Pien ##3E3¢#M is one 
of the works merely listed by the Sst K‘u Chtian Shu Ts‘un Mu A, 
but not included in the Ssi K‘u Ch‘iian Shu. It is a reference work of 
miscellaneous notes compiled by Wang Ch‘i Hf, a native of Shanghai 
who became a chin-shih ¥#=E in 1565. The Fang Chou Tsa Yen is 
also.a work listed merely in the °7's‘wn Mu and contains miscellaneous 
anecdotes. It was written by Chang Ning eS! (tzi Ching-chih SZ; 
hao Fang-chou A7PH) of the Ming dynasty, who became a chin-shih in 
1454. 

Another serious mistake committed by Laufer’? is his assertion that 
the modern Chinese term for spectacles yen-ching dates definitely only 
from the 18th century. He cited the Shu Wu I Ming Su HROWRZ Ht as 
his authority, which was also mentioned by Ch‘én Yiian-lung in his Ko 
Chih Ching Yiian. According to the Ssi K‘u Ch‘tian Shu Tsung Mu the 
Shu Wu I Ming Su was written by Ch‘én Mou-jén BREE of the Ming 
dynasty, who was an official in the office of the governor of Ch‘iian Chou 
JRIN , Fukien province, with the title ching-li #&HE during the period 
Wan-li S3HE (1573-1620).** He certainly could not have written the 
Shu Wu I Ming Su in the 18th century! As a matter of fact, other 
Ming dynasty books such as the Chi Hsiu Lei Kao ** (E38 by Lang 
Ying BB$E (born 1487 and still living in 1566), also used the modern 
term yen-ching ARB~. Therefore we may conclude that the term yen- 
ching, which is still in use today, was probably already prevalent among 
the people in China at the beginning of the 16th century. 

Now let us come back to the important question of the exact period 
when spectacles were first introduced into China. I believe for the fol- 
lowing reasons that the passage quoted above from two out of six editions 
of the Tung T*ien Ch‘ing Lu is a later interpolation: 

First, Chao Hsi-ku’s Tung T*ien Ch‘ing Lu was an important work 


® if as given in the Introduction to the History of Science is wrong. 

10The character hui is a synonym of lei and is sometimes pronounced lei and 
was probably used interchangeably by Ch‘én Yiian-lung in his Ko Chih Ching 
Yiian. 

11 Available now in the Hsiieh Hai Lei Pien edition SA ¥p RSH. 

12 Op. cit. 380. 

8 Provincial Gazetteer of Fukien jip3t3B x (1829), 103. 

4 Cf. its hsii-kao, ch. 6. 
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highly valued by scholars and antiquarians. It would certainly have 
been known to the Ming scholars who had discussed the origin of spec- 
tacles. Yet both of the Ming books which contain lengthy sections on 
spectacles: Lang Ying’s Chit Hsiu Let Kao with a hsii-kao and Chang 
Ning’s Fang Chou Tsa Yen made no mention of Chao’s work. This 
would indicate that editions of Chao’s work current at the time when 
Lang Ying and Chang Ning wrote contained no passage on ai-tai (spec- 
tacles). Secondly, the Ssi K‘u Ch‘tian Shu Tsung Mu points out that 
the edition printed by Chung Jén-chieh in his Tang Sung Ts‘ung-shu 
had been retouched, because it mentions many events and persons con- 
nected with the Ming dynasty. It is only in this edition and also in the 
Chi Chia Pi Pei edition that this particular passage on spectacles is to 
be found. Third, the text of Chao’s work in the four editions mentioned 
above in note 5 is of the same origin. All these editions are based upon 
the text collated by Ho Cho f)## in 1713 with an early Ming manu- 
script (UAE BA) and first printed by Pao T‘ing-po MAZETH in 1795. 
Ho Cho charged in the colophon that recent editions changed the charac- 
ter ik to #& and dropped the character #6, and wrongly divided the 
book into eleven sections instead of ten as stated by Chao in his preface. 
The text in the Tang Sung Ts‘ung-shu is in eleven sections, and the 
character lu is written @& instead of ifR. Fourthly, great Ch‘ing 
scholars, except the compilers of the K‘ang-hsi Dictionary, who had 
written on the subject of spectacles, such as, Ch‘én Yiian-lung in Ko 
Chih Ching Yiian 58, and Chao I #43 (1727-1814) in his Kai Yii 
Ts‘ung K‘ao PKR, ch. 33, did not make use of Chao’s Tung Tien 
Ching Lu, because they must have felt that the editions of Chao’s work 
containing this passage on spectacles were unreliable; otherwise it would 
not be understandable why they overlooked Chao’s work, which has been 
considered an important book since the Southern Sung to the present day. 

With Chao’s work out of the way, the next earliest books which make 
mention of spectacles were the works of Ming authors, like the Ch‘t Hsiu 
Lei Kao and the Fang Chou Tsa Yen. From their accounts it is clear 
that spectacles were introduced into China from the Western Regions 
during the latter part of the Yiian dynasty, that is the 14th century. 
There is some foundation for the reference in the K‘ang-hsi Dictionary 
that according to the legends or accounts /\#e of people of the Yiian 
dynasty spectacles came from the Western Regions. Lang Ying says in 
the hsii-kao to his Ch“t Hsiu Lei Kao, ch. 6, that spectacles were sent as 
tribute from the foreigners #A (i.e. non-Chinese) in Kansu. Chang 
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Ning said in his book ** that spectacles were gotten by bartering good 
horses for them with merchant-foreigners from the West** URS 
43 F GIR HA. Both of these Ming books have been quoted by later 
writers on spectacles. For instance, the Ch‘t Hsiu Lei Kao’s hsii-kao was 
quoted by the Pet Shih Hui Pien, which was in turn quoted by Ch‘én 
Yiian-lung in his Ko Chih Ching Yiian, which also used passages from 
the Fang Chou Tsa Yen. Again, Chao I in his Kai Yu Ts‘ung Kao 
quoted at length from these two books. He also mentioned two other 
interesting facts: (1) the commissioner of education of Chao-yang 
¥4 in Kwangtung Province, a Mr. Ling, had a pair of spectacles, which 
came from a foreign boat from Malacca; and (2) under the Sung dynasty 
(960-1280) judges in deciding cases in the court used rock crystal or 
quartz 7Ki& to read illegible legal documents in the sun, but people at 
that time did not know how to make spectacles out of quartz. Finally, 
he came to the conclusion that in ancient times there were no spectacles ; 
that people under the Sung dynasty knew how to use quartz only as 
magnifying glasses ; that in the early part of the Ming dynasty spectacles 
were extremely expensive things and that they were used only by members 
of the imperial family and by very rich people; that spectacles coming 
from abroad were made of glass and that later people in Kwantung, 
following the foreign pattern, made spectacles out of quartz which were 
superior to the imported ones. Now Chao I was a critical, historical 
scholar of the first rank, being the author of the famous Erh-shih-érh 
Shih Cha-chi —--—S2#i#2. It seems safe to accept his conclusion. 
It is necessary to say a few words about the origin of the term ai-tai. 
According to the K‘ang-hsi Dictionary the correct characters should be 
SEF and not SRE, but as a matter of fact, the correct characters could 
not very well be determined, since this term seems to be the translitera- 
tion of some foreign word. The reasons for believing ai-tat to be a trans- 
literation rather than an original Chinese term are (1) before the Ming 
dynasty the term ai-tai was never used for spectacles and (2) when the 
Ming authors did use the term ai-tat for spectacles they each employed 
different characters to denote the sound, to wit: (1) It is #23 in the 


1° Hstieh Hai Lei Pien edition 12b-13a. 

** After the text as given here the Chinese has the two characters jj Hi], but 
since they make little sense I have dropped them, as did also Chao I when 
quoting this passage in his Kai Yii Ts‘ung K‘ao. They were probably inserted 
by the author as a sort of name for the merchant-foreigners. In Naba’s article 
the passage is punctuated .. . GMB Aji wi. PHB BER, It seems 


to me that the circle should be placed before the {JJ. 
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Fang Chou Tsa Yen, (2) S%t in the Shu Wu I Ming Su, and (3) 
ai-na 3H in Chén Jén-hsi’s Ch‘ien-ch‘io-chii Lei-shu BR(-%%: VEREJE 
ie. 

The two characters B¢%# were used, on the whole, more than the others, 
and it was probably for this reason that the compilers of the K‘ang-hst 
Dictionary pronounced them to be the correct ones. In seeking for some 
foreign word to which they might correspond my mind immediately 
turned to the Arabic language, since the Arab merchants were numerous 
in Malacca during that time. My friends, Mr. Wéng Tu-chien IWS 
and Dr. Sarton, have helped me to find the Arabic word uwwaindt for 
spectacles, which corresponds very closely in sound to the Chinese charac- 
ters ai-na. Because the Chinese accounts pointed repeatedly to Malacca *” 
as the source of spectacles, I tentatively set down the origin of the 
Chinese term ai-na and at-tai as Arabic, until somebody can indicate some 
other foreign language as the source of our early Chinese term. 


27 Of course these early accounts do not necessarily imply that Malacca was 
the place where spectacles were invented. We know now that spectacles were in- 
vented in the West during the thirteenth century. The credit is attributed by 
some to Alessandro di Spina, a Florentine monk, and by others to Roger Bacon. 
Cf. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science; G. H. Oxiver, History of 
the Invention and Discovery of Spectacles, London, 1913; Carl BaRoK, History of 
Spectacles, Chicago, 1907. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ASTRONOMY OF THE 
HAN PERIOD III * 


ASTRONOMY OF THE LATER HAN PERIOD 


WoLFRAM EBERHARD, PH. D. 
MusEuUM FUR VOLKERKUNDE, LEIPZIG 


IN COLLABORATION WITH 


RotF Muster, Px. D. 
ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY, PoTSDAM, GERMANY 


I. IntTRopuUcTION 


In our “ Contributions to the Astronomy of the Han Period I and II”? 
we attempted to explain the San-t‘ung =# calendar system, which 
dates from the late Han % period. We sought to determine the accuracy 
of the astronomical fundamental numbers of this calendar, which was 
devised by Liu Hsin and his associates, and which represents a further 
development of Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s 7] #53 T'ai-ch‘u *K#) calendar. We 
then explained the methods of calculation, the various formulae which 
were employed, and the significance of the many numbers which were 
required therefor. Next, in the light of the results thus obtained, we 
examined several old texts which philologists and historians thought, as 
a result of their study, altered or falsified. The examination of the T'so 
Chuan 7e{4 indicates the probability of a revision by Liu Hsin #%K 
and his associates; investigation relative to the date marking the begin- 
ning of the Chou J] dynasty ? proves that this date was subsequently re- 
calculated according to the formulae of the San-t‘ung calendar. In both 
cases some reasons for the revision, as well as for the extrapolation of 
the date, could be given. 

In the following investigation, the materials of the Later Han period 


* [Epirors’ Note: This article has been translated from the German under 
the sole direction of the editors; the author has seen neither the translation nor 


the proofs.] 
1 Part I: Beitrige zur Astronomie der Han-Zeit I, SBAW, phil.-hist. Kl. (1933), 


209-229; part II: ibid., 937-979. 
* Cf. Sinica 1934, Franke-Festschrift. 
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will be handled in the same manner. First, a historical introduction will 
be presented which treats of the history of calendar systems and calendar 
reforms. Our study will begin with the time of Liu Hsin, and will then 
cover the development of the Ssi-fén V4 calendar of the Later Han 
period, as well as its relationship to politics and to the various literary 
groups. There then follows an examination into the fundamental num- 
bers of the calendar and their accuracy, together with an explanation 
of the astronomical formulae. The last chapter is devoted to an examina- 
tion of texts such as the Bamboo Annals ?f#F#C4F and the Chou Pi 
Suan Ching FI) ##48K, a falsification being suspected in these cases. 


II. DEVELOPMENT OF THE CALENDAR IN THE LATER HAN PERIOD 


The science of the measurement of time according to the calendar and, 
therewith, astronomy, is clearly recognizable only from the Han period. 
We have some information regarding the calendar of the Chou period, 
although we are not familiar with the exact astronomical basis and the 
methods by which the calendar was devised and corrected. The San-t‘ung, 
or Three Cycle calendar, calculated by Liu Hsin and those of his circle, 
is the first of which all details are available. We have shown (in parts 
I and II) that the astronomical facts serving as bases for this calendar 
compare rather favorably with modern values; the formulae for com- 
puting the time of the new moon hold good without appreciable error 
over a period of many centuries, and, although the other formulae are 
not equally precise, they are relatively accurate. This is a further develop- 
ment of the T“ai-ch‘u calendar which was worked out at the end of the 
second century B. C. by Ssti-ma Ch‘ien and his circle, particularly Téng 
P‘ing #{$2P. His calendar shows by comparison with the latter appreci- 
able development—not only is the length of the year more accurately 
determined, but the formulae permit calculations of time backwards and 
forwards over long periods. This San-t‘wng calendar apparently never 
completely prevailed, at least not beyond the period of Wang Mang 3+ 
(from ca. 6-23 A. D.). The reason for this is obscure when we realize 
that this calendar was a great improvement over the then present one; 
only by taking cognizance of the political situation and the scientific 
research of the day may an answer be found. 

According to the texts which they used, the philologists of that time 
were divided into two groups: the Old Script 4%3€ School and the New 
Script 4¢3 School. The latter basing itself mainly on the version of 
the Shu Ching #¥#€ which, in turn, was established upon the unwritten 
tradition of the Fu Shéng {RHF School, held the predominant position 
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during the Earlier Han period. At the end of the Earlier Han there 
appeared the opposing Old Script School which was founded upon a Shu 
Ching text which supposedly had been found in a wall of Confucius’ 
home. The leaders of this school were Liu Hsin and his circle. Since 
in China scientific research was always influenced by politics and sought 
certain political goals, it will be necessary for us to inquire into the 
significance of this school. Of the texts of the Old Script School only 
three are now of interest to us: the Shu Ching, the Chou Lt Ja)#@, and 
the Tso Chuan. It can be shown that the Tso Chuan text was revised 
in certain parts by Liu Hsin. The motive of this was apparently, for 
the most part, to support the politics of Wang Mang.* An examination 
of the biography of Wang Mang (Han Shu 99A-C), clearly reveals that 
in all his speeches he attempts to imitate the style of the Shu Ching, and 
his decrees follow the contents of the Chou Li. Textual criticism has 
produced nothing decisive with respect to either text. Astronomically 
they offer too few specific facts to permit an application of exact tests. 
It has merely been shown that the beginning of the Chou, as traditionally 
given (1122 B. C.), was calculated on the basis of Liu Hsin’s astronomy, 
but this shows nothing conclusive about the Old Script text itself. 

Of importance, then, is the fact that the Old Script text bears a close 
relationship to Liu Hsin as well as to the politics of Wang Mang. At 
the same time, the San-t‘ung calendar is also associated with Liu Hsin, 
as well as with the Old Script text, since the 7'so Chuan is partly\based 
upon the San-t‘ung calendar. We are thus confronted with a complex 
problem. This close relationship between the Old Script research and 
the San-t‘ung calendar is particularly apparent as a result of several 
declarations in a work by Ts‘ai Yung 4& written in the middle of the 
second century A.D. In his essay, “ Questions and Answers Concern- 
ing the Yiieh Ling” (Yiieh Ling Wén Ta A4PBIZ), Ts‘ai Yung de- 
fends his stand with respect to certain questions relating to his work on 
the Yiieh Ling of the Li Chi W#at. He states first that in his opinion 
the Yiieh Ling is closely related to the T’so Chuan and the Chou Li— 
that they all form, to a certain extent, a unit. The Tso Chuan and Chou 
Iv are the most important texts of the Old Script School. The follow- 


* [Eprrors’ Nore: The utter baselessness of these charges has been ably proven 
by Cu‘ten Mu, Liu Hsiang Hsin Fu Tzi Nien-p‘u, YCHP 7 (1930), $8#%, Hi 
ja) Bk 40-4 MP (Annalistic Biography of Liu Hsiang and Liu Hsin, Father 
and Son) [also in Ku Shih Pien 7 32H" 5 (1935), 101-249] and H. Maspeno, 
Composition et date du Tso-tchouan, Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques (Institut 
Belge des Hautes Htudes Chinoises) 1 (1932), 137-215.] 
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ing question is, therefore, very important: Question: “In view of the 
fact that you hold to the Old Script text, why do you use, instead of 
the San-t‘ung the Ssii-fén calendar?” ** That is to say, the Old Script 
research and the San-t‘ung calendar were still regarded as a fixed unity 
in the second century A. D. 

The San-t‘wng calendar is, as stated, a development of the T“ai-ch‘u; 
it fixes the length of the year at 365355535 days as opposed to the 
T‘ai-ch‘u year of 3653854549 days. A further great accomplishment of 
this calendar is the successful establishment of a numerical harmony 
with respect to the year, the month, the day, the major cycles, and the 
revolutions of the sun, moon, and all the planets. The scheme is ex- 
tended to comprise the I Ching 3% numbers, old historical dates, the 
doctrine of the five elements, the Yin Yang EW speculations, the 
length of tubes to produce musical notes, the units of length and volume, 
the standards for religious buildings (e.g. the Ming Tang FA), and 
for court ceremonies and attire. Thus the San-t‘ung calendar established 
more than a calendar system; it created a world-concept such as has 
been approximated perhaps only by that of Pythagoras. The transition 
from the T“ai-ch‘u calendar to the San-t‘ung occurred very quickly. Al- 
ready during the formation of the T“ai-ch‘u variations appeared which 
approximate the San-t‘ung, so that this is not necessarily entirely a work 
of the Liu Hsin group so far as the theoretical foundation is concerned. 
The T“ai-ch‘u calendar is actually a Ssi-fén or Four Part calendar since 
it is based, like the Ssi-fén of the Later Han period, upon a division 
of the year into 36514 days (365385449, see above). The calendar of 
the Hou-Han period is in its important parts simply the T’ai-ch‘u 
calendar. All figures cited by the Huai-nan Tz (HEMI, KIM ch. 3) 
and Ssii-ma Ch‘ien (32%, HE#) are exactly like those of the Hou-Han 
calendar. 

It is above all the typical figure 940 that appears in all fractions, as 
does the number 1539 in the San-t‘ung calendar. The chief point of 
difference is that the T“ai-ch‘w calendar apparently employs much more 
primitive formulae than does the Ssii-fén. If one attempts to recalculate 
the dates in the Li Shu of the Shih Chi for the first years of the T“ai- 
ch‘u calculation by means of the formulae of the Ssii-fén as well as of 
the San-t‘ung calendars, difficulties are encountered which prove that the 


** [Eprrors’ Note: Cf. Yen K‘o-chiin, Ch‘iian Hou Han Wén RYH, BR 


TRIL 80, 3a: aA , Be FAC, FRBCK A= FAS MT a? For the 


rest of this text the Ssi-pu Pei Yao edition of Ts‘ai Yung’s collected works is 
better than the text as given by Yen K‘o-chiin.] 
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T‘ai-ch‘u formulae must have been simpler. The Ssi-fén calendar had 
thus retained only the general fundamental numbers; as for the planets, 
the fundamental numbers are markedly changed, and new corresponding 
formulae were devised—probably patterned on the formulae of the San- 
‘ung calendar. 

One would expect, according to the above cited text of Ts‘ai Yung, 
that the Ssi-fén calendar would be closely associated with the New 
Script School. That was probably also the case, but it is less easily 
recognizable than the connection between the San-t‘ung and the Old 
Script School. The New Script research was of a traditional nature 
true to the dynasty, and did not need to be so exacting as did the other, 
of revolutionary character. Moreover, those following the conservative 
path were far less interested in astronomy than were those of more 
radical leanings. If one excepts the Shu Ching text from which are to 
be gained only a few basic astronomical rules, the only text in which 
astronomy plays an important part is the Yieh Ling which was valued 
for morals and politics. The Ch‘un-ch‘iu #$#K research of the New 
Script School followed the same course. The conservatives cultivated 
that from the text which dealt with ethics and national politics. They 
considered the Yin-Yang theory as somewhat less important and a special 
development with which they were less closely associated. Those follow- 
ing the revolutionary course may, on the other hand, perhaps best be 
designated as “scientific.” They exerted themselves to find laws of 
nature, a knowledge of which would allow a determination in advance 
of the course of the world, or even an influencing of it; at any rate, an 
understanding thereof. Astronomy played an important part, as it does 
with all peoples when a scientific and realistic course of thought appears. 
Historically, the first century B. C. marked a revolution in thought which 
had its reformation and continuation in the Later Han period with 
Wang Ch‘ung and others. Numerous signs indicate that foreign influ- 
ences could have had an effect. 

Although the relationship between the Ssii-fén calendar and the New 
Script School doubtless existed, it was apparently of little historical im- 
portance when compared with the other factors that were beginning to 
loom large. In the last decades of the first century B.C. appeared for 
the first time a tendency which never came entirely to the surface and 
which was so thoroughly destroyed by later tendencies that it is today 
hardly recognizable. It is that of the so-called Secret Books and 
Apocrypha. These may be divided into two closely related classes, the 
Oracle Books #& and the Apocrypha ##. 
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The Apocrypha purported to be secret explanations of the inner, deeper 
meaning of the classic texts. They were, however, similar to the Oracle 
Books, texts of a half-magic, astronomical character. It was their intent 
from certain supposedly suggestive portions of the classics to predict the 
future; they were of a strongly revolutionary character. Along with the 
teachings of the five elements according to the theory of Tsou Yen BS RT 
(fourth century B. C.) there appeared in the first century B. C. the 
theory that dynasties enjoyed but a limited span and new dynasties must 
of necessity follow. One group attempted to determine the time of the 
Han downfall, and to establish the name of the successor; then from 
another group the re-establishment of the Han was prophesied and the 
name determined. Both groups were equally revolutionary. The first 
directed itself against the Han, the second against Wang Mang. Opposed 
to them stood the conservative scholars who by means of different ex- 
periments sought to retard or prevent the downfall of the Han. It is 
clear that the Secret Books School, given these tendencies, had to be 
completely suppressed. Its history, therefore, is difficult to follow. The 
first of this school may well have been Kuei Hung BE54 of Lu %%, special- 
izing in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu according to the tradition of Tung Chung-shu 
ik} £¥, who contended in the year 78 B.C. that someone from the 
Kung-sun 24 family would become emperor. The relationship to Tung 
Chung-shu and the Ch‘un-ch‘iu show that he followed the Yin-Yang 
mischievous doctrine which began to form in the second century at the 
latest, under the influence of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu. There is ground for sus- 
picion that as one from Shantung {lJ he belonged to the school of the 
magicians which, from the time of Shih-huang-ti #27 at the latest, 
were widely prevalent in the provinces of Ho-pei ¥J4t and Shantung, 
and which must have had a great influence upon the entire development 
of philosophy. Kuei Hung was executed for high treason,* but his 
prophecies may still be found in the Hsi-shou Huo Lin Ch‘an Vat¥%t 
BERK, a book whose title reveals a connection with the Ch‘un-ch‘iu. 
These prophecies were referred to himself by Kung-sun Shu ZS4#lt, 
who made himself king of Ssii-ch‘uan Y¥)i] in the year 24 A.D., by 
reference to the above-mentioned book; thus they had not been lost but 
lived on for 100 years below the surface as it were.® 

Side by side with the Secret Books School which surely had many 
other adherents—in the last anlysis Wang Mang followed it, although 
perhaps somewhat indirectly—there was the school which was true to 


“For texts and sources cf. Ku Shih Pien DEH 5, 470-471 (Peiping, 1935). 
*°Cf. Ku Shih Pien 5, 466-467. 
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the dynasty but which at the same time proved to be hostile to Wang 
Mang. Its greatest adherent was Kan Chung-k‘o HS") of Chi #, who 
is supposed to have been executed in the year 23 B. C. through the efforts 
of Liu Hsiang #/[®), the father of Liu Hsin. His teachings leaned, as 
the title of one of his books (T%ien-kuan Li K’HHE) shows, towards 
astronomy, although at the same time there was the magical about them 
as the title of his other book (Pao-yiian T‘ai-p‘ing Ching @7CK# 
#€ ) ** indicates. It will certainly not be false to state that the whole 
tendency of the Secret Books was influenced by magic. The teachings of 
Kan Chung-k‘o were spread by his pupils, above all by Hsia Ho-liang 
BR, and were even recognized by Ai Ti $f, but were then apparently 
suppressed by Liu Hsin and his adherents in the year 5 B.C.° The 
reason seems to lie in the particular interests of this group to whom a 
renewal of the Han appeared highly unsuitable. Under Wang Mang the 
Secret Books became more numerous and clearer. To be sure, some are 
found which favored Wang Mang, but in general it is clear that they 
opposed him and stood for a re-establishment of the Han. Liu Hsiu 
#F§ is the one repeatedly named as the future ruler. 

Detached remnants of these Secret Books and Apocrypha which remain 
today show that their astronomical character is not uniform, and that 
numerous schools had, as we have already related, developed; but for 
the most part they rely upon the figures of the Ssi-fén calendar, and 
reveal themselves to be developments of the 7“ai-ch‘u calendar and pre- 
cursors of the Ssi-fén. There appear the cycles of 1520 and 4560 years; 
the course of the moon in one month is fixed at 2949%49 days, which 
corresponds to both the Huat-nan tzti and the Ssii-fén calendar; the 
beginning of the world is determined as in the Ssiti-fén calendar—quite 
contrary to the San-t‘ung calendar—apparently a further development 
of the calculation for the beginning of the world that the T“ai-ch‘u 
calendar gives. Also the extent of the heavens is determined in relation 
to the statements of the Huai-nan Tzi as in the Later Han period. 

Liu Hsin’s attitude toward these Secret Books is very interesting. His 
father had agitated against them in the year 23 B.C. and had had the 
Secret Books banned, but with little success. Liu Hsin himself was also 
opposed to them and had Hsia Ho-liang overthrown in the year 5 B.C. 
It is very plain, however, that he was apprised of the contents of the 


5* Possibly only the title of one book is concerned. The expression # JE occurs 
in an epitaph for Lao tzi 44-f- from the Later Han period, composed by Pien 
Shao 34 #7 and quoted in the Li Shih SRF ch. 3. 

* Cf. Ku Shih Pien 5, 478-479. 
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books as much through the confiscation in 23 B. C.—his father must first 
have read them before he could have expressed himself as opposed to 
them—as from the events before 5 B.C., when he was requested to co- 
operate. Liu Hsin changed his name in the year 6 B.C. to Liu Hsiu 
#75. Two reasons may be given for this; the change was made owing 
to the similarity in sound of hsin #K with hsin JK the personal name 
of the Emperor Ai, who had just come to the throne.’ On the other hand, 
since the symbols were not the same, the change was not absolutely 
necessary. Moreover, Liu Hsin also chose a new agnomen. Another 
possible reason might have been a desire that the name coincide with the 
one mentioned in the Secret Books as the future emperor.’ It is a fact 
that in the year 23 A.D. Wang Shé EY, a friend of Liu Hsin’s at- 
tempted to instigate with him a revolution in favor of the latter. Liu 
Hsin hesitated somewhat; the affair was discovered, and Liu Hsin was 
compelled to commit suicide.® 

Liu Hsiang and Liu Hsin worked out the San-t‘ung calendar which 
was devised between the years 32 B. C., and 5 A. D.*° It appears to have 
been first published at the time of the death of P‘ing Ti Pf [begin- 
ning of 6 A. D.] which was the moment when Wang Mang actually took 
over the government. To change the calendar and to create a new cal- 
endar, for the Chinese, is to form a new dynasty. Apparently the San- 
t‘ung calendar was the calendar for a dynasty yet to come. The falsifica- 
tion of the books must have occurred in the year 6 B.C. or shortly 
previous thereto, for in this period the influence of Wang Mang was al- 
ready very great. We must conclude, therefore, that Liu Hsin and those 
of his circle, to which Wang Mang belonged, by means of the creation 
of a new calendar and a reworking of old texts created the foundation 
for the planned establishment of a dynasty. Now was this dynasty that 
was to be established really that of Wang Mang? 

It would be incomprehensible how or why Liu Hsin, a member of the 
Imperial Family of Han, should have participated in its downfall. It 
has been common to represent him as a traitor to his cause. We have 
tried to show above that Liu Hsin—assuming that our hypothetical inter- 
pretation should prove itself correct—himself had the intention of be- 
coming emperor. From this, one might surmise that he had made the 
text and calendar primarily for himself, thinking that with the help of 
the Wang Mang group he could rid himself of his rivals in the Han 


T Op. cit.. 169. ° Op. cit. 245. 
* Op. cit. 168. 2° Op. cit. 189. 
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family of Liu, but Wang Mang succeeded in employing these devices for 
his own benefit. Thus there remained nothing for Liu Hsin to do but 
support the policies of Wang Mang until he should again have an oppor- 
tunity to further himself. This opportunity came in the year 23 A. D. 
when Wang Mang was threatened from all sides and finally fell. All 
this, of course, is only a hypothesis, but it explains psychologically the 
conduct of Liu Hsin, as well as the other difficulties encountered in the 
Tso Chuan, where, although there are changes which are clearly con- 
nected with Wang Mang, there are also others which bear a closer rela- 
tionship to the Han. Thus Liu Hsin’s change of name would represent 
a second attempt to further his cause by another plan—setting his name 
in agreement with the Secret teachings—and by displacing the propo- 
nent of the teachings by his father, thus assuring that there would be no 
disclosure and that these teachings would be taken over by the ruling 
branch of the Han. 

The Secret Books proved to be right. A Liu Hsiu actually became 
the Emperor Kuang-wu 63K, the first emperor of the Later Han 
dynasty. It is for the moment unimportant whether he took his name 
in accordance with the prophecies. Of importance is the fact that because 
of the realization of the prophecies he held the Secret Books in high 
esteem, and regarded them authoritative for all questions. The bio- 
graphies of the people of his circle in the Hou-Han Shu are alive with 
excerpts from the Secret Books. From them we also derive some explana- 
tion of the early times. It is stated that Liu Hsin held the Secret Books 
in high regard (Hou-Han Shu 45, 1a**); that his change of name is 
accounted for by the prophecies; that he had done this in order to be- 
come emperor (Hou-Han Shu 53, 2a). In another place it is stated 
that the T’sc Chuan with its references to the Han (see above) coincides 
with the Oracle Books (Hou-Han Shu 56, Ya-b). The Wang Mang 
period and the first decades of Kuang-wu Ti must have seen a marked 
flourishing of the Secret Books, as there appeared prophecies for various 
pretenders to the throne," but in general they all agreed upon Kuang-wu 
Ti. He was regarded so highly that he was unwilling to listen to any of 
the opposing views (Hou-Han Shu 58A, 3a) which were always forth- 
coming from the philologists. It was, therefore, understandable that he 


toa [EpITor’s NOTE: The author’s references are to the T‘u Shu Chi Ch‘éng 
edition, but for the problems which he discusses in this paper Wang Hsien- 
ch‘ien’s edition (see note 15) must be used.] 

For a Liu Yang $j} (Hou-Han Shu 51, 5a) and a Chang Féng eS 
(Hou-Han 51, 4a). 
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adopted as his calendar that of the Oracle Books, and not the San-t‘ung 
calendar which was discredited by Liu Hsin and Wang Mang. He was 
thus in agreement with most scholars, who, however, did not want the 
calendar of the Secret Books since they regarded it as uncanonical and 
inferior, but who desired rather the T’ai-ch‘u calendar of the classic 
period which had been created by members of their school. Thus the 
Ssi-fén calendar of the Hou-Han period grew out of the calendar of the 
Secret Books and the Tai-ch‘u calendar which had preceded them. 

This Ssi-fén calendar, however, was not a particularly fortunate crea- 
tion. During the entire Hou-Han period it was constantly in need of 
improvement. Its errors became very apparent particularly as it followed 
closely the T’ai-ch‘u calendar and its astronomical determinations. It 
was very soon established that the T“ai-ch‘u calendar was as much as five 
degrees in error. An attempt was made to explain this, but it was very 
difficult because the T“at-ch‘w which had just been adopted could not be 
declared false. Precession, which accounts mainly for the inaccuracies, 
was still unknown. The matter is further complicated owing to the 
following: Shortly before 85 A. D. the ecliptical system appeared for the 
first time in Chinese astronomy. Chia K‘uei Wi showed in 92 A. D. 
that this method was far more exact, and he determined, through the use 
of the calculations of his predecessors, the sun’s course in the ecliptic. 
He encountered, however, contradictions, particularly because new instru- 
ments were required for this new method of calculation, the use of which 
was not accurately understood. In 103 A.D. such an ecliptical sphere 
was ordered constructed. Shortly thereafter the ecliptic method was gen- 
erally adopted. (Previously Chinese astronomy had been equatorial.) 
In the first century A. D. occurs a marked departure which is of great 
importance. An attempt was made to explain the old dates as though 
they had been calculated on an ecliptical basis, but this only confused 
the issue far more. Afterwards, however, a very ingenious solution was 
arrived at: Calendars hold true only for definite periods of time; they 
are not permanently valid because the path of the celestial bodies is not 
altogether regular; the calendar must be changed about every 300 years. 
This is a premonition of precession. The entire Hou-Han period saw 
’ much discussion of the calendar which grew out of this unfortunate 
situation. The San-t‘wng calendar was also involved. Scholars from the 
Liu Hsin School were very numerous in the first century A. D.; Chia 
K‘uei, just mentioned, also was of his school and had become acquainted 
with the text of the New Script School only late in life (Hou-Han Shu 
66, 6b-8a). At this time all calendar systems were a subject of study, 
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and particularly the position of the winter solstice, the eclipses, and the 
origin of the world were discussed. Of these the most difficult question 
was the calculation in advance of eclipses because the T’ai-ch‘w calendar 
was almost completely valueless, and the San-t‘ung calendar proved very 
inaccurate. The Han solution remained similarly unsatisfactory. The 
development ended in the appearance of a great essay by Ts‘ai Yung in 
175 A. D.?? wherein the calendar was fixed as shown later in Hou-Han 
Shu 13 the most important parts of which we shall translate. Ts‘ai 
Yung’s system shows far-reaching assimilation: The T“ai-ch‘u and the 
San-t‘ung calendars together with the statements of the Oracle Books 
were combined and developed into the Ssi-fén calendar system of Hou- 
Han Shu 13. 

At almost the same time there appeared a newer calendar which was 
standard for the San-kuo period, and which appears to have been at 
that time much more independent than the officially adopted calendar. 
It freed itself from the Secret Books which were still of much importance 
in the middle of the second century A.D.** This new Ch‘ien-hsiang 
82% calendar of Liu Hung ##E represents a more scientific study of 
the problem— it seeks to free itself of suppositions and book traditions, 
and to rely upon observation and experience; thus the approach is more 
inductive, rather than deductive as in the Han period (Liu Hsin, Ku 
Yung 4*% and others). One of the first proponents of this order of 


thought in the field of philosophy is Wang Ch‘ung 3€, and later there 
belonged, in a certain sense, to this group also Chung-ch‘ang Tung 4 
S23, Wang Fu £4, K‘ung Jung FLA, and, above all Chang Héng 
igefij , who at this time launched one of the most vigorous attacks against 
the Secret Books (Hou-Han Shu 89, 5b-6a), which came to be generally 
disregarded by the conservative scholars of both schools as well as by 


all others. 


IlI. THe CaLcuLaTion MEtHops oF THE Ssv-F£N CALENDAR 


The examination of the calendar of the Hou-Han period is beset with 
difficulties owing to the fact that the text of all editions is in a regret- 
able state of preservation. Many numbers are in error and prolonged 
calculation is necessary to determine the correct figure. We have sub- 
stituted the correct figures in all cases without regard to the variations 
in the different editions. Hou-Han Shu 13 opens with a short general 


13 Cf. Hou-Han Shu 12. 
* Cf. Hou-Han Shu 84, 9b where predictions are given for Tung Cho 3% Ht. 
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introduction in which are given only some basic rules, and in which are 
then enumerated, pp. 2a-b, the cyclical fundamental numbers which are 
shown in our translation and explained within parentheses. The ex- 
planation makes clear the relationship of the numbers, their meaning, 
and their astronomical foundation. 

(Za) The yiian-rule JG is 4560. (4560 years is the concordance period 
for the sexagesimal cycle, the lunation, the solar year and the eclipse 
period ; it is three times Zb.) 

(Zb) The chi-rule #2 is 1520. (1520 years is the concordance of the 
length of the day, lunation, year, and eclipse period; furthermore, 1520 
is the product of 80 X 19; it is 20 times Zd.) 

(Zc) The chi-month #€ is 18,800. (18,800 is the number of months in 
1520 years; 18,800 is 12% 9 X 1520; furthermore, the number of the 
days is 555,180—20 X Zk.) 

(Zd) The pu-rule # is 76. (76 years is four times the intercalary period 
of 19 years; it is the first agreement in the course of the sun and moon, 
since 36544 days are counted to a year, and round numbers appear only 
every four years.) 

(Ze) The pu-month # is 940. (940 is the number of months in 76 
years. 940 is 12% 9 X 76. The month has 2949%4 9 days.) 

(Zf) The chang-rule # is 19. (19 is the intercalary period of 19 years. 
In 19 years there are seven intercalary months.) 

(Zg) The chang-month # is 235. (235 is the number of months in 19 
yeurs. 23544 is 12%g.) 

(Zh) The celestial period is 1461. (1461 is the number of days in 4 
years, and at the same time represents the number of degrees of the sun’s 
course in 4 years.) 

(Zi) The sun-rule is 4. (4 is the denominator of Zh.) 

(Zk) The pu-day is 27,759. (This is 19 times Zh, that is, the sum 
of the fractional days in 19 years, similarly the total number of days in 
76 years (19 X 4) ; furthermore, one month has 27°75%,4 9 days.) 

(Zl) The mo-number % is 21. (This represents the surplus expressed 
in %4’s between the solar year of 36514 days over the 360 day round 
year; in the same way it is the whole-number surplus in four years.) 
(Zm) The General Rule 38? is 487. (487 is 14 of Zh; a year has 24 
divisions (cht $8) in 36514 days. The year has 514 days more than 360 
days. Four years have 96 ch‘i and 1461 days, with a surplus of 21 days. 
Since all these last numbers have the common denominator 3, they may 
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be expressed as 32, 487, and 7. The number of days in a cht is, therefore, 
487, or 15%.) 

(Zn) The mo-rule % is 7. It is the chang-intercalation. (7 is % of Z1; 
19 years have 19 X 12 “ norm-months ” or 228; there are, however, 235 
months. 7 thus represents the difference between the 235 months in 19 
years and the 228 “ norm-months ” in the same period.) 

(Zo) The surplus of days is 168. (168 is 24 X 7, an amplification of 
the 24 yearly divisions. The ch‘t has a surplus of 4% days over 15. 24 
ch“ have a surplus of 1°45 days—5%4o days surplus per year—or, in 
32 years, 168 days.) 

(Zp) The chung-rule *P is 32. (See Zm. All numbers from Zm to Zp 
are important for the calculation of the winter solstice. Zp was called 
the “ pan-surplus ” in the San-t‘ung calendar.) 

(Zq) The major period A/) is 343,335. (343,335 is 235 times 1461, 
a denominator for calculating with 235 months or 19 years. If this 
number is divided by Ze, the result is 365235449 or 36514—length of 
year. Dividing by Zk yields 121922747759 or 12% 9—number of months.) 
(Zr) The period of the moon Ji Ja] is 1016. (This is the number for the 
sidereal revolutions of the moon in one pu cycle, that is, in 76 solar 
years; see Astronomy I, 13 under Zm, the same number there being 
given for a cycle of 19 years. There are 254 revolutions in 19 years— 
in 76 years four times this amount. There are 13% 9 revolutions per 
year.) 

(Zs) Yiian-meeting JC# is 41040. (This is 80 X 513, the adjustment 
of the number 513 (see Zu) to the yiian cycle; furthermore, it is twenty 
times Zt.) 

(Zt) The pu-meeting is 2052. (This is four times Zu, adjustment of 
the pu cycle to 76 years, which is four times the 19 year cycle. Further- 
more, this is 76 X 27 years (see Zu). In 2052 years the intercalary 
period and 76-year cycle coincide.) 

(Zu) The Year-number PER is 513. (Proceeding from the already 
familiar fact that there are 23 eclipses in 135 months (Astronomy I, 13 
and Zn), that is, an eclipse every 52%z. months, it will be now calculated 
how many eclipses occur in one year. The calculation yields, taking the 
year as having 23549 months (see Zf and Zg), 255413 or 1981; 3 eclipses. 
513 is the denominator which results. Furthermore, 513 years is the 
shortest concordance period of lunation, solar year and average eclipse 
day [Finsternisstichtag] (see Astronomy I, 11-2). 513 years is 27 X 19, 
or 27 chang cycles.) 
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(Zv) The Eclipse-number $€8% is 1081. (1081 is the numerator appear- 
ing in the calculations under Zu. There are 513 eclipses in 1081 years.) 
(Zw) The Month-number is 135. (In 135 months there are 23 eclipses, 
an observed fact; see also explanation to Zu.) 

(Zx) The Eclipse-rule is 23. (See Zm.) 


Besides these fundamental numbers chapter 13 of the Hou-Han Shu 
has a considerable number of formulae for calculating the course and 
degrees of sun and moon, which we shall outline in Part 3. The funda- 
mental numbers for the five planets then follow. They are arranged 
similarly to the Ch‘ten-Han Shu fundamental numbers for the planets 
which have been analyzed by R. Henseling (Cf. part I). Here we shall 
examine closely only the numbers for Jupiter in order to show the differ- 
ence in their computation as compared with the earlier numbers. The 
numbers for the other planets will be merely tabulated. 

Fundamental Numbers for Jupiter: 


(Ja) The Period JAJA is 4327. (In 4725 years Jupiter makes 4327 
revolutions. From this may be computed that a single revo- 
lution requires 398146414729, days. Expressed decimally, 
398.846 days.) 

(Jb) The Day-number H 4 is 4725. (See Ja.) 

(Jc) The number of accumulated months #41 is 13. (One revolu- 
tion requires 398 days. Converted, this is 1341%9%5013 
months per revolution.) 

(Jd) The Monthly Excess is 41606. (The fractional part of a month 
from Jc.) 

(Je) The Monthly Rule A#® is 82213. (See Jc.) 

(Jf) The Major Excess Af# is 23. (If the 13 months [Jc] are con- 
verted into days, the result is 383°47%44 9 days; this is an ex- 
cess of 23 days over the 360-day round year, which corresponds 
to the 60-cycle.) 

(Jg) The Minor Excess is 847. (See Jf.) 

(Jh) The Empty Parts Hi are 93. (Jf contains the fraction 847449. 
To secure 94%49, 93449 must be added.) 

(Ji) The Entered-month Days AFF are 15. (The 398 day period of 
Jupiter exceeds the round month number of 383 days by 15 
days.) 

(Jk) The Day-excess is 14641. (This is the numerator of Ja.) 
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(Jl) The rule for the number of degrees for the day H FER is 17308. 
(This is the denominator of Ja.) 


(Jm) Accumulated Degrees are 33. (Jupiter’s course subtends 33 
10314 7308 degrees.) 
(Jn) The Excess of Degrees is 10314. (See Jm.) 


The conversion of degrees, years, months and days into other units, as is 
often done, is in accordance with the relative proportions given in the 
previous section—Fundamental Cycle Numbers. 
The numbers for the planets Mars, Saturn, Venus and Mercury are, 
according to the text: 
Mars Saturn Venus Mercury 
Period 9196 5830 11908 
Day number 9415 4661 1989 
Accumulated months 13 9 1 
Monthly excess 138637 98405 217660 
Month-rule 172824 110770 226252 
Major excess 54 25 29 
Minor excess 348 731 499 
Empty parts 592 209 449 
Entered-month days 23 26 27 
Day-excess 2163 281 44805 
Rule for the number of degrees of 
36384 23320 47631 
12 292 57 
29451 281 44805 


These numbers are followed in the text of the Hou-Han Shu by a series 
of planetary formulae. These we do not translate since they are not 
necessary for determining the genuiness of texts. They present nothing 
essentially new. 

Then follows a survey of the movements of the five planets, which also 
is presented in tabular form (Table 1 a, b). The chapter closes with a 
survey of the extension of the lunar stations and the length of the 24 
parts of the year S$ ; these we do not present. 

The statements from the Hou-Han Shu under Zd and Ze make possible 
a determination of the accuracy of the astronomical data for the sun and 
moon. Thus: 

Hou-Han Shu . Actual Value 
1. Length of the year... 365.250 days 365.2422 days 
2. Length of the month.. 29.5308 days 29.53059 days 
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Planetary data may be derived from the period number and day num- 
ber; for instance, Jupiter makes 4327 revolutions in 4725 years. The 
results thus obtained are presented in the table below, it being necessary 
to double the result for Venus and Mercury since the text provides the 
data for half revolutions only. Thus: 


Hou-Han Shu Actual Value Deviation 
Jupiter ... 398.8459 398.8840 +0.031d —=+0h55m 
779.5324 779.9360 +0.4036d —= +9h41m 
Saturn ... 378.0594 378.0918 +0.0324d —= +0h47m 
Venus .... 584.0241 583.9213 —0.1028d —= —2h2gm 
Mercury .. 115.8813 115.8774 —0.00394 —= —Oh 6m 


The Hou-Han values are thus remarkably accurate. The deviation of 
Mars is greatest since this planet has the greatest eccentricity in its orbit, 
which renders a determination of its synodic revolution most difficult. 
The values given vary only one-fourth as much as the San-t‘ung calendar 
of the earlier Han period and thus indicate progress.** 

A number of formulae for the Ssi-fén calendar are given in this sec- 
tion. The list is not complete, as only fourteen formulae, according to 
Hou-Han Shu 13, 2b*°-4b*, are given. They are intended to give an in- 
sight into the astronomical thought and calculation of this period. Fur- 
thermore, some of these formulae will be later (in part IV) employed in 
calculations designed to prove whether or not texts are genuine. We 
present first the translated formula, then an example of our selection 
calculated by means of the formula. This serves to clarify what is often 
a complicated text better than would a detailed explanation. The manner 
of investigation is exactly the same as that employed with respect to the 
formulae of the Earlier Han period (Cf. part II, SBAW 1933, 209-229), 
thus making possible a comparison of the formulae of the Earlier Han 
period with those of the Later Han, and permitting the characteristic 
differences to be recognized. 


Formula 1 (p. 2b’°): Calculation of the year number in the current 
pu-year: the number of years passed since the beginning of time is 
divided by the yiian-rule (Za). The remainder is divided by the chi-rule 
(Zb). The number thus gotten, beginning with the Heaven-chi and 
calculating exclusively, is the cht being entered; the remainder is the 
number of the current year in the chi. If this is divided by the pu-rule 


**The astronomical calculations of this part were performed by Dr. Rolf 
Mueller of Potsdam. 


4 
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(Zd), the result, beginning with the chia-tzii-pu and calculating exclu- 
sively, is the current pu; the remainder is the current year in the pu. 
Designating it from the year symbol in the current chi and reckoning it 
up, [one gets as a result] the position of Jupiter for the desired year (see 
Table 3). #2A S65, ATHERA LIC. MRUAIERZ . PP BHE 
KARAAMW ATA RC RRCIESS ARE BU. EER, FER 
HEBEL RRA CTAB. Hi A RR. BU PAR 
BH tr 2 HL, BD ATR EA RITEE. 

Example for Formula 1: Hou-Han Shu 12, 5b, states that 2,760,000 
years passed from the beginning of time until the capture of the unicorn 
as reported in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu. 275 years then elapsed until the begin- 
ning of the Han dynasty, and a further 45 years until the year 161 B. C.; 
thus the year 161 B.C. is the year 2,760,320. This number is then 
divided according to the formula by the yiian-rule (Za 4560) which 
gives a result of 605 yiian-cycles, with a remainder of 1520 years. This 
is divided by the chi-rule (Zb 1520) which yields 1 with no remainder. 
Since the calculation was exclusive the 1 becomes 2. Thus the year falls 
in the second chi-cycle, and is the first year of this second chi-cycle of 
the 606th yiian-cycle. 

Further example for Formula 1: I calculate now the year 61 B.C.: 
2760420 ~ 4560 — 605 yiian, remainder 1620. 16201520 —1, re- 
mainder 100. This remainder is divided by the pu-rule (Zd — 76), giv- 


ing 1 and a remainder of 24.1** We calculate exclusively, and find 
ourselves, therefore, in the 25th year of the second pu of the second chi- 
cycle of the 606th yiian-cycle. From Table 3, where this year may be 
found in column 2, row 2, we must proceed 24 symbols beyond symbol 


14a [EpIToRS’ NOTE: There is no doubt that a very literal interpretation of 
Formula 1 forces us to establish for the year 61 B.C. the equation A #5 <- BY 
= 24. It is questionable, therefore, whether Dr. Eberhard is justified in using 
25 in Examples for Formulae 3, 6, and 10. In Example for Formula 5 he has 
used 24, but the apparent inconsistency could be explained by insisting that the 
calculation here was directly for the year 62 B. C. Yet in this case one could 
object that an inconsistency is to be found in the use of an Intercalary Excess 
of 16. The latter number, being good for 61 B. C., should, presumably, be used 
only with a 25, since the Intercalary Excess for 62 B.C. is not 16, but (according 
to our calculation) 9. At this writing we can do no more than indicate what 
appears to the uninitiate to be an inconsistency, and we wonder if Eberhard’s 
choice in such cases has not been governed by an attempt to get results accord- 
ing with Hoang’s Concordance. To us, however, it would seem better to recal- 
culate with these formulae the calendar actually in usé under the Hou-Han from 
85 A.D. on. We see no reason why they should be valid for the details of 62 
and 61 B.C.] 
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33 (= ping-shén) and arrive at symbol 57 (= kéng-shén), the cyclical 
designation of the year 61 B.C. If the quotient of the division by 1520 
is 1 we must use the row (Table 3) called Heaven-chi; if it is 2, the row 
Earth-chi; if zero, then row Man-chi.1® The individual symbols in the 
rows are always 76 symbols apart. Each row has 20 symbols (20 X 76=—= 
1520) corresponding to the chi cycle; the sum of the three rows (3 X 20 
X 76 = 4560) corresponds to the yiian cycle. This formula thus serves 
only for the calculation of the position of a civil year in the astronomical 
system, and therewith the calculation of the cyclical designation of the 
year. 
Formula 2 (p. 2b'"): On eclipses of the moon. (Cf. Formula 14.) 


Formula 3 (p. 3b'°): Calculation of the celestial norm KIE. From 
the number of the current year in the pu cycle, 1 is subtracted. The re- 
mainder is multiplied by the chang month (Zg). The full number of 
chang-rules (Zf) [contained in the preceding calculation] is called the 
Accumulated Months. [Any] remainder is Intercalary Excess F@R. If 
this remainder exceeds 12, the year has an intercalary month. 

Example for Formula 3: I calculate to determine whether the year 
61 B.C. has an intercalary month. First, the calculation of Formula 1 
must be made. The result attained (see above) was that the year 61 B. C. 
is the 25th current year. I subtract 1 from 25, and the 24 thus obtained 
is multiplied by 235 (Zg) yielding 5640. I compute the number of 
chang-rules (Zf— 19) by dividing by 19, get 296 Accumulated Months 
and an Intercalary Excess of 16; thus there is an intercalary month 
since the remainder exceeds 12. 

Formula 4 (p. 3b’): Calculation of a day of the new moon #§H 
of the Celestial Norm. The number of Accumulated Months in the cur- 
rent pu-year is multiplied by the number of the pu-days (Zk). The full 
number of pu-months (Ze) is called the Accumulated Days. The re- 
mainder is the Minor Excess. The number of Accumulated Days is 


15 [Eprrors’ NOTE: Dr. Eberhard’s explanation fits his Table 3 which is labeled 
in accordance with Ch‘ien Ta-hsin’s $¥7C Mf suggestion (cf. WANG Hsien-ch‘ien, 
Hou-Han Shu Chi Chieh, Hou-Han Chih $F Sege , FT BEAR , FETE 3, 9b**). 
It means, however, that in the series of three chi Man would be first, Heaven 
‘second, and Earth third. Li Jui 25 (cf. WANe Hsien-ch‘ien, op. cit. 3, 8b**) 
has given an interpretation of this Hou-Han Shu text which implies a re-naming of 
the rows in the Hou-Han Shu table reproduced as Eberhard’s Table 3, but which 
restores the more normal order Heaven, Earth, Man. He says: “If nothing is 
gotton [from the division by 1520; i.e., if the quotient is zero] it is the Heaven- 
chi; if one is gotten, it is the Earth-chi; if two is gotten, it is the Man-chi.” 


IRATE, RAC. Fe, BRAC. =, BARI 
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divided by 60. The remainder is the Major Excess. Designating it from 
the symbol of the current pu (see Table 3) and calculating it exclusively, 
the day of the new moon of the 11th month of the previous year accord- 
ing to the Celestial Norm results. If the Minor Excess exceeds 441, the 
month is major. To determine the new moon of the following month 29 
is added to the Major Excess and 499 to the Minor. If the Minor Excess 
becomes hereby a full pu-month, it will be necessary to add 1 to the 
Major Excess above. One calculates its designation as above. 

Example for Formula 4: We calculate the day of the new moon for 
the 11th month of the year previous to the year 61 B.C. The number 
of Accumulated Months in the year 61 B.C. was, according to the ex- 
ample for Formula 3, 296. I multiply 296 by the number of pu-days 
(Zk = 27759) which is 8216664. I count the full pu-months by dividing 
by 940 (Ze), which yields 8741 Accumulated Days with a Minor Excess 
of 124. The number of Accumulated Days is then divided by 60. The 
result is 145 with a Major Excess of 41. I now can use Table 3. The 
year in question is, according to Formula 1, in the second pu. Thus, for 
this calculation column 2, row 1 (40 = kuei-mao) is employed. 40 plus 
41 is 81. In the 60-cycle 81 again becomes 21 (by dividing by 60). The 
new moon of the 11th month of the year preceding 61 B. C.—December 
62 B.C., has the cyclical designation chia-shén. 

Formula 5 (p. 4a’): (This formula appears in mutilated form owing 
to numerous omissions. Commentators ** have reconstructed it; it reads 
as follows:) According to another method of calculation, the Major 
Period (Zq = 343335) is multiplied by the number of the current year 
of the pu; the Celestial Period (Zh = 1461) is multiplied by the Inter- 
calary Excess. The result of the latter computation is then subtracted 
from that of the first. Full pu-months (Ze = 940) are subtracted and 
counted. They are the accumulated days. Full 60’s are set aside. The 
remainder is the Major Excess. Designating it.from the symbol of the 
current pu and calculating exclusively (Table 3), the result is the day 
of the new moon according to the Celestial Norm. 

Example for Formula 5: In many instances in Hou-Han Shu 13 a 
second method of calculation is presented, which is usually simpler than 
the first. Here again we consider the same year as in the previous ex- 
ample. The current year according to Formula 3 is 24. 24 is then 
multiplied by 343335 (Zq) yielding 8240040. The Intercalary Excess of 
16 (according to Example for Formula 3) is multiplied by 1461 (Zh). 


1¢ [Eprrors’ Note: Cf. Wana Hsien-ch‘ien, op. cit. 3, 11b*-*.] 
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The result is 23376, which is then subtracted from 8240040, leaving 
8216664. This number is then divided by 940 (Ze). The result is 8741, 
with a remainder of 1064. 8741 is divided by 60, making 145, with a 
remainder of 41. As in the case of Formula 4 Table 3 is employed; 40 
is added, the full cycle of 60 is subtracted. The result of 21 is the 
cyclical symbol of the new-moon day of the 11th month of the year pre- 
ceding 61 B.C., as above. The celestial norm indicates that the civil 
year begins with the cyclical symbol tzi% (1), the terrestrial norm ch‘ou 
(2) and man’s norm yin (3) the (so-called Chou, Yin, and Hsia cal- 
endars). If a year begins with the symbol ¢zi it is an indication that 
the beginning of the civil and astronomical years coincide (winter 
solstice). 


Formula 6 (p. 4a?): The calculation of the 24 parts (chi 9) of 
the year: From the number for the current year of the pu, 1 is sub- 
tracted and the remainder multiplied by the excess of days (Zo = 168). 
Full chung-rules (Zp = 32) are added; this is the Major Excess. The 
remainder is called the Minor Excess. Full 60’s are set apart from the 
Major Excess. The remainder is determined according to the table of 
year names (Table 3) and by calculating exclusively the date of the 
winter solstice for the previous year is found. 

Example to Formula 6: I will calculate the winter solstice of the year 
preceding 61 B. C. The year 61 B. C. was the 25th year of the current pu- 
cycle (according to Example 2 under Formula1). I multiply 25 (the state- 
ment that 1 is to be subtracted must be a mistake in the text) by 168 
(Zo), making 4200. This I divide by 32 (Zp) and the result is a Major 
Excess of 131 and a Minor Excess of 8. I now divide 131 by 60, making 
2, with a remainder of 11. Since the calculation of Example 2 under 
Formula 1 indicates that the year 61 B.C. falls in the second pu of the 
second cycle (see above), it will be necessary to employ symbol 33 (ping- 
shén) which appears in Table 3, column 2, row 2. To this is added 11. 
The day of the winter solstice is thus indicated by the cyclical symbol 44. 
Recalculation shows, then, that the winter solstice occurs in December 
of the year 62 B.C. The manner of computation in this instance is 
similar to that of the San-t‘ung calendar (Cf. part IT). 


Formula 7 (p. 4a*): If the second of the parts of the year is desired, 
15 should be added to the Major Excess, and 7 to the Minor. 

Notation to Formula 7: This is merely an elaboration and an addition 
to Formula 6 based upon the statements which appear in Zm. Therein 
it was stated that the length of one of the 24 parts of the year (chi) was 
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15% days. Thus if a second of these ch‘i is desired it will be necessary 
to add 15 days to the Major Excess (days) and 7 fractions to the Minor 
Excess (fractions). 

Formula 8 (p. 4a°): Calculation of the position of the intercalary 
month. The intercalary excess is subtracted from the chang-rule (Zf) 
and the remainder is multiplied by 12. The full chang-intercalations 
(Zn) are computed. Full 4’s also yield a unit(?).*7 The number begins 
with the eleventh month of the previous year. That which is not in- 
cluded is the intercalary month. Or by calculating forwards and back- 
wards it may be determined by the chung and ch‘t. 

Example to Formula 8: This formula bears a close relationship to 
Formula 3. I calculate the position of the intercalary month for the 
year 61 B.C. According to the example under Formula 3, the Inter- 
calary Excess in this year was 16. I subtract, therefore, 16 from the 
chang-rule (Zf = 19), leaving a remainder of 3. This I multiply by 12, 
making 36. I then compute the full chang-intercalations (Zn—7). 
There are 5 (5 X 7 = 35). The count begins with the 11th month of 
the previous year. Thus the fourth month is indicated. 

The sentence followed by a question-mark appears to be an insertion. 
In the last line it is stated that it is possible to determine the position 
of the intercalary month by a mere counting of the parts of the year, 
which is in accordance with a very old rule. 

Formula 9 (p. 4a’) : Calculation of the first quarter and the full moon. 
To the number of the Major and Minor Excess there is added, in the case 
of the new moon, 7 to the former, and 359% to the latter. If the Minor 
Excess amounts to a full chang-month (Zg = 235), the result of 1 
should be added to the Major Excess. If the designating (the symbol 
for the day) is made according to the rule, the first determination is that 
for the first quarter. By further addition, the full moon, the last quarter, 


17 [Eprrors’ Nore: In these formulae jj means literally “fill with” or, 
mathematically, “divide by.” It seems to be used when the whole-number in 
the resulting quotient has further use in the calculation, whereas KR or 
is used when that quotient is abandoned. Consequently, jmPQI_-apFgR— 
could be translated: “In the division [in the case of remainders of] 4 or more 
one also gets a whole.” The critics do not suggest it, but the text would be better if 
it read here AN} PGIA_-LIRF4—-, Eberhard’s translations are often very 
peculiar, and in this instance the preceding statement ji BYBfG— was 
translated “Die vollen chang-Schaltungen (Zn) rechnet man zusammen.” A 
more literal, and at the same time better, translation. would be, “ Dividing by 
the chang-intercalation number(=7) get the wholes.” Naturally, we have not 
been able to correct all the author’s translations.] 
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and finally the day of the new moon ?* are obtained. If the Minor Excess 
for half or full moon is less than 260 it should be multiplied by the 100 
parts (of the day). Each full pu-month (Ze = 940) results in one part 
of the day. The remainder is added as 1 day if it approximates the mid- 
night of a chieh- @i and ch‘i-division *® (that is, the 24 parts of the year). 

Notations to Formula 9: The day is divided into 100 parts. These 
100 parts are classed as day and night parts. The shortest day, that of 
the winter solstice, contains 55 night parts. This multiplied by the pu 
month number yields 51700 (55 X 940), the number of time units of 
the day of the winter solstice from sunset to sunrise. The period from 
sunset to midnight, or from midnight to sunrise contains % this number 
—25850. The number 260 expresses in round numbers the mean in 
hundreds. When multiplied by 100 it becomes comparable to 25850. This 
part of the formula, therefore, makes it possible to avoid with respect to 
the exact date of the full moon small inaccuracies which were found in 
the formulae of the Earlier Han period. The first part of the formula 
is based upon the statements under Ze, according to which the month has 
2949% 49 days. A quarter of this is 7359%/94. 

Formula 10 (p. 4a'°): Investigation relative to the mo-part or “ exact 
divisibility.” The number of years elapsed in the current pu, less 1 is 
multiplied by the mo-number. Full day-rules become units, which are 
called Accumulated mo. The remainder is the mo-excess. The Accu- 


mulated mo are multiplied by the General Rule. Full mo-rules create 
units called Major Excess. The remainder is Minor Excess. In the case 
of the Major Excess full 60’s are divided out. The balance is retained 
with the “table for determining the pu name” (Table 3) and thus, 
calculating exclusively, the mo-day after 7° the winter solstice of the pre- 
vious year is found. 


18 [Epirors’ NoTE: Add “of the following month.”] 

1° [EpITors’ NoTE: We find Eberhard’s German very obscure: Der Rest wird, 
wenn es nahe bei den chieh- und ch‘i-Abschnitten (also den 24 Jahresteilen) bei 
Mitternacht ist, als 1 Tag hinzugefiigt. The Chinese reads: AN CRI 
Ra ZEA , A HH, and would seem to signify literally: “As for 
the remainder, when this number [the quotient of the preceding division?] 
approximates midnight of a chieh-ch‘i [the division coming at the beginning of 
the month], it is added in to form a day.” We make this translation with all 
reserves, and call attention to the fact that for By Li Jui (see note 15) would 
read ff which permits us to translate “when midnight of a chieh-ch‘i is 
approximated [by the preceding quotient].”’] 

*° [Eprrors’ Nore: The text reads literally: “As for its remainder, designat- 
ing it by the pu-symbol [Table 3] and calculating out exclusively, [one gets 
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If the next mo-day is desired, 69 is added to the Major Excess, 4 to 
the Minor. If the Minor Excess becomes a full mo-rule it is added to 
the Major Excess. The remaining calculation is as above. If no balance 
remains it is “ exactly divisible.” 

Example to Formula 10: I calculate the mo-part for the year 61 B.C. 
According to Formula 1, this year is the 25th of the current pu-cycle. 
24 is, therefore, the base number. Multiplication by the mo-number 
(Zl = 21) yields 504. Division by the day-rule (Zi==4) yields 126 
accumulated mo, and a mo-excess of 0. The accumulated mo are multi- 
plied by the General Rule (Zm = 487). The resulting 61362 is divided 
by the mo-rule (Zn = 7). The Major Excess is then 8766, and there is 
no Minor Excess. The Major Excess is divided by 60 which leaves a 
remainder of 6. According to the usual method of calculation with Table 
3 (see above), 40 is added and, the calculation being exclusive, the 46 
becomes 47. Thus the cyclical symbol of the mo-day following the winter 
solstice of the year 62 B. C. (the year preceding 61 B.C.) is combination 
No. 47. 

According to the explanations under Zm to Zp the mo-part is that 
fraction of a day which results from the fact that the 24 parts of the 
year have 1574 days which as a practical matter must be counted as 15 
days. Equalization occurs only every 4 years. This is called Exact 
Divisibility. At such times the mo-day and the day of the winter solstice 
coincide. 


Formula 11 (p. 4a’*) : According to another method the Minor Excess 
of the winter solstice is multiplied by 15, and the product is subtracted 
from the General Rule (Zm = 487). The full mo-rules (Zn—=7) are 
units. This is the mo-day following the winter solstice. 

Example to Formula 11: According to the example under Formula 6 
the minor excess in the year 61 B.C. was 8. Multiplying by 15 makes 
120. 487 minus 120 leaves 367. Dividing by 7 yields 52, with a re- 
mainder of 3. Thus the symbol of the mo-day falls 3 days after the 
cyclical symbol of the day of the winter solstice. This was determined 
to be 44 in Example for Formula 6. We find in Formula 10 that the 
mo-day has the symbol 47. It is a peculiarity of the Hou-Han Shu to 
present in many cases two methods of calculation, the second of which is 


the cyclical designation of] the mo-day previous to the winter solstice of the 
preceding year.” For the {ff which we translate in italics Hui Tung Bhi 
[cf. Wang Hsien-ch‘ien’s edition; see note 15] says that the Ch‘ien-hsiang calendar 
reads 4%. For the following #% in our text the Ch‘ien-hsiang calendar has X.] 
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usually simpler than the first. This peculiarity probably has its explana- 
tion in the development of the Hou-Han calendar. 

Formula 12 (p. 4b'): Calculation of the degree during the conjunc- 
tion. The number of accumulated days in the current pu-cycle is multi- 
plied by the pu-month (Ze = 940). Full periods (Zq = 343335) are 
subtracted. Full pu-months (Ze = 940) resulting from the balance are 
units which are called Accumulated Degrees. The remainder forms the 
Excess Degree-parts. To the accumulated degrees there are added the 
21 degrees of tou >} as well as the 235 parts. This is then divided by 
the number of degrees; the remainder is the degree during the con- 
junction. 

If the altitude of the next conjunction is desired, 29 is added to the 
degrees, and 499 to the parts. If the fractions amount to a full pu-month 
(Ze = 940), one more degree results. If it is contained in the tow (lunar 
station), the 235 parts are divided by it. 

Example to Formula 12: In the year 61 B. C. the number of accumu- 
lated days, according to the example under Formula 4, was 8741. These 
are multiplied by 940 (Ze). The product of 8216540 is divided by 
343335 (Zq). The result is 23, with a remainder of 319835. This is 
divided by 940 (Ze). This results in 340, with a balance of 235 Excess 
Degree-parts.” 21 is added to 340 because the winter solstice falls in 
the 21st degree of the lunar station tow—more exactly in the 214 
degree (21235445). This 14 degree is expressed as 235 parts of 940 
which must be added to the Excess Degree-parts. Had the resulting 
number of degrees exceeded 36514, it would have been necessary 
to divide by 36514, and the remainder would have been the number of 
degrees; but in the case presented the degree is 310 ** and 470 parts of 
940. At the next conjunction the sun, which advances daily 1 degree, 
has advanced 2949%49 degrees since the month contains 2949%49 days. 
If the resulting degree part is less than 1, it is necessary to calculate 
with the Excess Degree-parts. 

Formula 13 (p. 4b*): According to another method the Intercalary 
Excess is multiplied by the Celestial Period (Zh = 1461) and the result 
is subtracted from the Major Period (Zq = 343335). The remainder is 
divided by Ze (— 940) and to the whole number of this quotient are 
added the 2114 degrees of the tow. Then the degree of the conjunction 
in the celestial norm is obtained. 


*1 [EpiTors’ NOTE: It is our understanding that this ought to be 340 + 21, 
or 361.] 
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Example to Formula 13: In the same example the intercalary excess 
(example under Formula 3) was 16. If this is multiplied by 1461 the 
product is 23376. 343335 less 23376 is 319959. This number is divided 
by 940. To the result of 340 are added the 2144 degrees as in the case 
of Formula 12. The result is 361 degrees and 14 part. A small remain- 
ing part of a degree has been disregarded in this calculation. If this 
remaining degree-part is considered, the result of both calculations 
(Formulae 12 and 13) is the same. 

We omit the further numerous formulae for calculating the degrees 
of sun and moon, as well as a part of the formulae for calculating eclipses 
(relative to Formula 2 which was also omitted) and present as a final 
example the following Han formula for eclipse calculation. 


Formula 14 (p. 5b"): According to another method one divides the 
number of years elapsed since the beginning of time by the number of 
the year (Zu = 513). The remainder [is multiplied by the chang month 
Hi (Zg— 235). In the case of a full chang-rule (Zf = 19) units result 
which are called] Accumulated Months. This is multiplied by 112, and 
the full numbers of the month (Zw = 135) are subtracted 7? from the 
product. From the balance, in the case of full eclipse-rules (Zx = 23), 
units are derived. This is the eclipse after the Celestial Norm. 

Example for Formula 14: The text of this moon-eclipse formula is 
incomplete. The text lacks the portion placed in square brackets.”* 

The following is a computation for the second eclipse of the year 89 
A.D. The number of years elapsed to that date was 2760569 (see the 
statement in Example for Formula 1). A division by 513 (Zu) results 
in a quotient of 5381, with a remainder of 116, and this multiplied by 
235 (Zg) yields 27260. This in turn is divided by 19 (Zf), with a result 
of 1434 Accumulated Months and a balance—the intercalary excess—of 
14.. The product of the multiplication of 1434 by 112 is 160608 which, 
divided by 135 (Zw), nets 1189 with a remainder of 93. This remainder 
must be converted into full units of 23. It will be necessary to take five 
units, since 4 & 23 is only 92. This latter would be the number for the 
first eclipse of the year. The second eclipse of a year is always 57%; 
months later than the first. In round numbers, therefore, our result is 10. 
Converting to the Celestial Norm, and taking cognizance of the fact that 


#2 [Eprrors’ NoTE: The text reads 3 which signifies “divide,” and in his 
example below Eberhard divides.] 

#8 [Epitors’ NOTE: Eberhard has translated in accordance with Li Jui’s emenda- 
tion (see note 15 and Wane Hsien-ch‘ien, op. cit. 3, 16b*”).] 
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the year elapsed in the meantime contained an intercalary month which 
‘was not counted, it is found that the eclipse occurs in the 8th month. 

This example is also discussed by the commentator ** on Hou-Han Shu 
12. His manner of calculation is similar, although it is somewhat abbre- 
viated. He obtains the same number of accumulated months as I, but 
he then multiplies by 23 (Zx) and the product of 32982 is divided by 
135 (Zw) from which he receives a quotient of 244, with a remainder 
of 42. In order to increase this remainder of 42 to 270 (2 X 135 for 
computing the second eclipse), it is necessary to add 10 X 23 (230 plus 
42 = 272). Counting 10 months beyond the celestial norm, it is deter- 
mined, if cognizance is taken of the intercalary month which fell between, 
that the eclipse occurs in the 8th month. The number 112 in our 
formula simplifies the calculation somewhat; it is secured by subtracting 
23 from 135. 

The basic character and the method of treatment of all these formulae 
is the same; they are readily understandable if we examine the evolution 
of the fundamental numbers. The year desired is always first converted 
into the current year of the major cycle; thus it is fixed from an astro- 
nomical point of view. By substituting in the various formulae the 
current year may be then readily converted into months, days, or other 
time units; then by simple counting or division of the eclipse-, new 
moon-, 60-, or other cycle elapsed in this interval of years, months, days, 
or other units, the result is obtained. This method was already in use 
in the Earlier Han period, also in the Shih Chi; it is found to have been 
in use later as well. In many respects the formulae of the Ssi-fén 
calendar are more unwieldly and less intelligible than the earlier and 
later ones ; this is their special characteristic. 

Each of these old Chinese calendars had two requirements to fulfill: 
first, it must be astronomically as correct as possible; second, it must 
present that numerical harmony, in which there was a firm belief, between 
the universe, earth, and man. It was this numerical harmony which was 
the true world bond, which kept everything in its place and made a 
“cosmos” of the world. The two requirements are contradictory be- 
cause the periods of the sun, the moon, and the planets do not bear a 
simple numerical relationship to one another; and it is far less possible 
to discover such a numerical relationship between celestial and terrestrial 


24 [Epirors’ NOTE: Eberhard wrote “vom Kommentator,” whereas “a com- 
mentator,” or more specifically Li Jui, is better. Cf. Wana Hsien-ch‘ien, op. 
cit. 2, 18a°-*1,] 
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events. The fulfillment of this demand always resulted, therefore, in a 
sort of compromise. 

The San-t‘ung calendar realized the second condition of numerical har- 
mony in a beautiful and perfect manner, but astronomically it was not 
as accurate as it might have been. Investigations relative to the exacti- 
tude of old Chinese astronomical observations, and the drawing of a con- 
clusion therefrom as to the then prevailing standards of astronomy, must 
always be predicated upon this situation. The Ssi-fén calendar of the 
Later Han period gives more emphasis to the astronomical side. The 
numerical harmony is not as perfectly expressed. 


The later Han period is important in the history of Chinese astronomy. 
This period marks the transition from the equatorial to the ecliptical 
system. The first tendencies to transformation appear, to be sure, in the 
early Han period, but this new phase now finds complete development. 
The new celestial theory, the hun-t‘ien TR (cf. A. Forxe, World Con- 
ception of the Chinese, London, 1925, p. 18), fitted into this new con- 
ception which became more and more dominant during the Han period. 
Finally this concept prevailed and displaced the older Kai-t‘ien BR 
system. The latter appears to have still prevailed about the beginning 
of the Christian era. It was adhered to by the Secret Books, the Chou-pi 
(see chapter IV), and by numerous authors, such as for instance Yang 
Hsiung. It considered the heavens to be a hemisphere which lay upon 
the convex earth. This renders the concept of the planetary orbits some- 
what complex and offers even more difficulties with respect to the orbits 
of the sun and moon. The ideas would have to be extremely complicated 
if it were sought to explain all celestial events in accordance with this 
theory ; one must imagine numerous spheres in various positions. 

The new system avoids all this and conceives the heavens as a globe 
comparable to an eggshell in which is situated the earth as the yolk of 
an egg. It was responsible for the construction of numerous astronomical 
instruments, particularly the celestial globe and, later, others which 
would have been extremely complicated if applied to the Kai-t‘ien system. 


IV. EXAMINATION OF TExTs THROUGH APPLICATION OF THE METHODS 
OF THE CALENDAR OF THE Hov-HAN PeEriop 


Of the texts which are thought to have been falsified, besides the 
Tso Chuan, the Chu-shu Chi-nien—the Bamboo Annals—is of most in- 
terest. The text was found in the Chin # period and was admittedly 
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revised. The possibility thus results that the revision of the astronomical 
parts of the Bamboo Annals was done in the light of the astronomical 
knowledge of that later time. The astronomical formulae used might 
have been those of the Hou-Han period. Only two dates in the Bamboo 
Annals can be verified: two solar eclipses—the one, the famous Shih 
Ching eclipse of the year 776 B. C. which has been the subject of research 
by W. Hartner ***; the other, the eclipse of the Shu Ching which, accord- 
ing to the Bamboo Annals, took place in the year 1948 B. C. Hartner has 
shown that this solar eclipse of the Shth Ching could not have taken 
place in the year 776 B.C. because this eclipse was not visible in China, 
but since the Bamboo Annals mention specifically that it occurred in this 
year, this portion of the text of the Annals must have been falsified. In 
connection with the eclipse this correct notation appears, “ first day of 
the month.” Applying now Formula 1 to the year 776 B. C., the result- 
ing cyclical symbol is that which is given in the Bamboo Annals. Further 
computation is then made using Formulae 3 and 4. From this is de- 
rived the cyclical symbol 26, whereas the text of the Annals states it to 
be symbol 28. Our results agree with the tables of P. Hoang. Thus the 
investigation proves that the date of the solar eclipse, even in its pre- 
liminary stage—the date of the new moon—cannot have been calculated 
according to the formulae of the Hou-Han period. 

From the computation with respect to the solar eclipse in the year 
1948 B. C., the same year symbol as given in the text is derived, calculat- 
ing according to Formula 1. When Formulae 3 and 4 are applied, how- 
ever, gross inaccuracies of more than 20 cyclical symbols appear. Apply- 
ing other formulae to the above we find that an error in the number of 
the year must exist, and that instead of the fifth year of King Chung- 
k‘ang the sixth year is correct. Such manuscript errors are frequent in 
Chinese texts, particularly in the case of figures. It might be argued 
that the Bamboo Annals states the date according to the calendar then 
current in the year 1948 B. C., about which we have no certain knowledge. 
In this case, however, it would be possible to verify the eclipse. Since, 
however, no corresponding eclipse is found, this view can not hold. 

The computations for the year 1947 B.C., according to Formulae 3 
and 4, indicate the cyclical symbol 40 for the day of the new moon of 
the ninth month. According to the text the symbol is 47. The variation 
is considerable but it is rendered comprehensible by the following: The 
results of calculation for the year 776 B.C. according to the Hou-Han 


24a [Eprrors’ Note: 7'P 31, 188-236.] 
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formulae may vary by two symbols from the results of computations 
according to the T‘ang formulae; since the error is cumulative a differ- 
ence of seven symbols is possible for the year 1947 B.C. Thus, the 
variation may be traced to a cumulative error in the formula. Calcula- 
tion according to the T‘ang formulae produces the same cyclical symbol 
as the text of the Bamboo Annals. These calculations will be treated, 
therefore, in a special paragraph of this article. In any event, the in- 
vestigation reveals that this eclipse reported in the Bamboo Annals 
could not have been calculated according to the formulae of the Later 
Han period. 

Similarly, the dates marking the beginning of the Chou, Shang, and 
Hsia dynasties could not have been determined by means of the Hou-Han 
calendar, whereas they show evidences of the calendar methods of the 
early Han period (cf. Sinica, Franke-Festschrift) . 


An EXAMINATION IN THE LIGHT OF THE SuI AND T‘ANG CALENDAR 
METHODS OF THE DATES OF THE ECLIPSES OF THE SUN 
GIVEN IN THE Bamboo Annals 


Since both eclipses mentioned in the Bamboo Annals were not visible 
in China, and since the other dates were computed by neither the Hou- 
Han nor by the Ch‘ien-Han astronomical methods, but could have been 
added to the text during the Han period or shortly thereafter, it must 
be concluded that they were computed subsequently. Wang Kuo-wei has 
shown in his work in connection with the Bamboo Annals that both of 
the eclipse dates were apparently not included in the oldest form of the 
texts that we can reconstruct, but he shows that the dates of the eclipses 
are mentioned in the Hsin T‘ang Shu (25, 1b—the eclipse of the year 
776 B.C.; 2%a, Ya—the eclipse of the year 1948 B.C.). The eclipse of 
the year 776 B. C. had already been discussed in Sui Shu 2%, 5b 
and its date computed. It is always said that recalculation had confirmed 
its occurrence. On the other hand, concerning the eclipse of the year 
1948 B.C., it is said that earlier research had incorrectly determined 
the year in which this eclipse occurred, and that a recalculation had shown 
that it transpired in the year mentioned. This is very strange. If the 
text of the Bamboo Annals had contained this passage it is probable that 
it would have been accepted as fact. No doubt would have occurred as 
to the year in which the eclipse supposedly took place. This finding 
indicates that a recomputation is quite likely. 
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A. Eclipse of the Year 776 B.C. 
1. Calculation According to the Methods of the Sui Calendar for the 


Year 608 A. D. 

In connection with this eclipse date the day of the new moon is 
calculated (as was done in the investigation based upon the Han 
astronomy). The formula in the Sui Shu (17, lla) reads: 
“The number of years elapsed since the beginning of time until 
the year in question is multiplied by the chang-month (5071). 
Full chang-years (410) result in units called Accumulated Months ; 
the remainder is Intercalary Excess. The Month Rule (33783) is 
multiplied by the Accumulated Months. Full (Day) Rules (1144) 
result in units known as Accumulated Days; the remainder is the 
Minor Excess. The Accumulated Days are divided by 60, the re- 
mainder is the Major Excess. Using chia-tzii and computing ex- 
clusively, the result is the day of the new moon, according to the 
Celestial Norm.” 

The year desired is calculated as follows: In Sui Shu 17, 10b, 
the year 608 A. D. is called the year 1427644, thus the year 776 
B. C. would be the year 1426261. Multiplication and division per- 
formed according to the formula shows the result to be cyclical 
symbol No. 28, as stated by the Bamboo Annals, and differing from 
the results of the Han calculation and the tables of Father Hoang. 


. Calculation According to the Methods of the Early T‘ang Calendar 

for the Year 626 A. D. 
In the Hsin T‘ang Shu (25, 2b) the formula for computing the 
date of the new moon reads: “ The chang-month (8361) is multi- 
plied by the Year Number. Full chang-years (676) result in units 
known as Accumulated Months. The units called Accumulated 
New-moon Days are derived from full Day Rules (13006), which, 
in turn, result from the multiplication of the Accumulated Months 
by the Month Rule (384075). The remainder is the Minor Excess. 
If full 60’s are subtracted from the number of days, the remainder 
is the Major Excess. This is determined in terms of the chia-tzii 
cycle and, computing exclusively, the day of the new moon accord- 
ing to the Celestial Norm is obtained.” 

The computation for the desired year is accomplished as follows: 
Hsin T‘ang Shu 25, 2b states that the year 626 A. D. has the year 
number 164348. Correspondingly, the year 776 B. C. would be the 
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year number 162947. All computation is made according to the 
text, the principle remaining always the same. The cyclical sym- 
bol No. 28 results as in the case of the previous formula. 


. Result. 


W. Hartner has shown that the eclipse in the 10th month of the 
year 776 B. C. was not visible in China. It must, therefore, have 
been recalculated. Our investigation shows that to obtain the re- 
sults given in the Bamboo Annals it only could have been calcu- 
lated by means of the formulae of the year 608 A.D. Thus, this 
part of the Bamboo Annals can have existed only since this time. 
The assignment of the statement of the Shih Ching, in which the 
year of the eclipse is not indicated, can also date only from the Sui 
period. This confirms a supposition expressed by W. Hartner. 


B. Eclipse of the Year 1948 B. C. 


1. Calculation According to the Methods of the Sui Calendar for the 


Year 608 A. D. 

The result of calculation according to the Sui formula for the new 
moon of the 9th month of the year 1948 B.C. deviates from that 
of the Bamboo Annals by about 20 cyclical symbols. The compu- 
tation is made for the year 1947 B.C. instead of the year 1948 
B.C. The resulting cyclical symbol 47 agrees with that of the text 
of the Annals. It is, however, not computed according to the Hsia 
calendar. If this is used, the cyclical symbol 46 results. 


. Calculation According to the Method of the Early T‘ang Calendar 


of the Year 626 A. D. 
Similarly, computation for the year 1948 B.C., according to this 
formula, leads to an entirely different symbol. If the computation 
is made for the year 1947 B. C., the cyclical symbol 46 results in- 
stead of the symbol 47 of the Annals. Calculation according to 
the Hsia calendar results in symbol 45. 


. Calculation According to the Method of the Later T‘ang Calendar 
of the Year 724 A. D. 

Computation is now made for the eclipse of the year 1948 B.C. 

with those formulae which, Hsin Tang Shu 27A, Va states, have 

confirmed the accuracy of the date. The formula reads (according 

to Hsin Tang Shu 27A, 1a and Chiu T‘ang Shu 34, 1b—the texts 

supplement each other): “The Ts‘é-shih #é$E (1110343) is 
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multiplied by the number of years elapsed. The results are the 
mean Accumulated Parts. Years are divided by the tieh-rule HEE 
(89773). The remainder is subtracted from the mean Accumu- 
lated Parts. Accumulated new moon parts result. Full ¢ung- 
tules yield days. Calculation then follows as before (namely, 
divided by 60 and the remainder treated according to the chia-tzt 
cycle) and the day of the new moon according to the Celestial 
Norm results.” 

This formula is at variance with the other new moon formulae 
in so far as the 24 parts of the year (“media”) are first calcu- 
lated before the new moon computation is begun. This accounts 
for the unusual division in the computation. The procedure is as 
follows: The year 724 A.D. is, according to Hsin T*ang Shu 
28a, 1a, year number 96,961,740. According to this the year 1948 
B. C. would be the year number 96,959,069. No result is obtained 
by computing on this basis. Calculation with the year 1947 B.C. 
yields the cyclical symbol No. 47 as in the Bamboo Annals. By 
using the Hsia calendar symbol 46 is obtained. 


. Result. 

The computations have shown that only the year 1947 B.C. could 
have been meant. The date was calculated in the T‘ang period 
according to the last mentioned formula and the result is stated to 
be the year 1948 B.C., 9th month, cyclical symbol 47. Our recal- 
culation shows that it must have been the year 1947 B.C., 9th 
month, cyclical symbol 47. According to this the Hsin T‘ang Shu 
contains an error in the text. This textual error is also found in the 
Bamboo Annals. The eclipse was actually not visible in China in 
either of the two years. It must, therefore, be recalculated, which 
could be done with the Sui formula as well as with the later 
T‘ang formula. This must be between the years 608 to 724 A. D. 
A notation in the text of the Tang Shu indicates that it was more 
probable that it was really recalculated in 724 A.D. The false 
year-date appears in the T“ang annals by error. This error, to- 
gether with the correct month and cyclical symbol was carried over 
into the present text of the Bamboo Annals. Thus, the two eclipse 
dates of the Bamboo Annals were subsequently entered, probably 
in the 8th Century. One difficulty must still be mentioned—the 
computation for the year 1947 B.C. was made throughout with 
the normal calendar, not with the so-called Hsia calendar. 
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According to tradition, the Chou Pi Suan Ching was written by Chou 
kung and dates from the beginning of the Chou period. It is today 
generally recognized that this is impossible. The high order of astronomy, 
the manner of calculation, as well as the terms and figures employed, pre- 
clude the possibility that the book dates from before the Han period. 
Only its precise date is doubtful. As for world-theory the Chou-pi 
recognizes the Kai-t‘ien theory (see above, ch. III, p. 220). It has the 
same status as the Huai-nan tzii and many later theorists. The attempts 
of the Chou Pi to determine the size of the world and the distance to the 
sun and the sky makes this obvious (cf. part B of the Chou Pt). The 
determination of the year’s length as 36544 days, and the length of the 
chang-month as 235 (see Zg), and the period of the moon as 13% 9, 
is important in order to fix the time of its origin. Numbers are em- 
ployed which appear in the early calendars, particularly in the Huat-nan 
tzii, as well as expressions which are typical of the San-t‘ung calendar. 
The length of the year is also given as 365235449 or 365449547969 days, 
the moon year as 354348645 or 354661% 7969, the leap year as 383 
847449, the month as 2949%,4,; also included are degrees expressed in 
fractions with a denominator of 17860 and the number 1461 (see Zh) ; 
finally, the cycles of chang (see Zi = 19 years), pu (see Zd = 6 years), 
sui (3 — 1520 years and corresponding to Zb), shou (fH = 4560, 
corresponding to Za) and chi (#® — 31920 years). The Pythagorean 
theorem 75 and calculation of circumferences wherein 3 is taken for 7, 
appear in the computations to which the first part of the Chou Pi is 
devoted. 

From this the following conclusion may be drawn: The division of the 
year into fractions with a denominator of 940 is first employed by the 
Huai-nan tzti, then in the Secret Books and in the Ssi-fén calendar. 
Similarly, the number 1461 is typical for the Huat-nan tzi and the 
Ssi-fén calendar. The other dates also similarly coincide with those of 
the Ssii-fén calendar; the elaboration of 940 to 17860 (19 940) is the 
only peculiarity which does not seem to appear elsewhere. The name sui 
for the cycle which is otherwise called chi (Zb), as well as the name 
shou for the yiian (Za) is strange; the numbers appear in the Hou-Han 
calendar. The elaboration of this cycle into a still greater chi-cycle is 


25 [Eprrors’ NoTE: It should be noted that only one special case of the 
Pythagorean theorem is treated in the Chou Pi, viz. that of a rectangular tri- 
angle with the sides 3, 4, and 5. There seems to be-no reason to suppose that 
the general concept of this theorem was recognized by the Chinese during the 
Han dynasty.] 
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a play upon cosmological speculations. The Pythagorean theorem appears 
to have been familiar to the Huai-nan tzi. The formula for computing 
circumference and the knowledge of ~, however, does not appear in the 
San-t‘ung calendar, although the Secret Books had them. 7 was cus- 
tomarily taken to be 3 in the early Hou-Han period. The method of 
calculation itself in the Chou-pi appears somewhat awkward; in some 
cases the Pythagorean theorem was employed by preference. Pure astro- 
nomical data, which could be verified with present-day means, are lacking 
in the book. 

I believe, therefore, that, owing to the presence of certain terms, to its 
purely mathematical computation, and to the application of the circum- 
ference formula, the Chou Pi can only be placed chronologically between 
the San-t‘ung calendar of the early Han period and the Ssti-fén calendar 
of the later Han period. Since the book was quoted at the end of the 1st 
Century A. D. it could not have had a later origin. 

Numerous other investigators have recently arrived at the same con- 
clusion (cf. AM, Franke-Festschrift, 9 (1933), 610). They also regard 
an earlier origin as impossible. 


a. Shang-shu Ta-chuan WEKE. 

This book exists today only in fragments which have been supplemented 
by quotations from widely varied works. It is supposed to have been 
written by Fu Shéng at the beginning of the Han period. In its present 
form it contains no astronomical statements which can be verified. In- 
vestigations into the cosmological speculations concerning the five ele- 
ments permit it to be said that the kind and complexity of these element- 
theories are not contradictory to the time officially given as that of its 
origin. In my opinion, a falsification at the end of the first Han period 
is improbable. 


b. The Secret Books. 

The Apocrypha and the Secret Books (see above, ch. I) are similarly 
preserved only in fragments and by quotations. These fragments no 
longer contain astronomical data which may be verified, nevertheless, 
they contain some material of interest which I list as follows: (a) state- 
ments concerning the sun: it advanced 1 degree daily, 36544 degrees per 
year (Yuian-ming-pao**). This corresponds to the statements of the 


°° [EpIToRs’ NOTE: (It is incredible that the author’s manuscript as presented 
for publication should have lacked the information, Chinese characters included, 
which we are forced to supply particularly in this and the following notes.) 
This is the Ch‘un-ch‘iu Wei Yiian-ming-pao FEpKRIL HP Hy, ; cf. Yi-han-shan- 
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early and the Ssii-fén calendars. Moon: it advances 13%9 degrees per 
day. The month has 2949%49 days (K‘ao-ling-wei*") ; this similarly 
corresponds to the Huai-nan tzi and the Ssi-fén system. Planets: the 
period of Saturn as given in the Yiian-ming-pao** is at variance with 
the periods given in other sources. Cycles: the Ming-li-hsii*® and the 
K‘ao-ling-yao *° show cycles of 304 (4 X 76), 760 (10 XK 76), 1520 (20 
X 76) and 4560 (60 < 76) years. This corresponds particularly well 
with the Ssi-fén calendar,** while in the Huai-nan tzii the 76 year period 
occurs but it does not play such an important rdle. Size of the world 
and world-theory: The K“ao-i-ju *? and K‘ao-ling-wei ** both define the 
size of a degree of the celestial sphere in agreement with the statements 
of the Hou-Han period. The K‘ao-ling-wei ** divides the circumference 
of the heavens into 36 “heads” BA of 101444 degrees each. This num- 
ber is unusual but the total is again the usual 36514 degrees. One of the 
Hsiao-ching ### Apocrypha,® as is apparent from its statements and 
degrees, reveals the world theory of Kat-t‘ien. Age of the world: the 
end-cycle as given by the Li Chi Tou-wei-i ** is a t‘ai-su AFR of 291,840 
years. This may be resolved into 64 X 4560 which corresponds to the 
usual ytian-cycle (Za), which itself is merely multiplied by the number 
64 of the I Ching. The Ming-li-hsii ** gives for the period from the 
close of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu to the Han period a cycle which was adopted by 
the Ssii-fén calendar. Similarly the final year of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period 
(year when the unicorn was captured) is fixed as the year 2,760,000 (see 
ch. III, Formula 1). This is essentially the material which is available 


fang Chi I-shu 74 (L5 REAR 58, where this particular item of information 
is given in ch. 2, 3a°.] 

27 [Epitors’ NOTE: We find no such book. This must be the Shang Shu Wet 
K‘ao-ling-yao fj HAS BM; cf. Yii-han-shan-fang Chi I-shu 53. P. 5a*.] 

2® [Eprrors’ NoTE: See note 26; ch. 2, 14a*-°.] 

** [Eprrors’ Nore: This is the COh‘un-ch‘iu Ming-li-hsi ZERKGYREFF; cf. 
Yii-han-shan-fang Chi I-shu 57. P. 5a°®-5b*.] 

*° [Epitors’ NoTE: See note 27. For this text we find in the Yii-han° edition 
only the cycle of 4560 years; cf. p. 9b’.] 

81 The cycle of 304 years is mentioned in Hou-Han Shu 60B, 5b; it is the life- 
time of one of the five elements (5 X 304 = 1520, a full cycle). 

82 [EpiTors’ NOTE: There is no such book. This must be the Ch‘un-ch‘iu Wet 
K‘ao-i-yu BRGE RRM; cf. Yii-han° 55, las] 

*3 [EpiTors’ NOTE: See note 27. P. 2a**.] 

84 [EprTors’ NOTE: See note 27. P. 5a?.] 

85 [EpiTrors’ NOTE: Nine such books are given in Yii-han° 58!] 

*¢ [Eprrors’ nore: f@#e=}- Meee cf. Yii-han® 54, 1a®.] 

*7 [Epirors’ Nore: See note 29. P. la’®.] 
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to us from the preserved portions of the Apocrypha. We note that they 
contain no material of ancient character; we have no cause, therefore, 
for doubt as to the statements of Chang Héng (Hou-Han Shu 89, 5b-6a), 
who places their origin in the time of Wang Mang or shortly before. It 
could not be much later since they were already used in the Hou-Han 
calendar and were repeatedly quoted in the Hou-Han period. 


UNICORN AND Lunar ECLIPsE CYCLE 


The number 2,760,000 has been mentioned several times as the num- 
ber of the current year in the last year of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period, the 
year of the unicorn’s capture. The magnitude of the number which is 
purely artificial need provide no astonishment since the first year, accord- 
ing to the count of the present year, was always chosen by the various 
calendars as one in which all the cycles of sun, moon, and the planets 
began simultaneously, thus representing a “complete beginning.” It is, 
however, noteworthy that the number for this year is a round sum. The 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu concludes with the year of the unicorn’s capture. The Shih 
Chi also concludes with the capture of a unicorn in the year 122 B.C. 
(or better, 121 B. C.). At least, this is the theory in both cases. Let us 
examine these two statements by substituting the number of the current 


year. 
A. Ch‘un-ch‘iu Unicorn B. Han Unicorn 


2,760,000 =a: 5,380 X 513 (Zu) +60 a: 5,380 X 513 (Zu) +7 X 60 
b: 20,440 x 135 (Zw) +60 b: 20,447 x 135 (Zw) +15 (= 6%) 
c: 120,000 X 23 (Zx) ec: 120,015 X 23 (Zx) + 15 (= 6%) 


The solution is noteworthy—it clearly indicates that an astronomical 
significance was attributed to the final year of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period. 
Aa, Ab and Ac all indicate a lunar eclipse cycle (see ch. III). Ac is 
particularly obvious. The capture of the unicorn of the Han period also 
shows obvious relationship to the cycles of lunar eclipses. On the other 
hand, there is a purely numerical relationship to the capture of the 
unicorn of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu. The coincidence in the B column is not as 
good because the year 104 B.C., which is important for the T’ai-ch‘u 
and the San-t‘ung calendar, had to be brought into harmony with the 
periods. The following, however, is important: if the number of the 
current year is analyzed according to the T“ai-ch‘u system for the year 
of the Han unicorn capture, the result is: 200 X 23 (Zx). This indi- 
cates then that the association of ideas—unicorn, moon eclipse cycle— 
must have existed at the time of Ssii-ma Ch‘ien. Thus, it could not have 
been created in the Later Han period. 
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What, then, are the facts which must be made to correspond? Had 
Confucius already associated the unicorn and the lunar eclipse cycle, 
that he interrupted the Ch‘un-ch‘iu with such a year, and, analogously, 
later Ssii-ma Ch‘ien his Shih Chi? Or did the latter first recognize this 
association, and shorten or lengthen the Ch‘un-ch‘iu so that it closed 
with such a date? Or was that first done by his successors? Had an 
animal designated as a unicorn really been captured at the end of the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu period? Had the unicorn really been captured at the end of 
the Shih Chi period? I am admittedly unable to solve these questions. 
This could be determined with certainty only by general research with 
respect to the number speculations perhaps hidden in the Ch‘un-ch‘tu. 
Much material appears in the Ch‘un-ch‘tu which is open to suspicion— 
the period comprises 12 princes (12 stellar stations, 12 months) ; the Han 
period similarly comprises 12 (recognized) rulers; comprises 24 droughts 
(2 X 12); 36 solar eclipses (3 X 12), 36 assassinations of princes (3 
X 12).°* It may be resolved into three known periods of 81 years (9 X 
9), an important number for this, as well as for the San-t‘ung calendar. 
The fact that one year is missing is excusable.*® 

Number speculations are perhaps already present in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu. 
If this is granted, therefore, the number speculations would have been 
again taken up in the Han period. This would require a concept of the 
status of astronomical and cosmological speculation far different from 
what we have previously had with respect to this period. Were these 
speculations inserted into the text in the Han period? How does it 
happen that the 64 hexagrams of the I Ching %®® may be changed 
exactly 384 times, 384 being the number of days in a year with an 
intercalary month, that is, the greatest number of days which a Chinese 
year have. The works of Lii Pu-wei AH and Ssii-ma Ch‘ien 
have an astronomically significant number of chapters. Similarly, the 
Tao Té Ching acquired an astronomically significant division of chapters 
in the Han period. The number of chapters of the Ch‘ien-Han Shu is 
significant. Likewise, even the round number of 300 selections in the 
Shih Ching is strange. Stranger still is the number of chapters in the 
Shu Ching ###&, the so-called earlier, the old one, as well as in the new 
one.*® All these questions cannot be solved. Hu Shih was perhaps really 


*° Cf. Apocrypha (K‘ao-i-ju) and Hou-Han Shu 67, 6a**, text and commentary. 
[Eprrors’ nore: See note 32. P. 9b°.] 

*° Cf. Apocrypha to the Hsiao Ching. [See note 35.] 

«© [Epirors’ Note: Eberhard wrote: Noch seltsamer die Anzahl der Kapitel 
im Shu-ching, sowohl in angeblichen friiheren, dem alten wie dem neuen. We 
and our German scholar friends find this incomprehensible. ] 
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right when he once said that today we still do not understand sixty per 
cent of the canonical books! 


c. Huang-ti Su-wén RHR and Ling-shu Ching BRE. 

These texts are supposed to present medical knowledge from the time 
of the mythical Emperor Huang-ti. Their authenticity has previously 
(for instance in the Sst K‘u Ch‘iian Shu Tsung Mu T% Yao) been 
doubted and with good reason. From their nature and style it is apparent 
that in their present form they could not have originated earlier than 
the Han period. An investigation of the theory of the five elements 
(Beitrige zur kosmologischen Spekulation der Chinesen in der Han-Zeit, 
Baessler-Archiv 16, Berlin, 1932, p. 78) shows that the Su-wén repre- 
sents a special phase of the theory, one which was hardly traceable in the 
other literature but whose theories are otherwise only mentioned in writ- 
ings of the Han period. I, therefore, considered it probable that the 
Su-wén belonged to the Han period or, at least, not much earlier. 

From the astronomical point of view, there is little material in the 
Su-wén. The sun’s course is fixed as one degree daily, that of the moon 
as 13 degrees “and more” (chapter 3). It is then stated that thirty 
years have 720 parts (9%) of 15 days each; 60 years, 1440 parts. Sixty 
years form one period (JA) (chapter 19). This only shows that the con- 
ception of sixty years as a unit leads to the 60-year cycle, which according 
to all appearances, first prevailed in the time of Wang Mang. The other 
numbers are rounded out, and fall completely within the limits of Han 
astronomy, but they are too inexact to permit further verification. Chap- 
ter 20 presents a large table of years which is outstanding owing to its 
unusual division into 100 parts, which first became more popular in the 
Hou-Han period. The length of the 12 parts of the year is fixed, accord- 
ing to Chinese calculation, as 3048”/0/;99 days or 30%6 days. This 
corresponds exactly to one-half the length of the 24 yearly parts (both 
divisions are closely related) in the Hou-Han calendar (see Zo). This 
is important for dating the Su-wén. Because of its astronomy I would 
assign it to the Hou-Han period. 

The Ling-shu Ching contains only one statement which is interesting 
from the astronomical or, better, astrological point of view: an enumera- 
tion of the 9 palaces JUS. Their names (ch. 12) are 
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. Hsieh-chih P+ #% 

. Tien-liu KB 

. Ts‘ang-mén #F4 
. Yin-lo BY 

. Tien-kung RE 
. Hsiian-wei KB 

. Ts‘ang-kuo BR 
. Hsin-lo #r#t 

. Chao-yao 444% 


The first eight palaces each govern 45 or 46 days, the ninth is attributed 
to the center. Thus there results a year of 366 days which is otherwise 
known only in the Shu Ching. Here it is probably thought of as a round 
number. Chao-yao for the center is also encountered elsewhere in astrol- 
ogy. The other names are strange; they do not appear elsewhere and 
seem to be transcriptions of foreign words. The first mention of the nine 
palaces, as far we know, is in Hou-Han Shu 89, 5b, the biography of 
Chang Héng. The names of the palaces, however, are not given. 

The series of nine palaces appears, for instance, in the Wu Hsing Ta 
Chitian HAFAZ (Chapter 5, 3b-4b. 5b-6b) by Hsiao Chi MF of the 
Sui period (preserved in the IJ Ts‘un Ts‘ung-shu RAF). It is also 
found in the Tang Hui Yao 73% and elsewhere. Here the various 
palaces bear names of celestial bodies (Table 5, column 2) which are fre- 
quent in old Chinese astrology and astronomy and have (in column 1) 
additional secondary names which are difficult to explain. Furthermore, 
they are coordinated with the eight trigrams of the I Ching and the 
center (column 3), also to the nine colors with white strangely appearing 
three times (column 4), to the directions (column 6), and to the five 
elements (column 7). The names of these palaces are for the most part 
names which are otherwise secondary names of Jupiter. The rudiments 
of this series are plainly recognizable in Huai-nan tzi 3, the coordination 
of the elements varying in the different texts. Sacrifices were made to 
the spirits who reigned over the palaces and from their positions pre- 
dictions relative to the fortunes and misfortunes of the nine Chinese 
provinces were made (see Wu Hsing Ta Ch‘iian 5, 4a). This series of 
nine palaces was used in China only for astrological and geomantic pur- 
poses. According to the Tz‘%i Yiian (s.v. JU) it was employed par- 
ticularly in the T‘ang and Sung periods, but at any rate it has been 
used at least from the 5th and 6th centuries. Its conception is well 
adapted to Chinese astrology; its fundamental parts are derived from an 
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old stock, yet the manner of coordinating the colors and the secondary 
names of the palaces gives a non-Chinese impression. 

This series of nine palaces is usually closely coupled with a series of 
nine constellations (Table 4), and although the relationship is close, the 
latter series is clearly one which has been increased from seven to nine 
members; the coordination of the elements (Table 4, column 2), which 
varies markedly within itself, differs widely from the palace-series. The 
correlation of the trigrams (column 4) and the directions (column 5) 
remains the same. Table 4 is compiled from the statements in the 
Tzu Yiian, in the Wu Hsing Ta Ch‘iian (4, 14b), as well as in various 
other old and modern geomantic works. In the Wu Hsing Ta Ch‘iian it 
is given as a quotation from a Huang-ti Tou-t‘u 3a it-+l, which is a 
work mentioned in the Sui Shu’s Ching Chi Chih, and whose title bears 
a noteworthy similarity to the title of the book (Huang-ti Ling-shu 
Ching), which we shall examine. The planets may be correlated to this 
series of constellations (see Table 6); then to the five old planets are 
added the sun, moon, Rahu and Ketu. The Indian model for this series 
then becomes apparent. Of the names of this series, numbers 1 and 5 
can be found, probably by chance, in a series of six Feelings {ff (Han-shu 
75, 5b*-6a?) ; we are not familiar with the others, with the exception of 
numbers 8 and 9 which appear as titles in the early literature. This 
series can again be shortened to seven members and is then identified 
with the seven stars of the Great Bear,** and alligned with a series of 
seven Regulators Bt which Ma Jung (Table 7) presents in his com- 
mentary to the Shu Ching. Today the series of palaces and constellations 
seems to have disappeared, leaving only the nine planets (Table 6, from 
a popular calendar of the year 1884). In many of their expressions all 
these series show a relationship with the chien-ch‘u 321 series of twelve 
astrological symbols which also originally referred to Jupiter, as is 
apparent from their first mention in the Huai-nan tzii (Chapter 3). 
Since this series served also only astrological purposes, it belongs, accord- 
ing to our opinion, in the same category as the others. 

But all the series just briefly treated give a non-Chinese impression, 
despite the attempt which, for instance, Hsii Ti-shan #F HAI (YCHP 2, 
266-267) made to explain the expressions of the chien-ch‘u series, and 
despite the apparent relationship to old Chinese conceptions. Chao I 
#2 (Chiien-lung period) in Kai-yii Ts‘ung-k'ao BRHF 34 already 


“Cf. Liane Li-hsien, Pa-mén Ohiu-hsing Yin-yang Erh Tun Bye ¥F, APAIu 
BIE BIE (1863) 1, 3a. 
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had an explanation for the series of the Zodiac. He declares that they 
came from the north and were brought to China by Huns who settled in 
the interior of China in the Han period. The series given in the frh Ya 
and the Huai-nan tzii concerning Jupiter and the moon are often declared 
to be non-Chinese (cf. Hsii Ti-shan, op. cit. 168, note; Kuo Mo-jo, Chia 
Ku Wén-tzit Yen-chiu 2, 46a Mik, PAICHFHTZ, and others), but 
in all cases the proof of foreign origin is not certain. The only valuable 
reference is provided by Table 4 and by a Uiguric fragment belonging 
to the Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, which has been studied by 
Rachmati and myself. It begins with the words: “... the Indian monk 
... brought ... to the Chinese” and, subsequently, gives some astro- 
logical rules according to Table 4. Table 4, however, cannot be logically 
separated from Table 5, the nine palaces. The Uiguric manuscript also 
refers to this Table 5 and provides the Indian names of planets which 
are set in parentheses in column 5. Thus, the Indian influence upon the 
series in Tables 4 to 6 is apparent and the Uiguric manuscript renders 
an Indian origin probable. 

We return now, after this necessary digression concerning the other 
series of nine members, to the series of the Ling-shu Ching. The names 
in this series are, with the exception of number 9, not in common Chinese 
astrological or geomantic use. Number 9 is at the same time the only 
member which is common to this Ling-shu Ching series and to the other 
series of nine palaces with which we are familiar. The names of the 
Ling-shu Ching series might well be transliterations from a non-Chinese 
language, since a part of them do not have sufficient meaning. The series 
of Table 4 showing Indian influence is given as a quotation from a 
Huang-ti Tou-t‘u, which is attributed to Huang-ti as was the case with 
the Ling-shu Ching. Therefore, despite the difference between the ex- 
pressions in the Ling-shu Ching series of nine palaces, and the usual 
series of nine palaces (Table 5) showing Indian influence, I am of the 
opinion that the Ling-shu Ching series also displays Indian influence; 
that the names of the individual members may thus be explained; that 
it perhaps predates the usual series and therefore contains names which 
were later replaced. The compilation of this series could have taken place 
as early as the Hou-Han period because Chang Héng already mentions 
the nine palaces in the second century. Thus the book can have been 
written in the Hou-Han period, or later. It already shows Indian influ- 
ence. 

An investigation relative to the extent to which early Chinese medicine, 
especially that of the Huang-ti Su-wén and the Ling-shu Ching, displays 
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Indian influence would prove of value. The unusual place occupied by 
the Su-wén with respect to the theory of the elements might also be well 
explained by Indian influence. There are early indications in the litera- 
ture that medicine was particularly advanced in the west of China, above 
all in Szechuan and that physicians looked to the west for new develop- 
ments. Many physicians of the early period came from west or northwest 
China. Does this represent Indian influence upon China’s medicine in 
the Han period at the latest? 
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Table la 
TABLE OF PLANETARY Motions accorpiInc To Hov-Han Suv 13 
Jupiter Mars Saturn 
Morning Invisibility, Direct: Days 16,72201%4 71,2694 19,1081 
Daily oe = 38 
Degrees 2,18811*  55,2254%  3,147251% 
Visibility, Direct: Days 58 184 86 
Daily Ike 143 343 
Degrees 11 112 6 
- i Days 58 92 
Daily %e 1 
Degrees 9 48 
Stationary: Days 25 11 33 
Visibility, Retrograde: Days 84 62 102 
Daily yy 1% Vr 
Degrees 12 17 6 
Stationary: Days 25 11 33 
Visibility, Direct: Days 58 92 86 
Daily ~~ oe ae 
Degrees 9 48 6 
= vd Days 58 184 
Daily ¥c ae 
Degrees 11 112 
Evening Invisibility: Days 16,722014 71,2694 19,1081144 
Daily oe a a 
Degrees 2,13811 55,225414 = 3,147251%4 
1 Synodical Revolution: Days 398,14641  779,1872 378,2563 — 
Degrees 32,10314 414,913 12,29451 
Daily course 3994705, 97/876 31% 415 
1 Visibility : Days 366 636 340 
Degrees 28 303 6 





* The figures after the commas are not decimals but numerators of fractions, 
the denominators of which are different for each planet. They result from the 


various fundamental planetary numbers. 
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Table 1b 
Venus Mercury 
Morning Invisibility, 
Retrograde: Days 5 9 
Daily ve af 
Degrees 4 7 
Visibility, Retrograde: Days 10 1 
Daily 3 1 
Degrees 6 1 
Stationary: Days 8 2 
Visibility, Direct: Days 46 9 
; Daily 3346 % 
Degrees 33 8 
* Days 91 20 
Daily 1156, % 
Degrees 106 25 
- " Days 91 
Daily 1226; 
Degrees 113 + 
Invisibility, Direct: Days 41,281 16,44805 
Daily <d i 
Degrees 50,281 32,44805 
1 Synodical Revoiution: Days 292,281 57,44805 
Degrees 292,281 57,44805 
1 Period of Visibility: Days 246 32 
Degrees 246 32 
Evening Invisibility, 
Direct: Days 41,281 16,44805 
Daily ws ia 
Degrees 50,281 32,44805 
Visibility, Direct: Days 91 20 
Daily 1226) 1% 
Degrees 113 25 
Days 91 9 
Daily 1156, 8% 
Degrees 106 8 
Days 46 
Daily 3348 i 
Degrees 33 aa 
Stationary: Days 8 2 
Visibility, Retrograde: Days 10 1 
Daily % 1 
Degrees 6 1 
Invisibility, Retrograde: Days 5 9 
Daily 3 oe 
Degrees 4 7 
1 Period of Visibility: Days 246 32 
Degrees 246 32 
1 Synodical Revolution: Days 584,562 115,41978 
Degrees 584,562 115,41978 
Mean Daily Motion: Degrees 1 1 : 
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Table 3 *? 
TaBLE ACCOMPANYING THE Ssv-F&N CALENDAR FORMULAE, 


Hov-Han Suv 13, 34-B 





Pu-rule Number 





Pu-Beginning 
aa 





Heaven-chi 


Year-name 


RICA 


Earth-chi 





RF 
* mR 
37 53 


HAC RA 


Year-name 
Man-chi 





Year-name 





18 19 20 


12 138 14 15 16 1% 


R 
2) 


11 





Pu-rule Number 





= 
x 


9 


5] 
za 


Pu-Beginning 


0 


1 


Be 
FHA 





AR 
> & 


Heaven-chi 


Year-name 


9 


3 


7 





Year-name 
Earth-chi 





Man-chi 
Year-name 





«3 [Eprrors’ NOTE: Table 2 has been omitted for insufficient documentation.] 
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4 5 
k‘an K North 
k‘un dp Southwest 
chén East 
sun 5 Southeast 


Middle F Middle 
ch‘ien BF Northwest 


Table 4 
THE NINE CONSTELLATIONS 
1 2 3 

1. T’an-lang IR Wood F¥ 
2. Chii-mén BFF Earth FR 
3. Lu-ts‘un ieRAF Earth jae 
4. Wén-chii 3C HH Water JIG 
5. Lien-chén FEA Fire rai?) 
6. Wu-ch‘i BRE Metl CHK 
%. P‘o-chiin TE Metal 4 
8. Tso-fu 7p Earth 
9. Yu-pi AF OC... 


tui 5 West 
kén Northeast 
li BE South 


(Cf. Wu-hsing Ta-ch‘iian 4, 14b; 5, 5b; Modern Geomantic Books.) 
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Table 6 
Tue Nine Ruters LE 

1. T’ai-yang AB Sun 

2. Chu-yang #£& Moon 
3. Ch‘ao-yiian 937C Jupiter 
4, Tsai-hsing RB Mars 
5. Wei-hsing fe Saturn 
6. Fu-lu-hsing aie Mercury 
%. K‘ou-shé-hsing O #2 Rahu 
8. Hsiung-hsing AJ Ketu 
9. Ch‘ao-yang AB Venus 


(See popular calendar, Kuang-hsii tenth year.) 


Table 7 
THE SEVEN REGULATORS 

1. chu-jih =H fa-t‘ien HER Heaven 
2. chu-yiieh =A fa-ti BERK Earth 
3. ming-huo fk = jung-huo Re Mars 

4. sha-t‘u 4%-+ t‘ien-hsing 4iJ¢ Saturn 
5. fa-shui TR7K ch‘én-hsing fe Jt Mercury 
6. wei-mu Sez sui-hsing BRA Jupiter 
7. fa-chin H& t‘ai-po KA Venus 


(Cf. Commentary to Shu Ching by Ma Jung.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF YU HUANG! 
H. Y. Fine {28% (Féng Han-chi) 


HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE 


Yi Huang, sometimes translated Jade Emperor or Pearly Emperor, is 
the supreme deity of the Taoist Pantheon. Historically he is a late figure 
and does not play a prominent réle in literary sources before the Sung 
period (A. D. 960-1279), but from the standpoint of popular Chinese 
mythical lore he is undoubtedly one of the most important deities and his 
origin should be carefully studied. 

The Taoist version of his origin, that he was the son of the king and 
queen of the country of Kuang-yén-miao-yiieh HE feo 4, a non-existant 
utopia, should be repudiated as a late rationalization after the pattern of 
the life of Buddha.? 

On the other hand the statement of some scholars that the god is a 
fabrication of the Sung emperor Chén-tsung ( I A. D. 998-1022) 
cannot be sustained. This misconception may be due to Wieger * and has 


probably been followed by others who have dealt with Chinese mythology, 
such as Doré,* Couling,® Werner,® Ferguson,’ etc. It is not likely that an 


2 The author desires to express his gratitude to Prof. Elisséeff for corrections 
and suggestions and Dr. J. K. Shryock for improvement in English. 

* Kao-shang Yii Huang Pén Hsing Chi Ching ft kK BASPER, Com- 
mercial Press ed. Tao Tsang 4 FR 5 23, chiian L{#—] 4-6. The date of com- 
position of this work is not definitely known; generally attributed to the 
Southern Sung (A. D. 1128-1279) or early Yiian (A. D. 1280-1367) periods. For 
a translation of this legend, see Lewis Hopous, Folkways in China (London, 
1929), 28-31. 

* Léon WiecER, Textes historiques’ (1902), 1842 and 1846. 

“Henri Dort, Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine (1915) 9, 468-472. 

® Samuel Courtine, The Encyclopaedia Sinica (1917) 619. 

*E. T. C. Werner, Myths and Legends of China (1922) 130-131; and A 
Dictionary of Chinese Mythology (1932) 598-611. 

7 J. C. Ferauson, Chinese Mythology (in Mythology of all Races, vol. 8) (1928) 
58-59. 

The works of early writers concerning this subject are disregarded in this 
paper as most of them are so erroneous that they are hardly worth correction. 
E.g., H. C. Dusosg, The Dragon, Image, and Demon (1887), 384, says: “As a 
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emperor who wished to cover up his defeat at the hands of barbarians by 
some divine ordinance would invent a deity totally unknown to his sub- 
jects. Maspero has said that “... with false visions even more than 
genuine ones it is essential to base them upon well-established belief . . .”. 
and “ it is evident that, for the Emperor to have so definite a vision of 
his ancestor bringing him the order from the god, the god must already 


matter of history, the Emperor Hwéi Tsung in the twelfth century conferred 
upon a magician, by the name of Chang Ye, the title of Shang te, the Pearly 
Emperor, and the people, finding one deity so much simpler than an abstract 
triumvirate, accepted him as their Optimus Maximus.” 

® The evidence these authors adduce is very flimsy. The only work they re- 
fer to is the T‘ung Chien Kang Mu, more accurately T‘ung Chien Kang Mu Hsii 
Pien 363248 GB #448, as the Kang Mu proper ends with the year A. D. 959. 
Doré (op. cit., 471, note 1) refers to Wieger, Couling follows Doré. Werner and 
Ferguson refer directly to the T‘ung Chien Kang Mu but do not give any exact 
reference. Actually they all use Wieger without consulting the 7“ung Chien 
Kang Mu Hsii Pien, because there is nothing in the text and annotations to 
justify the statement that Chén-tsung invented Yii Huang. 

Wieger says in his Textes historiques' (p. 1842), “En 1012, date mémorable, 
invention du dieu le plus populaire de la Chine moderne. Laissons parler 
VHistoire. .. .” Then follows a translation of a passage from the 7*ung Chien 
Kang Mu Hsii Pien (cf. JPR BEILZE (1804), REINA FIA ch. 3, 59b) 
in which only the name Yii Huang is mentioned and nothing is said of invention. 
On page 1846 of the same work Wieger remarks again: “ A cette occasion, la 
Grande Histoire renferme la note trés importante que voici: ‘C’est ici que com- 
mence l’histoire du Pur Auguste. On ne sait absolument rien de ce personnage, 
inconnu auparavant. Sa légende, telle que la postérité la débite, fut, selon toute 
apparence, confectionée 4 cette date.’?” The original of this passage is given by 


Wieger as follows: $e jiRHUC BES, tlh, MEARS. Wis ES 
AGT ERE, BAGS ERR. This annotation does not occur in the text of the 


T‘ung Chien Kang Mu Hsii Pien, nor in the Sung Shih SR yp nor in the Yii-p%% 
T‘ung Chien Kang Mu Hsii pien, nor in the 7“ung Chien Chi Lan, nor in the 
Hsii Tzti Chih T‘ung Chien, nor in the Sung Shih Chi-shih Pén Mo. I do not 
know which work is meant by the term ‘Grande Histoire.’ Nevertheless, Wieger’s 
rendering is inaccurate and misleading. A more literal translation of his text 
would run as follows: “The use of the title Yii Huang in state sacrificial and 
worshipping ceremonies jie Hh commences from here but his whole history is not 
clear. The Yii Huang Pén Hsing Chi Ching used nowadays probably dates from 
this time.” It is very clear that this note says nothing about the invention of 
Yii Huang at this time but only that the state worship of him began from here. 
Wieger’s interpretation that “Le +: 54 Pur Auguste, le dieu le plus populaire 
de la Chine méridionale moderne, fut bel et bien inventé & cette époque .. .”” (op. 
cit., 1846, note) is entirely unwarranted. 

The recognition of Yii Huang by the state religion was primarily connected 
with the 7"ien Shu incident, FQ # ‘ Ecrits Célestes’ of Chén-tsung’s reign. After 
the conclusion of the truce of Shan Yiian Jj] with the Khitan 32}, which 
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have ranked as a supreme deity in popular belief.”® But Maspero went 
no farther than the other authors in tracing the early evidence of the 
development of this myth. 

Hodous traced the name of Yii Huang to the Book of Changes.*° This, 
however, is a little too imaginative.t He also cited the Tien kung, 
heavenly lord, in the Sou Shén Chi #2Pat *? and the T‘ien wéng “ ven- 
erable old man of heaven,” Chang Chien, in the Yu yang tsa tsu as possible 
precursors of Yii Huang. As to the T“ien kung, it is so vague that it can 
be interpreted in many ways. The legend of Chang Chien in the Yu 
yang tsa tsu ** bears certain resemblances to the myth of Chang Téng-lai 


the Emperor later considered humiliating, he conspired to gain prestige among 
his subjects by some supernatural ordinance. He turned visionary and received 
the Tien Shu from heaven. This further led the Emperor to perform the Féng 
Shan $}ifif ceremonies, which could only be performed, theoretically, by founders 
of dynasties and successful great emperors. The T“ien Shu Féng Ssi FOBEE AL 
was one of the most important and preposterous events during Chén-tsung’s reign 
and the documents concerning the whole affair were summarized in Cu‘fN Pang- 
chan PRFSHE, Sung Shih Chi Shih Pén Mo RP RCMAK 22. 

®Henri Maspero, Mythologie de la Chine moderne, Mythologie asiatique 
illustrée (Paris, 1928) 239-248. The quotation is from the English translation 
(London, 1932), pp. 263-271. 

‘Chen tsong’ of the French edition should read ‘Tchen tsong’ according to 
the romanization used in Maspero’s work. Chen tsong mit (Shén-tsung for us) 
was the Sung emperor who reigned A. D. 1068-1085. Correspondingly the ‘ Shén 
tsung’ in the English translation should read ‘ Chén-tsung.’ 

I take this occasion to ask M. Maspero on what authority he calls Fig. 10, p. 
248 (Fig. 12, p. 272 in the English tr.) “La déesse de la Lune.” Chinese artists 
seldom represent female figures showing their breasts except in obscene scenes. 
Fig. 10, so far as I can see, is not feminine at all. If the string of “ gold cash ” 
4>$% were not missing, it would be the Liu Hai Hsi Ch‘an $i] #¢GRHH- [Evrrors’ 
Nore: Cf. V. ALEKSEEV, Les doubles immortels et le taoiste au crapaud d’or 
accompagnant le dieu de la richesse, Recueil du musée d’anthropologie et d’ethno- 
graphie de l’Academie des Sciences 5 (Petrograd, 1918), 253-318.] 

10 Hodous, op. cit. 26. 


» LS, RH: “BK, BE, BA, BL, BE, BSE, BE, AK, 
BATE, TELS, TAEK5 , TRAPS, FBG, BAR.” FH MEH, 


chiian 12, pp. 8-9. 

Hodous does not give any exact reference, but I suppose this is the passage 
he referred to. If he interprets “Ch’ien is heaven... ruler... jade...” as 
Yii Huang, then how would he interpret “Ch’ien is ... old horse .. .”’? 

12 Hodous, op. cit. 27. Hodous did not give any exact reference to the Sou 
Shén Chi. So far as I can find, the term t‘ien kung FEZ occurs only twice in 
one place in ch. 10. 1b. The term T‘ien ti Af, heavening emperor, also occurs 
in this work (ch. 19. 2) but it is used with the same vague meaning as in the 
case of tien kung. 


* ERE, DRM TIAL, 14.2. Kee. 
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which will be given later in this paper, but he also cannot be considered 
as the precursor of Yii Huang, because the term Yii Huang had already 
become well known in literary sources almost half a century before the 
composition of the Yu yang tsa tsu.* Thus it is inconceivable that Tuan 
Ch‘éng-shih should use such a vague term as Tien wéng, “ venerable old 
man of heaven,” if he meant Yii Huang. 

The earliest occurrence of the name Yii Huang is found in the works 
of the Confucian scholar Han Yii (A. D. 768-824). In a poem admiring 
the plum blossoms,** he wrote: 


“ Riding clouds we come together to the home of Yii Huang.” 


Riding clouds is a mode of locomotion characteristic of Chinese gods and 
immortals. Liu Tsung-yiian (A. D. 773-819), the great T‘ang essayist 
and poet, in a poem about a waterfall,’* wrote: 


“ Suddenly it is like coming to the presence of Yii Huang, 
The jade pendants upon the front of his heavenly crown hanging 
down.” 


The author was comparing the sparkling waterfall to the lustrous jade 
tassels of Yii Huang’s crown. It suggests a well developed myth to which 
the poet was alluding. More specific was the poet Yiian Chén JU#M (A. 
D. 779-831). Bragging about his newly acquired residence to Po Chii-i 
(A. D. 772-846), he wrote: 2” 


“T am the petty official in charge of Yii Huang’s incense table, 
Although banished, I can still live in P‘éng-lai.” 


P%ng-lai was the legendary island of the immortals. All these poetical 
quotations should be understood in a metaphorical sense. Chinese poetry 
is noteworthy for its conciseness. From these few lines the picturesque 


%* Hodous says (op. cit. 27), “In the Yu yang tsa tsu, written at the end of 
the eighth century. ...” This date is too early. The author Tuan Ch‘éng-shih 
BeResk died in the year A.D. 863. His birth date is not known but it can 
not be much earlier than A. D. 790 because his father Tuan Wén-ch‘ang BEIT BE, 
was born in 773 and died in 831. From his biography in the Old T‘ang History 
AF Bt 167. 9 it would seem that the Yu yang tsa tsu was most probably com- 
posed during his later years, possibly around the middle of the ninth century. 
The Yu yang tsa tsu itself records facts as late as 840. 


© FY BRTEAE SE , WEEE WERE TR LER HE AK, 5. 3. 

THE, VIS BEAL, 42. 14, FRAG. “BW ES, K 
ER Tite.” 

* TORE RSE, RRA A, 22.2, DINK. “REEBAR 
BE , iE APE EA.” 
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figure of Yii Huang can be clearly visualized. The T‘ang dynasty (A. D. 
618-907) was the great period of Chinese poetry, and it is natural to 
find important material embodied in poetic form. The frequent occur- 
rence of Yii Huang in the poetry of this period shows the great popu- 
larity of the myth and the poetical nature of the theme. 

Somewhat later there was a well known painting of the imaginary 
court scene of Yii Huang by the famous artist Shih K‘o i## of the 
Kingdom of Shu 4j (A. D. 908-965). The painting has probably been 
lost, but a full description of it has been handed down to us in the criti- 
cal catalogue, Té Yii Chai Hua P‘in.'* It says: 


“A picture of the court ceremony of Yii Huang by Shih K‘o of Shu. 
The T‘ien-hsien, Ling-kuan, Chin-t‘ung, Yii-nii, San-kuan, T“ai-i, Ch‘i- 
yiian, Ssti-shéng, Ching-wei,’® gods of stars, wind, rain, thunder, light- 
ning, lords of the mountains and lakes, deities ruling above and below 
the earth, etc., are all gathered at the court of the Emperor. The great 
heavenly Emperor Yii Huang sits facing south with all due decorum and 
dignity. All the deities look up to his pure lustrous countenance with 
raised heads. Those who see this picture will feel the exaltation and 
animation. It is like placing oneself in the T‘ung Ming Tien.”° 

“Shih K‘o’s temperament is unrestrained, humorous and satirical. 
Therefore his paintings are unruly and often go beyond the ordinary 
rules, but they do not lose their unusual beauty. So of the figures he has 
painted here, some are extraordinarily ugly or mysteriously crabbed in 
order to insinuate the unusual [gathering]. The deities of the waters 
have crabs or fishes suspended to their waists [a feature he intended] to 
show disdain for the onlookers. ... In this painting he dared not blas- 
pheme the figure of Yii Huang, but still it is not free from amusing im- 
plications intending to obtain laughter from admirers [of the picture].” 


18 fa ie viet by Li Chai 4&§ of the Sung dynasty. PRGA LRA, 


p. 7-8. EWG w. 

“Kill, SS, Se, EX, =F, K—, £7, WE, BH. 

20 3 BAY Palace of penetrating illumination, i.e. the palace of Yii Huang. 
Cf. I-shéng Pao-té Chuan Ae PRPA(G by Wane Ch‘in-jo $F BF (died 1024) 


of the Sung dynasty (jHj, 1006 Mt, HP, leo): “SMM ES 
AR, RAAT AR, TRE. ARBEB: HEPA Fit , HEAT AR, 
How RA? RHA: LRREL=HK, BAKE, SRB, RCE 
SB. HHER, SRI, BRD, S ZICH, RS. TERA 
4, SREATAS BB, Hc F335 AA RB, This is the earliest explanation of the meaning 


of T‘ung Ming Tien. 
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The vividness of the description and the reverent language of the critic 
toward Yii Huang combine to show his importance as a supreme deity. 

All these citations show that Yii Huang was much earlier than the 
time of the emperor Chén-tsung. He only utilized a well-known, popular 
deity to further his cause. But through his imperial patronage Yii Huang 
gained state recognition and became more important in popular religious 
beliefs than ever before. 

Yii Huang as a high god dates back to the eighth and nineth centuries 
A.D., and his actual genesis may be still a few centuries earlier,** but 
the actual condition of his origin and the details of the myth are still 
shrouded in mystery, and as in the case of most popular deities, may 
never be known. However, there is a popular version of this myth, which 
does not seem to have been recorded. This version is widely distributed 
over Central and West China, where the Taoist religion has had its 
fullest development from the time of Chang Lu. 

According to this version, the surname of Yii Huang is Chang, and 
his first name is Téng-lai.?*? He is more or less an opportunist, a tricks- 
ter, and obtained his throne by chance. The story is based on the Féng 
Shén Chuan, a novel describing the canonization of gods. This version 
continues the Féng Shén Chuan, and since this is a well-known work, it 
is not necessary to recapitulate the whole story here,?* but only to start 
from the place where the Yii Huang myth is first mentioned. 

Chiang T“ai-kung, standing on the Féng Shén T“ai, Terrace of Canoni- 
zation,* appointed all those who lost their lives during the bloody cam- 
paign against the Shang as gods to rule over the destinies of man. For 
a time the procedure was uneventful, but finally only the position of Yii 
Huang was left vacant, which Chiang T“ai-kung intended to reserve for 
himself. Some impatient bystander inquired of him who was to become 


*1 Prof. Elisséeff suggested to me that there might be a connection between Yii 
Huang and Yii Ching $3 mentioned in Wei Shu HBF 114. 24b-25a, and in 
Sui Shu be 35. 27b-28a (The paging is that of the fry 30 edition). If this 
could be proved it would definitely carry the myth farther back three or four 
centuries. Cf. also J. R. Ware, The Wei Shu and the Sui Shu on Taoism, JAOS 
53 (1933), 214 and 243. 

* HEAR 

*® Those who are not familiar with the Féng Shén Chuan $}jph{H or Féng 
Shén Yen-i $}iphYHHE, may see WeRNeER, A Dictionary of Chinese Mythology 
under Chiang Tzii-ya. A very brief account is given there. See also Dori, 
op. cit. (note 4), IX, pp. 665-670. This novel is partially translated and re- 
sumed by Wilhelm GrusBE and Herbert MUELLER in Féng-Shén-Yen-i, Die Meta- 
morphosen der Goetter, Leiden, 1912. 


* Shh HE. 
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Yi Huang. Half-heartedly, Chiang Tai-kung replied, “ Téng-lai.” This 
literally meant, “I’m coming to that.” Standing beside the Féng Shén 
T‘ai was the opportunist Chang Téng-lai. On hearing his name called, 
he prostrated himself before the ‘ Terrace ’ and thanked Chiang T‘ai-kung 
for creating him Yii Huang. Stupefied by this unexpected turn of 
events, and unable to retract his words, Chiang T‘ai-kung in his intense 
anger cursed Chang Téng-lai, saying: “ Your sons will become thieves 
and your daughters prostitutes.” Chang Téng-lai had, however, to be- 
come Yii Huang, because whatever Chiang T“ai-kung says must be ful- 
filled, for ‘ his mouth is gold and his words jade.’ 

Now there was no place left for Chiang T“ai-kung himself; the only 
shrine he could find for himself was the windowsills. Consequently, in 
present-day China, especially in Central China among the peasants, when- 
ever there is a wedding or a child-birth, or any event that needs protec- 
tion from malevolent spirits, an inscription is invariably pasted on the 
window of the room of the bride, or the laboring mother, saying: “ Chiang 
T‘ai-kung is here, all gods avoid.”** The wedding night and child- 
birth are critical moments that have to be safeguarded against malevolent 
spirits. The idea is that, although Chiang T‘ai-kung lost his position as 
Yii Huang, he still has prestige among the gods because he canonized 
them, and because he is the only one who hovers around the windows. 
According to popular belief, evil spirits can only enter the house through 
the windows because the doors are guarded by door gods whose images 
are placed there and renewed every new year. If Chiang T“ai-kung guards 
the windows, the house will be secure against all malevolent spirits. 

Although Chang Téng-lai became Yii Huang, he could not annul the 
curse imposed upon him by Chiang T‘ai-kung. So his sons became 
thieves, and after having committed many minor felonies, they planned 
a more daring attempt. They went to steal the precious lotus seat of the 
Buddha. This feat was impossible because they could not escape from 
the great power of the Buddha, who is omniscient and omnipotent. With 
a turn of his hand Buddha enslaved them under a pagoda and doomed 
them to remain there forever. This is why at the foot of every pagoda 
there are grotesque figures who seem to support it with great exertion. 
They are the sons of Chang Yii Huang.”* 


* SR IMEN, TRE 

2° This explanation is certainly wrong. They are not Yii Huang’s sons but 
guardian deities of the pagoda usually of the Vajrapani type. For illustration, 
see G. EckE and P. DEMIEVILLE, The Twin Pagodas of Zayton (Cambridge, Mass., 
1935), pls. 12 and 14, fig. 5-6, etc. It shows, however, the imagination of the 
popular mind in seeking to explain what is not understood. 
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Yi Huang’s daughters were doomed to be prostitutes. As their father 
was Yi Huang, they did not become prostitutes in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but all married men. There are a wealth of tales about these 
marriages between immortals and mortals which are too long to be re- 
lated here. The most dramatic, humorous, and entertaining is the mar- 
riage of Yii Huang’s seventh daughter Chang Ch‘i-chieh, Chang the 
seventh sister, with the semi-imbecile Ts‘ui Wén-jui.2” Wén-jui was a 
poor wretch clothed in rags, simple and ignorant. He was a wood-cutter 
because he was too stupid to earn a living by any other work. Yet he was 
very filial and obedient to his aged and invalid mother. Every day he 
went to the woods to chop down a bundle of wood which he sold in the 
market in order to buy the necessary food for his mother. Day after day 
he went to the forest and cut the wood and nothing eventful happened. 
While contented with his lot, he really did not know what contentment 
meant. One day while he was chopping wood, Chang Ch‘i-chieh came to 
him and offered to marry him. Ts‘ui Wén-jui was so stupid that he did 
not know what a wife was. The conversation between the two is the most 
humorous as well as the most ridiculous that anyone can imagine. Finally 
Wén-jui brought the matter to his mother. She refused on the ground 
that her son was too stupid to have such a beautiful wife. “It will be a 
great calamity instead of a great fortune.” Chang Ch‘i-chieh insisted and 
she pledged herself to be a good wife and to do all the cooking, weaving 
and housework. She would not leave unless Wén-jui took her to wife. 
Finally the old lady yielded and they were married. 

Actually Chang Ch‘i-chieh proved to be a very good wife. She was 
industrious and obedient. The cloth she wove was so beautiful and fine 
that no one would believe it was done with mortal hands. All went on 
very well. Unfortunately, one day when she was working outside, a rich 
and handsome young man of the district passed by and saw her. He was 
so infatuated by her beauty that he was willing to try any means to marry 
her. The mother-in-law was much perturbed because she was apprehen- 
sive of the danger involved, but the wife told her not to worry. She 
promised to marry this rich young man provided he would pay her hus- 
band Wén-jui an exorbitant bride-price to compensate for his loss of a 
beautiful wife. To this the young man gladly consented, and she went 
over for the wedding. Being an immortal with supernatural powers she 
punished him very severely during the wedding night and he promised 
to repent and never do such a thing again. Then Chang Ch‘i-chieh re- 
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turned to Ts‘ui Wén-jui. Wén-jui, on account of the large bride-price he 
received, became well-to-do. Chang Ch‘i-chieh stayed with him for several 
years and bore him a son. Then she left him and returned to heaven. 
She had fulfilled the curse, punished the wicked, and rewarded a filial 
son.?* 

This popular version of the origin myth of Yii Huang is entertaining, 
moral, and exegetical. There may be anachronisms and false explanations 
in the story but it is certainly a masterpiece of Chinese folk literature. 
Popular tales without documentary evidence are always very difficult to 
date. This story is based on the Féng Shén Chuan which was probably 
composed about the period A. D. 1567-1620 by an anonymous author.”® 
There is no way of knowing how much older the story may be. Many of 
the legends contained in the Féng Shén Chuan are of considerable 
antiquity, and this compilation may only represent a phase of literary 
documentation and standardization. Even during the time of Ssti-ma 
Ch‘ien, Chiang T“ai-kung was often connected with the supernatural. In 
the Féng Shan Shu of the Shih Chi (ch. 28), it is said that “ The eight 
divine generals existed from antiquity; some say that they were insti- 
tuted from the time of T‘ai-kung.” *° The apotheosis of Chiang T“ai-kung 
may have occurred quite early and culminated in the Féng Shén Chuan. 
But how and when the origin myth of Yii Huang was grafted to him 
cannot be definitely determined at the present. To judge from the distri- 
bution of the window-sill cult of Chiang T‘ai-kung, which is almost 
universal in China, it may be of considerable antiquity. 


*® The legend is often dramatized on the rural stage in Central and West 
China. During the late fall when the paddy harvest is in and the nights still 
warm, an open air stage is erected, and the play given. 

° ABTA: PB LRH BW, 187-191. The Féng Shén Chuan was mentioned by 
Chang Wu-chiu 54 #% in his preface to the P‘ing Yao Chuan 2RK{Y, com- 
posed in the year 1620. Thus, the date of composition of the Féng Shén Chuan 
cannot be later than this. 

“hic, See, “ARAMA RA, KARZ.” EF. 
CHAVANNES, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien (3. 432) translates this 
passage as: “ Les huit dieux ont existé dés l’antiquite*. D’autres disent que c’est 
& partir de l’Auguste duc qu’on fit (les sacrifices aux huit dieux).” In note 2 
of the same page, he says: “Dans l’expression #¥F ff, le mot ji a le sens de 
‘ immédiatement, aussitét.’” Chavannes’ interpretation of the word }¥ is rather 
arbitrary, so he has to omit it in his translation because it does not make sense 
in French. Such an interpretation, however, does not make sense in Chinese 
either! 
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La littérature et les fouilles nous ont fait connaitre des tours 4 étages 
dans divers pays de ]’Asie et de l’?Océanie. Ces monuments ont depuis 
longtemps retenu l’attention des archéologues et M. Mus les compare 
dans un ouvrage ow les qualités les plus rares s’allient 4 une surprenante 
érudition.t Mais il est une question de fait sur laquelle il faudrait avant 
tout étre d’accord: je veux parler du nombre des étages dans les monu- 
ments considérés. 

Nous possédons des images anciennes de ziqqurrat assyro-babyloniennes 
a trois, quatre et cing étages. La tour d’Ur avait trois gradins sur- 
montés d’un sanctuaire.? Celles de Babylone et d’autres villes avaient 
sept étages.® 

Les Jdtaka en pali, le Mahdvamsa et d’autres ouvrages bouddhiques 
emploient souvent l’expression satta-bhiimaka-paisdda qui désigne une 
construction de 7 étages.* Mais aucun de ces édifices n’a survécu dans 
l’Inde. 

En Chine, Hao-t‘ien Chang-ti 5 K_L#f “le Seigneur d’En haut du 
Vaste Ciel,” qui est le premier des dieux, demeure “au centre du ciel, 
dans la Grande Ourse, sur le plus élevé des neuf gradins célestes.” ° 
Les empereurs chinois, afin de s’identifier avec ce souverain céleste, sem- 
blent avoir construit des tours d’ot ils pouvaient dominer |’univers.® 

S’il faut en croire la chronique cinghalaise, le célébre Lohaprasada du 
roi Dutthagamani était un édifice 4 9 étages (navabhiimika), construit 
en bois, qui prit feu sous le successeur de Dutthagamani et fut ensuite 


1Barabudur. Les origines du stupa et la transmigration, essai d’archéologie 
religieuse comparée, BEFEO 32, 269-439; 33, 577-980; 34, 175-400. Actuelle- 
ment, la suite n’a pas encore paru. 

2Cf. WooLttey, Ur of the Chaldees, a record of seven years of excavation, 
London, 1930, p. 122. 

8 JEREMIAS, Handbuch Altorient. Geisteskultur?, 135. 

‘T. W. Ruys Davips, Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 70. 

5H. MAspero, Chine antique, 162. 

®° GRANET, Civilis. chinoise, 461-3; P. Mus, Barabudur, 33, 698 et 722. 
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rebati avec 7 étages.” Il semble donc qu’a Ceylan, environ le début de 
Vére chrétienne, les architectes avaient le choix entre plusieurs types de 
prasdda et que l’édifice royal pouvait compter 7 et méme 9 étages. 

Le Barabudur est un monument a étages. S’apparente-t-il aux 
prasdda 47 ou a 9 étages? La question a été résolue par M. Mus d’une 
maniére assez inattendue. Aprés avoir énuméré les monuments assyro- 
babyloniens, chinois, indiens et cinghalais, il ajoute: “ Pour compléter 
ce tableau, il nous sera permis de rappeler encore un autre monument a 
neuf étages, proche parent par son arrangement religieux du Loha- 
prasada cinghalais: et lequel serait-ce, sinon notre Barabudur lui-méme, 
dont on apercevra mieux maintenant la corrélation théorique aussi 
bien avec l’architecture cinghalaise qu’avec l’antique ziqqurrat mésopo- 
tamienne, voire méme avec les édifices cosmo-magiques de la religion 
impériale chinoise.” ® 

Quand on regarde une photographie aérienne du Barabudur, on voit 
que ce monument est formé par trois éléments architecturaux: 1° une 
base bloquée par un revétement en maconnerie; 2° sept terrasses divisées 
en deux séries: quatre terrasses carrées surmontées de trois terrasses 
rondes; 3° soixante-douze petits stipa disposés sur les terrasses rondes 
avec un soixante-treiziéme plus grand qui couronne |’édifice. 

Dans son important ouvrage en cours de publication, M. Mus a repris 
certaines idées de M. Stutterheim. Aprés avoir affirmé que le Barabudur 
représente la superposition des trois mondes que distingue la cosmologie 
bouddhique, il ajoute: “ Mais il y a mieux, et M. Stutterheim est parvenu 
a serrer de plus prés encore la correspondance cosmologique. Reprenons 
en effet en sens inverse, c’est-a-dire en partant de la téte, ou du sommet 
de l’univers, la liste fournie par le Sang hyang Kamahdyanikan. Au 
monde de ]’Ariipa “ au dela de la forme ” la cosmologie bouddhique attri- 
bue d’ordinaire quatre étages sublimes accessibles seulement 4 la médita- 
tion la plus épurée. Or, conformément 4 ces dispositions théoriques, nous 
rencontrons en haut du Barabudur trois terrasses rondes a stipa et un 
stipa terminal, ce qui fait bien quatre niveaux transcendants. Le monde 
de la Forme admet de son cété quatre étages de Dhyana: 4 cela répon- 
dent encore trés exactement les quatre terrasses carrées 4 galeries. Enfin 


™ Mahadvamsa, 27; 33, 6; 36, 25. 102. 124. 

®P. Mus, Barabudur, 33, 733. A l’époque de Dutthagimani, rien ne permet 
de supposer qu’une influence ait pu s’exercer directement de la Chine sur Ceylan. 
On est donc réduit 4 expliquer le prasdda cinghalais 4 9 étages par des influences 
locales ou indiennes. II est d’ailleurs possible que les chroniqueurs aient commis 
un anachronisme en reportant au régne de Dutthagamani un type de construction 
plus récent. N’oublions pas enfin que la tour chinoise & 9 étages imitant les 9 
gradins célestes est en partie une hypothése européenne. 
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le monde grossier des sens, le Kamadhatu, serait masqué sous l’énorme 
revétement appliqué contre la base structurale.” ® 

Cette thése ingénieuse n’est pas sans nous inspirer quelque inquiétude. 
La correspondance entre ]’édifice et la théorie qu’il est censé illustrer ne 
s’établit que par un tour d’adresse. Le Barabudur a sept terrasses; la 
cosmologie veut huit plans au dessus de la base; on déclare donc que le 
stipa terminal est un huitiéme niveau. Mais il est dangereux de con- 
fondre ainsi stipa et terrasses. Bien qu’il soit plus grand que les autres, 
le stipa terminal est au septiéme plan, ainsi que d’autres stipa plus 
petits. Personne n’admettrait que les petits stipa des cinquiéme et 
sixiéme terrasses pussent étre comptés comme des niveaux distincts. Le 
fait est que, sur la septiéme terrasse, le stipa central plus volumineux 
est au méme plan que les petits stipa qui l’entourent. 

Nous avons encore quelques doutes quand M. Mus s’efforce de :om- 
pléter la démonstration de M. Stutterheim: “ Quand il a tenté de recons- 
truire le systéme cosmologique du Barabudur, avec ses trois niveaux 
comprenant neuf étages, et quand il a supposé que les huit plus élevés 
de ceux-ci devaient étre réservés aux seuls initiés, M. Stutterheim a 
oublié de se reporter au fameux Lohaprasida de Dutthagimani, juste- 
ment pourvu, lui aussi, de neuf étages. Le Mahdvamsa nous enseigne 
en toutes lettres qu’ils étaient respectivement assignés aux divers degrés 
d’avancement dans la doctrine et une note de Geiger précise que ces 
catégories étaient en bas les puthujjana, les inconvertis, puis ceux qui 
connaissent les textes sacrés, puis, dans l’ordre, les sotdpanna, les saka- 
digamin et les andgadmin, les quatre étages supérieurs, ceux qui corre- 
spondent a nos terrasses rondes de l’Aripadhatu, étant réservés aux 
divers ordres d’arhat. On retrouve bien dans cette énumération ce que 
suggérait ’arrangement du Barabudur, 4 savoir deux groupes de quatre 
classes d’initiés, et tout en bas la foule profane.” ?° 

Relisons le texte de Mahadvamsa 27, 43-45: 


43 Nitthite Lohapdsdde so samgham samnipatayt 
raja, samgho samnipati Maricavattimahe viya. 

44 Puthujjand va atthamsu bhikkhi pathamabhimiyam, 
tepitaka dutiyadya, sotapannddayo pana 

45 ekakdyeva atthamsu tatiyddisu bhimisu, 
arahanto va atthamsu uddham catusu bhiimisu. 


Ce sont les membres du samgha qui sont rassemblés ici, 4 commencer 
par les bhikkha puthujjand groupés sur la premiére bhiimi. Ceux-ci ne 
peuvent donc étre des “ inconvertis ” et ils n’étaient pas confondus avec 


* Barabudur, BEFEO (1933), 365. 1° Ibid. 363. 
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“la foule profane.” La foule était formée par les fidéles laics (updsaka 
et upasikd) ; si on la compte a part, on obtient dix niveaux, c’est a-dire 
un nombre qui ne correspond pas avec les huit niveaux (sept terrasses 
plus la base) que présente le Barabudur. 

A la réflexion, le désaccord n’a rien de surprenant. L’énumération 
des fidéles dans Mahdvamsa, 27, suit la hiérarchie dans les sectes du Petit 
Véhicule: les Arhat sont au sommet. De méme la cosmologie des trois 
mondes est une conception familiére aux adeptes du Petit Véhicule. Ce 
n’est pas par de telles notions qu’on peut expliquer entiérement le symbo- 
lisme du Barabudur, monument inspiré par la doctrine du Grand 
Véhicule. Si les terrasses du Barabudur correspondent 4 des niveaux 
de méditation, nous devons les mettre en rapport avec les bhiimi du 
Grand Véhicule. 

Dans un mémoire écrit en collaboration avec M. Etienne Lamotte," 
j’ai suivi le développement des théories relatives 4 la carriére du Saint. 
Dans le Canon pali, les quatre étapes qui conduisent a la sainteté sont: 
sotapanna, sakadagamin, andgamin, arahant. L’Abhisamaydlamkara con- 
nait sept stages appelés 1) Suklavidarsgana-bhiimi, 2) gotra-bhiimi, 
3) astamaka-bhiimi, 4) dargana-bhiimi, 5) tani-bhiimi, 6) vitardga- 
bhimi, 7) krtavi-bhimi. Ces sept terres correspondent aux sept bhiimika 
de l’Aksyupanisad. 

D’aprés l’Abhisamaydlamkara, krtavi-bhiimi qui désigne le septiéme 
degré, est un autre nom de l’intuition du Sravaka qui a réalisé l’état 
d’Arhat. On pourrait donc penser que la doctrine des sept terres appar- 
tenait en propre au Petit Véhicule. Mais il est possible de montrer 
qu’avant de distinguer dix étapes dans la carriére du Saint, les adeptes 
du Grand Véhicule en ont précisément compté sept. 

Le Kdarandavyiha est un important sitra du Mahayana dont Burnouf 
a donné une analyse? et dont je prépare une édition. Dans un déve- 
loppement destiné 4 glorifier la formule magique en six syllabes, le sutra 
donne un certain nombre d’exemples qui montrent l’immensité des 
mérites qu’on s’acquiert en récitant cette formule. Un de ces exemples 
suppose que tous les habitants des quatre continents deviennent “ des 
bodhisatva installés dans les dix terres” (dasabhiimipratisthita bodhi- 
satva).4* Or si l’on compare le texte sanskrit avec les traductions 
chinoise et tibétaine, on constate que celles-ci mentionnent “ sept terres ” 
au lieu de dix.’* Il est clair que les traducteurs ont travaillé sur un 


11 Bouddhisme et Upanisad, BEFHO 32 (1932), 141-169. 

12 Introduction & Vhistoire du Bouddhisme indien* 196. 

18 Bibliothéque Nationale, fonds sanskrit n° 22, p. 45a. 

1 Tripit. éd. Taishd, n° 1050, p. 60; Kanjur, Mdo VII, éd. Pékin, f° 258b in fine. 
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ancien texte, tandis que nos manuscrits indiens ne nous livrent qu’une 
rédaction retouchée: a une certaine date, on a voulu mettre le sitra d’ac- 
cord avec la théorie des dix terres qui avait fini par prévaloir, et 4 ’ancien 
saptabhiimi on a substitué dasabhiimi. Ce fait est de nature 4 prouver 
que les adeptes du Mahayana ont connu d’abord une série de sept terres 
et celle-ci a par conséquent été commune 4 |’Upanisad, au Grand et au 
Petit Véhicule, bien que des séries aberrantes comprenant huit, neuf et 
dix termes se soient différenciées dans les milieux bouddhiques. 

Il semble que ces constatations soient susceptibles d’éclairer le symbo- 
lisme du Barabudur. Au dessus de la base, cet édifice superpose 7 
terrasses qui correspondent aux sept bhiimi. Ici les fidéles ne suivent 
pas la voie d’arhat, mais celle des bodhisatva. Ce n’est donc pas le 
Lohaprasida qu’il faut comparer 4 l’édifice javanais. Sans doute M. 
Mus a raison de dire que Ceylan n’a pas toujours été une citadelle de 
Vorthodoxie hinayaniste et que “la Chronique palie se meut dans un 
ordre d’idées tout proche de notre monument javanais ot triomphe le 
Grand Véhicule.”*® Conformément 4 ces vues, il est possible que la 
description du Lohaprasada ait été influencée par les idés mahayanistes. 
Mais c’est 4 la source de ces idées qu’il faut remonter pour expliquer le 
Barabudur. 

Reportons-nous 4 l’Aksyupanisad. “Tl ne reste que l’existence [au 
yogin], quand il arrive 4 la cinquiéme terre. Les imaginations relatives 
au monde (dualistes) ne surgissent plus, car la pensée est morte. Quand 
il arrive 4 la cinquiéme terre appelée “ lieu du sommeil profond,” toutes 
les diversifications se sont évanouies et le [yogin] est la, intégré dans 
Y’Un.... En s’exergant dans cette terre, [le yogin] n’ayant plus d’im- 
pressions, finit par tomber dans la sixiéme terre, appelée “ Quatriéme 
état” (turya). ... Aprés un séjour dans la sixiéme terre, il peut 
obtenir la septiéme; “délivrance sans corps”: tel est le nom de la 
septiéme terre. Elle est inaccessible aux mots: c’est la cime apaisée de 
toutes les terres.” 

Le passage de la quatriéme 4 la cinquiéme terre marque done une 
étape décisive. C’est 4 la cinquiéme terre que les diversifications s’éva- 
nouissent et que le yogin s’intégre dans Un. Au Barabudur, c’est 
précisément 4 ce niveau que commencent les terrasses rondes. On com- 
prend dés lors pourquoi la figure ronde succéde au carré. Le carré 
suggére un espace 4 quatre directions avec des étres qui ont un cété droit, 
un cété gauche, une direction avant et arriére. Le cercle au contraire 


18 Sur la théorie des 7 bhimi, cf. H. Daya, The Bodhisattva doctrine in buddhist 
sanskrit literature, ch. 6, London, 1931. 
1° Barabudur, BEFEO (1933), 364. 
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ne suggére plus aucune de ces spécifications. C’est la figure que dessine 
une source de lumiére dans les ténébres. Le cercle tire du centre toute 
sa signification. C’est pourquoi le stipa terminal du Barabudur, que 
j’ai refusé de considérer comme un étage distinct, n’en a pas moins une 
importance singuliére au centre de la septiéme terrasse. Mais il est au 
niveau de cette terrasse et on ne peut donc le considérer comme un 
huitiéme étage. 

Revenons 4 la ziqqurrat assyro-babylonienne. Hérodote attribue 8 
étages 4 la tour de Babylone. Est-ce une erreur, comme certains |’ont 
cru? Pour M. Unger,’ l’étage supplémentaire mentionné par Hérodote 
serait la partie souterraine de la ziqqurrat qui plongeait dans le sol 
jusqu’a une profondeur égale 4 la hauteur de la partie visible. En 
faveur de cette explication, on peut rappeler le fait que, dans la cos- 
mologie indienne, on connait également un Meru souterrain et sous- 
marin au-dessous de la montagne visible.1* Logiquement, il n’en pouvait 
étre autrement: Jl’axe de l’univers doit s’enfoncer jusqu’au monde 
d’en-bas. 

On apercoit dés lors une exacte correspondance entre la tour de Baby- 
lone, le Meru indien et le Barabudur. La tour de Babylone était en trois 
parties: une base souterraine invisible, 7 étages et le sanctuaire du 
sommet. De méme le Meru a une base invisible, que surmonte la mon- 
tagne, couronnée elle-méme par le palais des dieux. De méme enfin, le 
Barabudur a une base cachée par un revétement en maconnerie et 7 
terrasses surmontées d’un stipa terminal. 

Les constructeurs du Barabudur se sont donc inspirés d’un plan extré- 
mement ancien qui s’est adapté sans déformations profondes a des 
croyances trés diverses dans des religions successives. Quelles qu’aient 
été les influences qui propagérent ces antiques symboles, on doit recon- 
naitre d’incontestables affinités entre la ziqqurrat assyro-babylonienne, 
le temple-montagne des Cakravartin indiens et l’édifice aux sept bhimi 
du Bouddhisme tardif. 


17ZATW (1927), 166-167. JEREMIAS a supposé, Handbuch? 137, qu’Hérodote 
avait compté pour un étage le sanctuaire au sommet de la tour. M. Mus (ibid. 
33, 757) croit avec JEREMIAS qu’Hérodote “a compté en sus le sanctuaire du 
faite,” et cette maniére de voir lui parait erronée, puisqu’il considére la tour de 
Babylone comme un édifice & 7 étages. Mais au Barabudur, il fait du stipa 
terminal un étage distinct. On constate donc entre ces opinions un désaccord 
inexplicable. 

18 KirFEL, Die Kosmographie der Inder 28 et 173. 
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BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF ORIENTAL STUDIES OF THE ACADEMY 
or ScrencsEs oF U. S. S. R., LENINGRAD 


Vols. 3-5, 1935 
Sanucku Mncrutyta Bocropeszenua Axagzemuu Hayx CCCP. 


This bulletin is edited by the Institute of Oriental Studies created in 
1930 as a central research institution to correlate all the oriental work 
in the U. S. S. R., and includes as members all the various Orientalists. 
The articles are in Russian but a French table of contents is also published. 


3, 1-12. V. M. ALExEJEv, Principles for the Translation into Chinese 
of the Works of V. I. Lenin, B. M. Azexcees, I[punnuns nepesoyzos 
counHeHuit B. VW. Jlenuna na kutalickuli sank. 

Alexejev criticizes the work of several Russians and Chinese who trans- 
lated Lenin’s works into Chinese. It is an interesting article on the 


technique of translation. He shows how the translators often missed 
the true meaning and nuance of particular expressions. For instance, 
the church as a social organisation is translated #2. Very often, to 
make a good Chinese phrase, the translator destroys the logical construc- 
tion of the Russian sentence. Many allusions such as “ let this cup pass 
from me ” are not rendered in the Chinese translation. 


8, 13-37. N.N. Poppz, Problems in the Study of Buriat-Mongol Litera- 
ture, H. H. Ilonne, Ipo62ems1 GOypst-MoHrosbcKoro AMTepaTypo- 
BeJeHuaA. 

In this article the author indicates that until recent times, without 
any discrimination, everything written in Mongol was considered litera- 
ture including legal texts and official letters. The first one to speak only 
of belles lettres was the late Professor Vladimircov in his Mongolian 
Iiterature published in the Collection of the Literature of the East pub- 
lished in Leningrad, 1920 (C6opuux. JIutepatypa Bocroxa 2). Poppe 
indicates also that Mongolian literature cannot be considered as a whole 
on account of the differences which exist between the Mongols of Inner 
Mongolia, the Halka-mongols, Buriats, and Kalmuks. He is especially 
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interested in the Buriat-Mongol literature. Recently the Buriat-Mongols 
started to write with Roman letters and to use a new literary style which 
is based on their colloquial language. Their literature is rich in heroic 
poems which can be divided into two classes: a general, and a specific 
one in which Geser is the hero and which is strongly influenced by the 
Tibetan epics. A peculiar class of literary work is formed by the legends 
transmitted by the shamans. One of these legends tells of the mythical 
origin of the Buriats. An interesting section is formed by the diaries of 
Buriat Buddhist pilgrims who have travelled into Tibet and described 
the holy places and all that they have seen. The modern Buriat litera- 
ture is particularly rich in novels where the authors describe the new life 
after the revolution and the conflicts between the new and the old world. 
These new books are printed in Roman characters. It is worth mention- 
ing that the Buriats publish many books for children something new 
in Mongolia. 


8, 39-51. B. A. Vasrt’Ev, October? and the Dungan literature, B. A. 
Bacuabes, Oxra6pb u AYHraHckaa JMTepatypa. 

The Dungan are Moslims who passed from China to Central Asia 
about 1880 and settled in the region of the river Ch‘u. Before the 
Bolshevik revolution they had practically no literature, now they are us- 
ing Roman letters and recently many poetical works have been published. 


8, 87-100. L. I. Duman, The feudal institution of Yen-chi #87} in 
East-Turkestan during the 18th Century, JI. UW. Jyman, Deosanpuniti 
MHCTUTYT AHEM B Boctounom Typkectane B xviii Beke. 

Duman indicates that this institution closely resembles serfage, and 
that although the Chinese documents do not reveal its detailed organiza- 
tion, we can find much information in Chinese writers of the 18th cen- 
tury. The author quotes the Hsi-yii Wén Chien Lu DGiXBASLEK where 
it is said that these men are like slaves and are called yen-ch‘t. In an 
Imperial order of 1768 Ch‘ien-lung specified that the yang-ch'i PFI 
must plow the fields. Other Chinese works are quoted to determine the 
social position of these slaves. Duman points out that this Chinese term 
is a transcription of the Persian word inju which was probably taken by 
the Chinese in its Mongol-Djagatai pronunciation. He bases that on what 
was written about this term by the late Bartold. This very interesting 
article is a true contribution to the social history of Chinese Turkestan. 


* By the word “ October ” the soviet writers always mean the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion which according to the Julian calendar was in October. 
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8, 211-214. These pages describe the activities of the Association for 
Mongol Studies as well as those of the Association for Japanese Studies 
where many specialists have delivered interesting lectures. 

Vol. 4 is dedicated to the memory of the former secretary of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, Professor S. Oldenburg (C. ®. Oabzen6ypr.) who 
died February 28, 1934. He was a well-known Sanscritist, and the chief 
of two Russian scientific expeditions sent to explore Chinese Turkestan. 
He stayed a long time in Tun-huang and took many photographs of the 
cave paintings. He was a true organizer of oriental studies in Russia 
and many orientalists of today owe the choice of their academic career 
to the advice of this scholar. 


5, 48-538. N. A. Nevsxis, From Moscovia to U. S. 8. R. H. A. Hescxnii, 
Or ..Mockosun’’ x CCCP. 

An interesting survey of the influence of the modern Soviet Russian 
language on the Japanese vocabulary. The terminology of Bolshevik 
publications such as “ the class consciousness ” or the “ class parasites ” 
and many others have been translated into Japanese. The words “red ” 
and “white ” in their political sense are being translated literally into 
Japanese. The word Russia has simply disappeared and the Japanese 
use soueto-roshiya which means Soviet Russia or even more frequently 
sovetto-rempoé which means the Soviet Union. 


5, 115-132. P. I. Vorop’ev, New Materials concerning the Origin and 
the Development of Manchu Writing, Il. HW. Bopo6ses, Matepuazsi 
K HCTOPHM MAaHbYkKyPCKOH MMCbMeHHOCTH. 

After indicating the well-known fact of the adaptation of Mongol 
writing to the Manchu language the author mentions the importance of 
the introduction into Manchu writing in 1632 of two diacritical signs, 
a dot and a circle. This fact helps to date manuscripts. During his stay 
in Peiping in 1923 the author had access to several official Manchu docu- 
ments written without the diacritical signs, thus indicating that they 
were previous to 1632. These documents are of great interest for the 
history of the Manchu dynasty and the author publishes the analysis and 
the translation of a fragment dealing with the first year of the reign of 
Sure-khan and the description of the New Year ceremony. 


5, 183-203. P. I. Osstpov, Some notes on a Chinese Manuscript found 
in Central Asia in 1933, II. HM. Ocunos, K xutaitickomy Jokymenty, 
HalijzeHHoMy B T'aypKMKMCTaHe. 

During excavations in the Mug mountain in Tadjikistan there was 
found, along with much other manuscript material, some fragments of 
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Chinese manuscripts, one of which is dated 706 A.D. This important 
manuscript came to Tadjikistan probably after 723 A.D. when the 
Tibetans attacked the Chinese west-border garrisons and looted the 
chanceleries. This Chinese fragment is an authentic official document 
(tieh WE) written in a running hand, hsing-shu 77#. It was issued 
from the central office, Tu-ssi @b¥, following an imperial order, and 
sent to military officials at Wu-chien {iif which was in the region of 
Liang Chou “JH. This official document is an order to examine all the 
storehouses and inspect the emissaries (2 of the border armies. The 
author makes a very ingenious analysis of the fragment of this document 
giving much information about the T‘ang administration and the rela- 


tions of the central authorities with the border officers. 
S. E. 


BULLETIN OF THE FAR EASTERN BRANCH OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
oF THE U.S. 8S. R., VLApIvostok 


Nos. 11 and 12, 1935 
Bectuuk JasbuHesoctounoro MPusuanta Axayzemuu Hayx CCCP. 


This periodical has six numbers a year and includes articles on natural 
sciences and humanities in their relation to the Far East. Practically 
every Russian article has at the end a German, French, or English 
synopsis, and the Russian table of contents is translated into one of these 
western languages. 


11, 77-106. A. V. Rupaxov and A. V. MaraxveEv, Dappled Deer in the 
Chinese Pharmacopoeia, A. B. Mapaxyes u A. B. Pysaxos, [arauctsiii 
OleHb B kuTalickoli apMakonee. German synopsis. 

The article is a careful translation of section 364 of chapter 57 con- 
cerning the dappled deer (cervus hortulorum Temm.) from the well- 
known Chinese book Pén T's‘ao Kang-mu A-4t#48H. The translation is 
preceded by a very interesting introduction where the translator gives 
information about the author of this book, Li Shih-chén 42#F#B, who 
during the Ming dynasty worked thirty years on his manuscript and died 
just before finishing his last lines. His son Li Chien-yiian 42430 
presented the work to the emperor in 1593 and three years later it was 
published in 20 volumes (pén). In 1603 a second edition was published. 
Two new chapters were added, one in two sections on the pulse: the 
Mo-hsiieh WR and the Mo-chiieh WR and the other on blood circula- 
tion, Ch‘i-ching Pa-mo K‘ao ##E/AMRH. The Pén Ts‘ao Kang-mu 
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was well-known in Korea as well as in Japan where it was printed in 
1637 at Edo YL. In 1803 a Japanese scholar Ono Ranzan ASF Mil 
(1729-1810) + published a detailed commentary. It is interesting to note 
that as early as 1853 a Russian physician, A. Tatarinov, was interested 
in the Pén Ts‘ao Kang-mu and published an article on Chinese medicine 
(cf. Works of the Members of the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission in Peking 
2, 379, Saint Petersburg, 1853 ,.,Kuraiickaa mequuuna,’’ Tpyzb 
yeHosp Poccilicxolt zyxoBHolt Mucciu Bb [lexunb, 2,379 CIB. 1853). 
F. Porter Smith, E. Bretschneider, C. A. Stuart, and B. E. Read have 
been interested in this text but their books give only general information 
or paraphrases of the Chinese text, not precise translations. 


11, 107-119. V. M. Atexszev, Histrionic Heroes in Chinese History, 
B. M. Anexcees, Axtepsi-repou Ha cTpaHuiax KuTaiicKkoi ucTopun. 
In a well documented article the author speaks about the low social 
position of the Chinese actor and how in spite of this some of them are 
mentioned in the histories as heroes who dared criticize the sovereigns 
and by their reproaches improved political conditions. Sometimes they 
were punished by death for their animadversions. Alekseev quotes pas- 
sages from Shth Chi 126 concerning actors and relates interesting anec- 
dotes about the well-known dwarf and clown Yu Méng fi who, in 
telling the sovereign of Ch‘u 3@ that it would be ridiculous to hold a 
pompous funeral for an imperial horse, stopped an extravagant ceremony. 
Alekseev mentions also the actor Wan Pao-ch‘ang MWB who lived in 
the 6th century A. D. and who tried in vain to restore the deteriorated 
Chinese music to its classical standard. Further is mentioned the actor 
Ni Héng #@# who is known for his admonition to the usurper T's‘ao 
Ts‘ao WR. Alekseev tells us also an anecdote about the actor Lu Yii 
F274 who lived during the Tang dynasty. He quotes also a very interest- 
ing event from the Sung dynasty during which the actors performed a 
satirical play criticizing the placing of the ancestoral tablet of the well- 
known minister Wang An-shih #44 in a Confucian temple. These 
several examples which the author gives us from the ancient Chinese 
histories are an interesting testimonial to the actor’s social position and 
indicate that some of them were more than insignificant clowns. 


11, 126-131. Bibliography. 


M. S. Batss, An Introduction to Oriental Journals in Western Lan- 
guages, C. S. GarpnerR, Union List of Selected Books on China in 


? Cf. Dr. Hans Kauns, Ono Ranzan der “ japanische Linné ” 1729-1810, Nippon 
2 (1936), 93-96. 
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American Libraries, and G. B. Cressry, China’s Geographic Foundations 
are mentioned. This last work is severely criticized by the reviewer. 
Cressey divides China into fifteen geographical regions whose areas are 
given in table XXXVI. The addition of these areas totals 7,520,621 square 
kilometers, but in table II (p. 55) he indicates the total for the 28 
provinces as 8,025,114 square kilometers. Such inaccuracy, says the re- 
viewer, makes one suspicious about the other statistical tables of this book. 
Further the reviewer says that Cressey is wrong in writing that all parts 
of China are essentially filled to their capacity. He points out that 
Cressey’s information concerning Chinese industry is based on the work 
of F. R. Tegengren which was published in 1916 and is no longer up-to- 
date. The conclusion of the reviewer is that the book may be helpful to 
a general reader but that it is not seriously enough done to be used as a 
manual in schools. 


13, 137-140. Bibliography. 

Three grammars of the Japanese colloquial language written by Rus- 
sian Japanologists are reviewed. The reviewer considers good N. I. 
Konrab, Outline of the Grammar of Colloquial Japanese H. U. Konpag, 
Kparxuit ovepk rpaMMaTUKH ANOHCKOrO pasroBopHOro ssbika, JleHMHTpas 
1934, and Miss E. Koipaxci and N. Nevsx1y, The Japanese Language. 
E. M. Komaxuu u H. A. Hesckuii, Anoncxui ssp, Hayanpupiti 
Kype. Jlenunrpay. 1934. He strongly criticizes Guscéo and GorBsTEIN, 
A Manual of the Japanese Language, Tymo u Top6mretu, Yue6nuk 
smouckoro a3bIkKa. Mocxsa, 1934. which is edited by the foreign workers 
in U. 8. S. R. The reviewer considers that it is better not to use this 


book in classes. 
S. E. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ORIENT No. 7 (1934) 
INSTITUTE OF ORIENTAL STUDIES OF THE ACADEMY OF 
Screnczs or U.S. 8. R., Lenrnerap, 1935 


(Table of Contents in English) 
Bu6smorpadua Boctoxa. Wucrutyr Boctoxopezenua Axkayzemuu 
Hayk CCCP. Jlenuurpaz. 


1-28. A. A. Perrov, The Philosophy of China in Russian Bourgeois 
Sinology. A. A. Ilerpos, Ouzocodua Kutas B pycckom 6ypxya3HoM 


KvTaeBe JeHUH, 
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The author starts by quoting the speech of the late professor V. P. 
Vasil’ev delivered in 1883 at the inauguration of St. Petersburg Uni- 
versity and criticizes him for his bourgeois opinions. Further on he men- 
tions other articles of some Russian Sinologists and expresses the opinion 
that they did not understand Chinese philosophy. He is more lenient 
with the article written in 1857 by the late Cvetkov II. I[perxop on Tao- 
ists. He criticizes severely the work of professor A. I. Ivanov on Han 
Fei tzii published in Russian in 1912. He considers it unscholarly. 


29-54. K. K. Five, Materials on the History of China, Yin-Shang 
Period. K. K. Oazyr, Matepuazs no uctropuu Kutas. lepuog Uus- 
Iilan. 

The article was written in 1933 and does not mention all the biblio- 
graphy as can be seen by consulting the Russian book on the Honan 
oracle bones by Bunaxov (IO. Bynakos. T'agateabusie KocTu u3 XoHaHu 
(Kutait) . 1935) who lists the Western, Chinese, and Japanese publica- 
tions. K. K. Flug gives a good survey of the works dealing with this 
ancient period of Chinese history, starting with a note on the K‘ao Ku 
T‘u 4 41M and mentioning also the great importance of the inscriptions 
on oracle bones. He discusses also the historical and geographical prob- 
lems of the Yin kingdom, and giving the opinions of western scholars 
he makes the statement that during the Yin period agriculture was al- 
ready highly developed and that the inscriptions which deal with agri- 
culture can be divided into two groups: divination about the harvest and 
about the weather. 


55-78. L. I. Duman, The Russian and Foreign Literature concerning 
the Dungan insurrection of 1861-1878. JI. MW. Jyman. Pycckxaa u 
MHOCTpaHHad JuMTepaTypa o JlyHranckom BocctaHuu 1861-1878 rr.s 
Kurae. 

The author gives a detailed bibliography concerning this insurrection 
of Moslims in China. The first section deals with books and articles 
written in Russian and contains 55 titles, the second section, books and 
articles written in western languages, 8 titles; the third section, books 
written in Chinese, 5 titles. The fourth section is the most interesting 
in that it enumerates the documents preserved in the Russian archives 
of Kulja and Tashkent. The author notifies us that he was unable to 
check the documents which are preserved in the Moscow archives. 


79-86. K. K. Fiuae, English, French and German Publications concern- 
ing the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion. K. K. Oayr, Jurepatypao Tatinunckom 
ABVKEHHM HA AHIVIMHCKOM, (PpaHIy3cKOM HM HEMEIKOM ABbIKAaX. 
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The author utilized Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica col. 645-654, 3106 
(1904-1907 edition) and the bibliographies in Hale’s Tseng Kuo Fan 
and the Taiping Rebellion (1927). He includes also publications which 
deal with the biographies of the important persons who were involved 
in this rebellion. 


87-92. K. K. Five, Summary of the Non-buddhist Part of the Chinese 
Manuscripts in the Institute of Oriental Studies. K. K. Oayr, Kpar- 
ku o630p He6yAaqMiickoi YacTu KuTalicKOrO pyKONMCHOorOo dora 
Mucrutryta Boctoxosegenua Axayzemun Hayx CCCP. 

Some of the manuscripts are of great importance for the study of the 
Manchu period. For instance, the autobiographical notes written by 
Kuo Sung-t‘ao 38s" (1818-1891) who was governor of Kuangtung 
and Kuangsi and who took part in the suppression of the T‘ai-p‘ing 
Rebellion. Several documents concerning the investigation in 1893-94 
of members of a secret Vegetarian Society. Other manuscripts are re- 
ports written by Chinese governors. The author mentions also that there 
are many local descriptions written in Chinese by Corean scholars as well 
as a history of Corea from 1835-1849. Some materials were already 
studied by P. Pelliot (JA 1914) and some by the Japanese scholar N. 
Kano. 

In the book-review section the following are reviewed: 


137-140. Brpaire, B., Le taoisme et Li t‘ai-po (Mélanges chinois et 
bouddhiques, publiés par l'Institut Belge des Hautes Etudes Chinoises 1, 
1931-32. Bruxelles). 


140-142. Grum-GrzimaiLo, G. E., The Growth of the Desert and the 
Ruin of the Pastures and the Cultivated Lands in Central Asia. ITpym- 
Tpxumaiino, I. E. Poct nyctsb u rude nactOumHEx yroqui u 
KYJbTYPHEIX 3eMetb B [lentpambHo Asuu 3a ucTopuueckuii Mepuol. 
Ussectua Tocyszapcersenuoro T'eorpaduyeckoro O6mectBa, T 65 BBII. 
5. 1933, crp. 487-454. 


142-143. Lessine, F., Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung Mongolisches Volks- 
leben im Staatlichen Museum fiir Volkerkunde. Berlin, 1933, 16 p. 


143-144. Smepr, A. de, C. I. C. M. et Mostazrt, A., C. I. C. M., Diction- 
naire Monguor-Frangais, Le dialecte Monguor parlé par les mongols 
du Kansou Occidental. III-¢ partie. Publications de l’Université 
Catholique de Pékin. Pei-p‘ing. Impr. de l’Université Catholique, 1933. 


144-147. Sxacxov, P. E., Inner Mongolia. (II. E. Cxauxos, Bayrpenuas 
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Moxrozua . OKOHOMMKO - reorpaduyeckuit ovepK. TpyJbl ucces0Ba- 
TEABCKOH accOlMallMM 10 M3y4eHHIO HAalMOHAIbHEIX M KOJOHMAbHbIX 
nmpo6em. BEI. 10 Mocksa 1933. 


147. (Miss) VasiLevid, G. M. An Evenky-Russian Dialectal Dictionary. 
Bacuszesuy. I’. M., Openxuiicko-pycckuii (ryHryccxopycckuii) Auazek- 
TomorMuueckuit cloBapb. C MpvjoxeHMeM BBeJeCHHA M KAPTHI Pacipocr- 
paHeHua Auanextos. Toc. neszaroruy. u3f-Bo. JleHMHTpaycKoe OT. 
1934. 

8. E. 


MEMOIRS OF THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF THE TOYO BuNKO 
(THE OrtentaL Lisrary) No. 7 Toxyd, 1935 


1-104. Jitsuzd Kuwapara JR Kei, Pu Shou-kéng if RR, a Man of 
the Western Regions, who was Superintendent of the Trading-ships Office 
in Ch‘iian chou JRIH towards the End of the Sung Dynasty, together 
with a General Sketch of Trade of the Arabs in China during the T‘ang 
and Sung Eras. 

The first two chapters of this important study, written in English, 
were published in 1928 in No. 2 of the same Memoirs. The author 
opens his third chapter with the words: “Let us now treat of P‘u 
Shou-kéng, our principal subject. This P‘u Shou-kéng was by origin a 
foreigner and towards the end of the South Sung dynasty held the post 
of superintendent of the trading-ship office in Fu-chien for about thirty 
years, became in course of time a very rich and influential man, and 
played an important part in the transition of the Sung to the Yiian 
dynasty. But no biography of this man is found either in the dynastic 
history of Sung or in that of the Yiian.” Because of the surname P‘u iff 
the author takes him as an Arab and gives many interesting details about 
the Arabs in China and their customs which attracted the notice of the 
Chinese. The earliest materials on P‘u Shou-kéng are in the Hsin Shih 
SE written by Chéng So-nan S$ PTH of Fukien, his contemporary. In 
his very long and substantial notes 5 and 6 the author gives information 
about Chéng So-nan, who was strongly hostile to the Yiian court and the 
“ foreign tribes ” and about his work which was discovered in A. D. 1638. 
In note 8 (p. 12) the author combats the opinion of Chinese scholars of 
the Ch‘ing dynasty who considered the Hsin Shih a forgery and says: 
“Tt is not surprising that under the Manchu government they should 
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throw an ill-name on such a book as the Hsin Shih which is full of 
antiracial spirit.”—“ When I myself verified the statements in the Hsin 
Shih,” says Dr. Kuwapara, “I came to the conclusion that it is a very 
reliable book.” 

The author quotes also the historical work T“ing Shih #232 written 
by Yo K‘o #3] who in 1193 came to Kuang-chou BRIN (Canton) and 
was on familiar terms with the P‘u family living there. Kuwabara quotes 
the description which Yo K‘o gives of the customs of the P‘u family, 
and mentions as well a gigantic stupa which was behind the house of 
this foreign family. In note 28 (p. 29) he gives a long quotation from 
the T“ing Shih and in the following notes 29, 30, and 31 (pp. 30-34) 
gives many details concerning the tradition of the building of the Huai- 
shéng-ssii {#223 which is an old mosque at Canton, pointing out that 
it was built neither by Wakkas who introduced Islam into China nor 
during the Tang period. He notes also that the Kuang-t‘a EH which 
still remains today must be the pagoda mentioned by Yo K‘o as standing 
behind the house of the P‘u family. In note 30 (p. 32) he explains that 
in his opinion the name of Kuang-t‘a J6# “light-pagoda ” seems to be 
a literal translation of the word minaret, which comes from mandr 
meaning a place where the fire is lighted, because the lantern held by a 
muazzin gives it the appearance of a light-house. 

In chapter four the author tells us how P‘u Shou-kéng helped the 
Chinese authorities to repell pirates, how he was made superintendent 
of the trade-ships and enjoyed a lot of perquisites accruing from his 
post, as all foreign commercial transactions had to pass through his hand. 
That was how he acquired his wealth. In many notes (p. 46-56) Ku- 
wabara gives very important details and interesting information about 
the trade-ships, bribes taken by officials at open ports, and the cupidity 
of the officials engaged in foreign trade. The author relates how in 1276 
P‘u Shou-kéng was invited by a special envoy from general Bayan to 
help the Yiian dynasty and how when the Sung army, suffering for want 
of ships and provisions, took some belonging to P‘u Shou-kéng, he became 
very angry, and at last surrendered himself with his brother to the Yiian 
army and openly adopted a hostile attitude toward the Sung court. 

In chapter five Dr. Kuwabara describes how the Yiian emperor Shih-tsu 
HEH, interested in foreign trade, addressed himself to P‘u Shou-kéng 
‘ who had had long experience in foreign trade, in order to carry it out 
effectively. “ Beside promoting commerce, P‘u Shou-kéng seems to have 
been concerned, though indirectly, in the expedition to Japan of the 
Mongol navy.” After 1284 A.D. his name disappears from the Yiian 
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Shih JCS. In that year he was quite an old man and seems to have died 
soon after. 

The three chapters of this interesting article cover 15 pages, the re- 
maining 89 pages are notes. Many of these notes are special studies of 
different problems, like note 2 (page 70) and note 3 (page 72). The 
former deals with customs-duties during the T‘ang and Sung eras and 
the latter discusses the existence of a monopoly system during these same 
periods. Note 5 (page 80-83) deals with the Mongol efforts to revive 
foreign trade, and note 6 (page 83-87) treats of intercourse with the 
South Sea countries under the Mongols. It would be too long to enum- 
erate all the notes where a tremendous amount of material on Chinese 
administration and economics is to be found. The last note (p. 100-103) 
concerns the term Sé-mu-jén AA which was wrongly interpreted by 
a Japanese scholar Dr. Yanai ##J and mistranslated by Vissiére as 
“hommes aux yeux de couleur.” Kuwabara explains this term by which 
the Yiian government designated the non-Chinese who were socially 
placed immediately after the Mongols. He remarks that so far as he 
knows the term Sé-mu appears first in a commentary to the Tang code, 
compiled in A. D. 653, and means “ conditions.” The term occurs also 
in the Ryd-no-gige 4>3€% compiled in A. D. 833, where it is written 
“the shapes [of drugs and herbs] are called sé the nomenclatures are 
called mu.” Sé-mu as a general term means things of different form or 
quality. Kuwabara writes further of the influence of these Sé-mu-jén 
during the Yiian period and how later they were assimilated. 


105-161. Hirosato Iwar 4X, The Buddhist Priests and the Cere- 
mony of Attaining Womanhood during the Yiian Dynasty.” 

This article, written in English, deals with a social problem which 
some Chinese claims exists in China only among the non-Chinese popu- 
lation. The first chapter concerns the disinclination to marry virgin 
women. The author quotes the well-known work Hei-ta Shih Liao FARE 
74% and mentions that Chinggis Khan on conquering the Hsi-hsia 
heard that a maiden was presented first to the buddhist prelate Kwo-shth 
BYFip and married only after this; he became angry and executed the 
prelate by cutting up his body. The author quotes also the travels of 
Ser Marco Polo where he speaks about this usage among the Tibetans. 


*This article has already been published (1934) in the Japanese periodical 
SZ 45, 7, 8, under the title Gendai no Butsuzd to Seijoshiki to JLACD His L 
RACK L (Buddhist Monks and the Defloration Ceremony during the Yiian 
Dynasty). 
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He mentions also the Sung-mo Chi-wén #i%R#CBA written by Hung Hao 
Bt of the Sung dynasty where it is said that the Uigurs also had the 
custom of marrying only women who had already had intercourse with 
one or several men. The author quotes also a modern Chinese book the 
Hsin-chiang Yu-chi #f#aU£82 by Hsieh Pin HY where it is said that 
in Kulja he heard that even now Mohammedan priests deflower young 
girls several years before they are married and that it is considered a 
religious ceremony. 

In the second chapter Iwai tries to prove that this peculiar usage has 
nothing to do with the Jus primae noctis and must be interpreted as 
having an origin in the magic power of the priest who will protect the 
girl from the demon at this important moment of her life. The third 
chapter is devoted to the ceremony of defloration in Cambodgia. The 
author quotes Chinese and other sources, giving many details. 

In the fourth chapter which is about “the damsel” in the Chén-la 
Féng-t‘u Chi AiR) +-#, he mentions that this book was already trans- 
lated in 1819 by M. Abel-Rémusat, and in 1902 by P. Pelliot in BEFEO 
2, 2 (pp. 123-177). In the next chapter the author explains the two 
terms Chén-tan PRE and Li-shih Fi and makes some critical remarks 
about Pelliot’s work which was published 34 years ago, when Pelliot be- 
gan his career in Sinology. In chapter six he gives the opinions of various 
authorities, quoting even a very old publication edited 70 years ago 
which is no longer considered up-to-date by Sociologists. In his con- 
clusion Iwai says (p. 157) “the practice originated from a sense of 
horror and wonder at hymen-bleeding. This also accounts for the fact 
that shamans, Buddhist priests, Taoist priests, or akhunds—that is, those 
who had religious magical power were invited to perform the ceremony.” 

It is for the sociologist to decide if H. Iwai is correct in his general 
statement and if his explanation can be entirely accepted. The article is 
interesting because the author has brought together much Chinese mate- 
rial where the Chinese have described with profound astonishment this 
peculiar usage which shocked Confucian morality. 


S. E. 
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BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL oF ORIENTAL Stupres, LonDoN INSTITUTION 


Vol. 7%, Pt. 4, 1935 


799-808. Epwarps, E., Some Aspects of the Conflicts of Religion in 
China during the Six Dynasties and Tang Periods. 

An outline is here attempted of religious conflict in China, not from 
the Six Dynasties merely, but from earliest times. The subject proves 
indeed too large for so brief an article. It is distressing to find in 1935 
repetition of the idea that Buddhism was brought to China “ not to be 
taught to the Chinese people but only to satisfy the curiosity of the 
emperor.” A quarter-century ago Henri Maspero fully established the 
legendary character of the dream and the embassy of the Emperor Ming, 
BEFEO 10 (1910), 95-130; and he has recently shown that that emperor 
approved but did not directly sponsor patronage of Buddhist and Taoist 
shrines by Liu Ying #3®, the feudal prince of Ch‘u 48, JA 225 (1934) 
87-107. It is curious that Miss Edwards, in tracing evolution of religious 
from philosophical Taoism, omits any mention of the first organization 
of the Taoist church by Chang Tao-ling e348 in the second century 
A.D. Cf. Camille Impautt-Hvuart, La légende du premier pape des 
Taoistes, JA 8° sér. 4 (1884), 413-436; H. A. Giuxs, Biog. Dict., no. 112. 
She likewise ignores, save in the most general terms, the wholesale imita- 
tion by the Taoists of the Buddhist canon. 


809-836, pl. 7. GitEs, Lionel, Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein 
Collection. I. Fifth and Sixth Centuries, A. D. 


Vol. 8, Pt. 1, 1935 


1-26. Ibid. II. Seventh Century A. D. 

In 1907 and 1908 Aurel Stein and Paul Pelliot successively secured 
for the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale considerable 
selections of manuscripts at Tun Huang on the Chinese border of E. 
Turkestan from a monastic library which had been walled up at the close 
of the tenth century. Stein, who lacked sinological training, wisely 
directed his principal quest towards manuscripts in other languages than 
Chinese, and towards non-Buddhist fragments. Pelliot, who profitted by 
the precedent set by Stein as well as by exceptional bibliographic knowl- 
edge, was able to examine cursorily all the more than 15000 rolls which 
remained in the library. He brought back to France all the remaining 
non-Chinese texts except a bulky set of the Tibetan Kanjur, nearly all 
the non-Buddhist literature in Chinese, and Buddhist texts relating to 
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monastic discipline and to the naturalization of that religion in China. 
The remaining rolls, approximately 8000 in number, were eventually 
rescued by the Chinese government (spurred to tardy action by con- 
templation of the treasures which were exhibited by Pelliot), and have 
now found a home in the National Library of Peking. Because of the 
great wealth of manuscripts secured by both men, and the evident de- 
sirability of utilizing the more important among them, publication of 
catalogues has been correspondingly delayed. Sinologists will be the more 
grateful for the present first two instalments of a catalogue of about 380 
manuscripts which bear dates from 406 to 995 A.D. Dr. Giles has 
happily adopted chronological sequence, and presents for each entry the 
Chinese text of the colophon together with translation and comment. 
In connection with the earlier documents are reproduced authoritative 
appraisals by Mr. R. H. Clapperton of the various papers on which they 
are written. Of a specimen dated 561 A.D. (p. 827) he goes so far as 
to declare it “as good a paper as could be made at the present time.” 
The composition is stated as paper mulberry and ramie, materials which 
were used singly with conspicuous success in MSS of 406 and 506 
respectively. 

The vast majority of the manuscripts are Buddhist siitra-rolls, and, 
precisely because of the haphazard manner of their original deposit and 
their acquisition by Stein, they may be regarded as a typical cross-section 
of such literature extant in the tenth century. Dr. Giles notes pre- 
dominance in the sixth century of the Parinirvana Sitra, and that with 
the rise of the T“ang its place is increasingly usurped by the Saddharma- 
pundarika Sitra, which is represented by 29 of 56 rolls dated from the 
seventh century. He calls attention also to the literary evidence for re- 
placement of simple piety by a worldly attitude to be found in colophons 
of 671 and following years, which coldly enumerate the persons respon- 
sible for each text instead of reproducing fervent prayers. As is visually 
evidenced also by the sculpture of the epoch, Gothic faith was yielding 
to the individual rationalism of the Renaissance. A colophon of 691 
which reveals the organization of a Buddhist nunnery, is also the first of 
a series containing the capriciously distorted characters ordained by the 
Empress Wu. Mention in azother colophon dated 695 of the ecclesiastical 
name Huai-i {##€ affected by the notorious libertine Féng Hsiao-pao 
5/8, who was strangled by the same Empress in 694 after having 
been her intimate, is the occasion for a biography extracted by Dr. Giles 
from the Chiu T‘ang Shu. Mention should be made also of a series of 
Taoist “ siitras,” some of which are otherwise unknown. 
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Two points in the brief first paragraph (p. 809) may perhaps be ques- 
tioned. The total number of Stein manuscripts (including fragments) 
is given as 7000; but Stein himself, in his Ruins of Desert Cathay, II, 
217, in speaking of a first rapid scrutiny of his manuscripts by Pelliot 
in 1910, states that the total number amounted to over 9000, of which 
about one third are complete rolls, and the rest detached records and 
fragmentary texts. The second point is of rather greater importance for 
it affects the possible age of a large proportion of all the manuscripts, 
as well in Paris and Peking as in London. Dr. Giles, after noting that 
the dates found in the Stein documents range from 406 to 995, adds that 
“it is highly probable that others are later than 995, seeing that the date 
1035 is found in the similar collection at Paris.” Without having had 
opportunity to examine the unpublished Inventaire sommaire prepared 
by Pelliot for the manscripts which he deposited in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, it seems improbable that the date 1035 is found among them. 
In the brilliant initial report of his accessions, “ Une bibliothéque 
médiévale retrouvée au Kan-sou,” BEFEO 8 (1908), 501-529, esp. 506, 
Pelliot states quite clearly and with confidence that the last dates borne 
by the documents are those of the Chih-tao #34 reign period, 995-997. 
As that report was written from Tun Huang only twenty-three days after 
he had secured entrance to the library, and as he could not then know 
what later dates might be found among Stein’s manuscripts, he conserva- 
tively indicated that the niche was walled up “dans la premiére moitié 
du XIe siécle, et probablement 4 l’époque de la conquéte Si-hia qui eut 
lieu vers 1035.” There is, however, no reason to suppose that the mon- 
astic guardians of the library waited until the actual event to protect 
their sacred hoard. The bellicose Tangutan state was founded almost at 
their doors in 990, and it needed no oracle to suggest that insurance was 
needed early. Indeed, in view of the relative abundance of texts of early 
Sung date, coupled with the significant fact that the latest dated texts 
in both Paris and London belong to the identical period 995-997, it seems 
fair to conclude that the library was immured not in 1035, but in the 
years of mortal suspense at the close of the tenth century. 


27-49. YosuiTakeE, S., The Japanese Particles Wa, Ga, and Mo. 

A list of thirty-two abbreviations appended to this valuable and closely- 
reasoned article serves as a bibliography of the works of several prominent 
European and native writers on Japanese grammar, with addition of a 
series of texts from the sixth through the fourteenth century. Dr. 
Yoshitake demonstrates the futility of the linguistic terms introduced 
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by Motoori Norinaga, and of much which has been written on their own 
language by our own contemporary Japanese. In fact, his own firm grasp 
of grammatical relationships—and even of phonetics, as evidenced by a 
long analytical review in the preceding number of the BSOS, pp. 931-941, 
of Karlgren’s “ Word Families in Chinese,” BMFEA 5 (1934), 9-120,— 
serves to throw into sharp relief the absence of any solid grammatical tra- 
dition in Japan. It must be confessed too that the explanations offered by 
western grammarians for use of the elusive particles in question are 
clearly shown to be, if not inaccurate, still inadequate. As between ga 
and wa employed as signs of the nominative case, Dr. Yoshitake recog- 
nizes the selective or restrictive function of the former, which serves to 
specify the subject, unless used to close a clause or sentence, when it ex- 
presses simple correlation or even mental reservations. He regards the 
function of wa as essentially preparatory, serving to clear the way for a 
significant predicate, either indicative or interrogative. He notes too the 
emphatic force of wa when used to close a sentence. The particle mo is 
employed to extend, either explicitly or by half-conscious implication, 
the force of the term which follows it beyond the limits of that which 
precedes it. The purpose of the present article is essentially negative, 
to reveal the inadequacies of former attempts at explanation; but in pur- 
suit of that aim it is definitely illuminating. Japanologists will look for- 
ward to a promised positive sequel on the structure of spoken Japanese. 


51-76. Vostrirxov, Andrew, Some Corrections and Critical Remarks on 
Dr. Johan van Manen’s Contribution to the Bibliography of Tibet. 

In 1922 the General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal pub- 
lished in its Journal (N. s. 18, 445-525) a comprehensive review of all 
western knowledge of Tibetan bibliography. In that very interesting 
article he points out that western scholars who wish to study any Tibetan 
text outside the Kanjur and Tanjur must labor under a severe handicap 
of relatively complete ignorance of the scope of relevant Tibetan litera- 
ture. He calls attention to the glaring defects in existing lists of Tibetan 
books in European libraries, and to the practical impossibility of seeking 
direct personal knowledge in Tibet. He publishes with all proper reserva- 
tions two lists of books, containing 219 titles, which were prepared for 
him in Tibet through the kindness of a friendly lama. Dr. van Manen 
hastens to point out the unscientific character of these lists, which do in 
some measure none the less achieve their dual object: they call attention 
to the existence of books some of which were previously totally unknown; 
and they provide a new basis for registration of fresh knowledge. 
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Dr. Vostrikov has been so fortunate as to be able to make a personal 
tour of Buriat Mongolia, a region which depends upon the spiritual 
authority of the Tibetan church and consequently uses Tibetan books. 
From these superior advantages flows a considerable increment of positive 
knowledge, both direct and indirect. On the one hand he has absorbed 
much miscellaneous lore concerning specific books, their obscure short- 
titles, and their authors. On the other he has for the first time been able 
to glimpse fairly the native bibliographical literature. For example he 
reports (p. 59) possession of a list of 298 Tibetan works on medicine, 
which it may be hoped he will shortly publish. Indeed his corrections 
of van Manen’s list are, as such, more than welcome. 

What is to a high degree disturbing is Dr. Vostrikov’s apparent deter- 
mination to utilize his new-found knowledge to impugn the scholarship 
of Dr. van Manen, who can hardly be blamed in fairness for ignorance 
which he shares with all his colleagues. It is evidently without point to 
blame Dr. van Manen personally, e.g. (p. 56), for failure to detect an 
old error which has gone uncorrected by all the Tibetanists of Europe 
since its commission by Schmidt and Bohtlingk in 1848. In so doing Dr. 
Vostrikov damages principally himself. It is greatly to be hoped that 
he will proceed with all possible diligence to make public as much as 
possible of the information which he has acquired, not in the form of 
strictures upon the work of other scholars, but directly and independently, 
through preparation of manuals superior to those we now possess. 


GC. 8. G. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


Vou. 55, 1935 


1-80. Fene, H. Y. and Suryoox, J. K., The Black Magic in China 
known as Ku. 


The authors examine the graphic and semantic aspects of # which 
they identify with the eighteenth hexagram of the I Ching. They ad- 
vance the plausible theory that both originally signified poisonous crea- 
tures in a vessel. Several early texts are cited to show knowledge by the 
Chinese in ancient and mediaeval times of parasitic diseases of the in- 
testinal tract which were attributed to reptile or insect poison, supposedly 
administered for magical purposes. More than a score of later texts 
indicate that since the tenth century it is only in the south and west 

8 
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(where such disease is relatively common) that it is explained, with 
varying embroidery of the supernatural, as the effect of black magical 
poisoning practised among aboriginal tribes. It is regrettable that the 
authors have not added page reference to their citations; but they have 
performed real service by marshalling many obscure texts on a recondite 
subject of great intrinsic interest. 


182-189. Hau, Ardelia R., The Early Significance of Chinese Mirrors. 

Miss Hall exercises considerable ingenuity in an attempt to establish 
from our insufficient texts and archaeological data the ideology and prac- 
tical motives behind use of mirrors under the Han and earlier dynasties. 
Some will question her dictum that “even the smallest mirrors... 
would serve to light a fire.” 


303-306. Barss, M. S., Problems of Rivers and Canals under Han Wu 
Ti (140-87 B. C.). 

This tightly compressed article presents a lucid summary of ch. 29 of 
the Shih Chi translated by Chavannes (vol. 3, pp. 520-537). In order 
to complete the account of hydrographic work under Wu Ti, which was 
left unfinished by the death of Ssii-ma Ch‘ien, Mr. Bates translates from 
the Ch‘ien-Han Shu the corresponding ch. 29 %b*°-9a' (standard 1739 
ed.), but omitting precise reference. This brief passage records the 
renovation by Master Pai AZ in 95 B. C. of an irrigation canal parallel- 
ing the Wei in southern Shensi, which had already in the third century 
provided the bumper crops needed to sustain the conquering armies of 
Ch‘in. It contains mention also of a daring scheme for diversion of the 
Yellow River into Mongolia, a plan which does credit to the imagination 
if not to the engineering acumen of its proponent, Yen Nien RE4F (not 
T‘ing Nien). Mr. Bates concludes with an all too brief characterization 
of control, irrigation, and reclamation under the later reigns of the 
dynasty, based on the balance of the chapter, 9a-18a. 


310-313. Duss, Homer H., The Conjunction of May 205 B.C. 

Dr. J. K. Fotheringham of Oxford has calculated that on May 16, 
205 B. C. the five planets were in conjunction within a single constella- 
tion. Only Venus had strayed 00.6°, a distance perhaps beyond detec- 
tion by the instruments of the time. Dr. Dubs, who is commencing 
publication of an integral translation of the Ch‘ien-Han Shu, is thus 
able to correct its statement that the conjunction occurred in the tenth 
month of 207; and to reach the evidently sound conclusion that the 
triumph of the Han dynasty which is associated with it in the “ His- 
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torical Memoirs ” is that supreme ritual act of March 5, 205 when the 
founder of the Han replaced with his own the Spirits of the Land and 
Grain of the fallen Ch‘in dynasty. 


420-428, 9 ill. on 6 pl. Fernatp, Helen E., The Horses of Tang T‘ai 
Tsung and the Stele of Yu. 

The six reliefs erected in 637 by the vigorous second emperor of the 
T‘ang before his own future tomb became famous throughout the west- 
ern world immediately they were published by Chavannes in 1909 
from photographs taken at the site two years before (Mission., pl. 
CCLDXXXVII-CCXC, not CCLVII). Two of them were shortly shipped 
abroad by Chinese dealers and were acquired in New York for the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Their authenticity is cer- 
tain beyond question, while their design and execution reflect the splendor 
of T‘ang sculpture in its best period. Reproductions of all six reliefs were 
made in 1089, but whether or not they long survived is matter of little 
moment, for they were at best copies made in an epoch of sculptural 
decadence. Miss Fernald asserts that the large and small sets of “ rub- 
bings” which have been lately current are not even genuine inked 
squeezes, but are stencilled fabrications. The initial publication of them 
by Dr. J. C. Ferguson, in Hastern Art III (1931) pl. XXXIV-XXXVI, 
was useful as it made possible instructive contrast between them and 


Chavannes’ photographs of the original monuments, a contrast which is 
now made fully apparent by Miss Fernald’s plates. It is most un- 
fortunate that the late reproductions, however made, were selected for 
illustration of Fitzgerald’s book, Son of Heaven: a Biography of In 
Shih-min (Cambridge, 1933). 


444-450. SaxanisH1, Shio, The Magic Holly in Japanese Literature. 
This compact monograph sheds new light on Japanese popular cus- 
toms and superstitions. Its chief value will be for the comparative folk- 
lorist. Miss Sakanishi clearly brings out the demon-repelling power of 
holly prickles and perhaps even of holly wood from earliest times in 
Japan; and adds the singularly western history of the Holly Grove for 
defense against small pox which has for a thousand years been a popular 
feature of a Kydto shrine. Were it not for the authority of Chamberlain 
one would fain suggest for the title (p. 444) Hihiragi-no-sono-hana- 
madzumi-no-kami the rendering “ Deity as Rarely Seen as the Holly 


Blossom.” 
OS Aa ee 
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JOURNAL OF THE NortH CHINA BRANCH OF THE ROYAL 
Astatic Society 


Vol. 66, 1935 


1-14, 1 plan. Witi1ams, Edward T., The Worship of Lei Tsu, Patron 
Saint of Silk Workers. 

This article traces the development from Chou times and sets forth 
in detail the modern ritual of that one among the imperial rites in which 
women were principal actors. In fact the preparation of silk for the 
clothing of the nation has throughout Chinese history been regarded as 
the fundamental occupation of Chinese womanhood, just as agriculture 
has been recognized as the basis of masculine duty. It is no doubt for 
this reason, rather than from regard for any of the secondary uses of 
silk (p. 14), that it has been deemed worthy of imperial leadership. 

As a basis for research the value of the article is needlessly vitiated by 
careless approach to its sources and by failure to cite them precisely. No 
work can be used with confidence unless it can be controlled. In effect 
Prof. Williams asks us to trust ourselves blindly to his guidance. But 
what he confides about his three sources is not likely to inspire much 
confidence. The Tung Tien he describes as “a general survey of the 
rites of the state religion.” Actually half the work is devoted to quite 
other topics of governmental concern, from economics to frontier defense. 
He makes (p. 3) the more astonishing statement that the book “ was 
compiled in 1747 during the reign of Ch‘ien-lung.” One thinks of the 
supplement for the Manchu dynasty, Huang Ch‘ao T‘ung Tien BB 
384 , but the latter work was not authorized until 1767, and it does not 
contain the early history which Prof. Williams adduces. The usual 
Chekiang Book Co. 1896 edition of the T‘ung Tien itself does reproduce 
an imperial preface from the year 1747+ to celebrate the cutting of new 
printing blocks, ch‘ung k‘o H£¥) ; but the work itself, as is recorded in 
every bibliography, was compiled by the T‘ang scholar Tu Yu #tff 
(Giles, Biog. Dict., no. 2070), whose name and dynasty appear at the 
head of every chapter. In fact, Dr. Williams’ account of early usages 
(pp. 3-5) is a somewhat abridged paraphrase of ch. 46, 9b°-12b®; but the 
luckless reader is left to discover this for himself, not even the chapter 
number being cited. Later on (p. 8) “ch. 1085” of the Ta Ch‘ing Hui 


* Strictly speaking, from the 12th month of the 12th year of the reign, or 
January 1-30, 1748; but the bulk of this Chinese year does correspond to 1747, 
and the latter date is accordingly a proper approximation. 
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Tien is cited; but, alas and alack, this work in none of its editions con- 
tains more than 100 chapters. No doubt Chinese tradition largely dis- 
penses with guides to reference ; but here precisely is one of those matters 
in which western scholarship can and should make a valuable contribu- 
tion to sinological progress, by insistence upon the fundamental need 
for constant and exact reference, which alone can obviate wholesale 


repetition of labor. 


15-30. Srrén, Osvald, How the Chinese Look upon the Art of Painting. 

This article is the fruit of a serious effort to extract some significant 
residue from the Chinese traditional literature on aesthetics, a literature 
which seldom conveys objective ideas largely because of imprecise defini- 
tion of terms, placing an excessive burden upon the would-be translator. 


$1-41. Lin Yu-tang, The Technique and Spirit of Chinese Poetry. 

The author of “ My Country and My People” and editor of the lively 
Chinese journal “Analects” here presents an intimate, penetrating 
analysis which is at once appreciative and frankly revealing. He stresses 
the graphic, evocative, and pantheistic aspects of Chinese poetry, and 
suggests that the Chinese aptitude for art springs from their bent for 
balanced synthesis which is at the same time inimical to scientific 
specialization. No explanation of versification is attempted. The article 
can be recommended. 


42-49, 2 maps. Drakes, F. S., China’s North-West Passage: a Chapter 
in its Opening. 

A lucid brief description of the geography of East Turkestan is followed 
by a short but comprehensive account of the extension of Chinese influ- 
ence there down to the submission of the Hsiung-nu in the period 48- 
33 B.C. The author, who cites once and for all as his authorities ch. 
123 of the Shih Chi and ch. 61 and 96 in the Ch‘ien-Han Shu, refers 
casually to von Le Cog and Stein (not their books), but not at all to 
Chavannes or Pelliot. It appears that he has not consulted even the 
former’s “ Mémoires Historiques,” of which vol. I, pp. lxii-lxxviii, con- 
tains the fullest account of his subject in a western language. Dates 
seem mysteriously displaced: the Great wall of Ch‘in from 214 to 244 
B.C., the close of Han Wu Ti’s reign from 87 to 86 B.C. (pp. 44 and 
48), the sending of Chang Ch‘ien’s mission from 138 to “ about the year 
135 B. C.,” the first victories of Ho Ch‘ii-ping over the Hsiung-nu from 
121 to 120 B. C., and with them the campaigns two years later (Ch‘ien- 
Han Shu 6, 13a5*, 13b5°), and the death of Chang Ch‘ien to 118 al- 
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though the T“ung Chien says he returned from his mission to the Wu-sun 
only in 115 B. C. (¥#3BHE 20, 4a’, selective Sung ed., or 9a°, 1887 ed. 
with commentary). It is not pretended that this catalogue is complete. 

More serious from the standpoint of method, while his statement of 
fact is in general correct, it errs in asserting ex cathedra several things 
which are at least open to debate, notably in the treacherous field of 
ethnic identification. The story of Chang Ch‘ien is accepted without ques- 
tion. Yet Pelliot has promised (Quelques réflexions sur l’art sibérien at 
Vart chinois . . . , Documents No. 1, Paris, 1926, p. 6) to try to show 
that it is in part the fruit of an historical romance which was gathered 
into the Ch‘ien Han Shu and later interpolated into the Shih Chi (cf. 
also Pelliot, La Haute Asie, Paris, 1931, p. 8). It is perhaps fair to 
recall that library facilities in China are seldom yet on an ideal standard. 


50-55. Lin Tung-chi, The Word “ One” in Chinese Poetry. 


56-63. AnpREW, G. Findlay, Men and Matters in the Land of the Yellow 
Earth. 

An account of disaster from earthquake, flood and drought in Kansu, 
and of the work of the China International Famine Relief there. 
Especially noteworthy as an example of conditions which recent banking 
reform is fast eliminating is a concrete statement (pp. 60-1) of cur- 
rency problems which had to be overcome. One silver dollar was in 1921 


convertible into 2,100 brass cash weighing 18 lbs. A mule could carry 
cash to the value of only $14., while over seven tons of cash were required 
for one day’s payroll on a single large enterprise. 


64-72. Frrauson, John C., Inscriptions on Bronzes. 

Dr. Ferguson has here translated three essays on ancient bronzes by 
different Chinese scholars, while abstaining from comment on them. 
Central is a chapter from Kuo Mo-jo’s book Wi/I@3RAR BR 
(Illustrated Account of the Main Sequence of Bronze Inscriptions of the 
Two Chou Dynasties). Mr. Kuo defines four periods of bronze produc- 
tion. Commencement of the first he establishes by sheer speculation as 
“probably between the end of the Hsia and the beginning of the Yin.” 
We might affirm with equal plausibility that the genesis of bronze casting 
dates, e. g., from the foundation of the Hsia. We have as yet no positive 
evidence on the question. For the three epochs of the Chou Mr. Kuo is 
on firmer ground, and his summary characterization of shapes and de- 
corative styles which belong to each may well help towards crystallization 
of opinion. No less than three citations are made from the Li Shih 
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Ch‘un Ch‘iu % KK, the most interesting being a description of the 
t‘ao t‘teh as a head which must get rid of its body in order to swallow a 
human victim. Unfortunately this work dates only from the middle of 
the third century B.C., an epoch when, to judge from contemporary 
bronzes, the true meaning of much symbolism of the Early or Western 
Chou was already lost. For his final period, beginning around 600 B. C., 
Mr. Kuo distinguishes between vessels which follow tradition with in- 
creasing simplification, and those which display originality in form or 
decoration. 

A foreword to Kuo’s study by T‘ana Lan attempts to read in the vigor, 
elegance, crudity, or dignity of inscriptions on sixteen specific bronzes 
the changing character of the individual sovereigns under whom they were 
cast. Such an effort to trace immediate and visible effects of royal virtue 
can scarcely be accorded too much confidence in view of the fact that the 
kings hardly wrote their own inscriptions. For the period of the Eastern 
Chou Mr. T“ang distinguishes local styles of writing. Yet even here the 
influence of after-knowledge becomes apparent in his conclusion that the 
writing of Ch‘in “ gives the impression that the state was to have a great 
future.” 

Dr. Ferguson has abridged his third translation from a long and pro- 
fusely illustrated article on forged inscriptions by SHane Ch‘éng-tso, 
CLHP 3 (1933), 243-294. Mr. Shang quotes at length a great authority: 
“Tt is essential that every lover of ancient bronze should make the study 
of inscriptions the chief aim.” But, with charming logic, his authority 
proceeds in the next sentence to admit that “ dealers who have no knowl- 
edge of the written language can readily distinguish the genuine from 
the forged. .. .” Mr. Shang reports that incised forgeries begin only 
with Ch‘ien-lung (1736-1795) when bad Sung models were employed, 
but that progress in forgery since the mid-nineteenth century has sup- 
plied examples of combination, abridgment, alteration in size, and exact 
reproduction of inscriptions (the most difficult to detect). 


73-82. Duss, Homer H., Eclipses during the First Fifty Years of the 
Earlier Han Dynasty. 

Dr. Dubs has systematically controlled all thirteen solar eclipses which 
are recorded in the Ch‘ien-Han Shu and the Shih Chi for the half 
century 206-156 B.C., with reference not only to total eclipses shown 
by Oppolzer’s charts to be certainly visible in North China, but also 
to partial eclipses recorded by him visibility of which can be inferred 
with some probability from locations of their periodic recurrence. One 
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of the thirteen entries, which is omitted by the Han Shu, evidently 
results from erroneous transcription of a record of lunar eclipse; and 
another is admitted only to the chapter on the Five Elements in the 
Han Shu. Six of the eleven records which appear in the “ Basic 
Annals” of both histories are in exact agreement with modern astro- 
nomical calculations, assuming in two cases error of one and two days 
in Hoang’s Concordance. In the remaining five cases it seems necessary to 
assume considerable confusion or illegibility in the original records, attrib- 
utable perhaps to the upheavals of the time, between 160 B.C. (the last 
faulty date) and preparation of the annals half a century later. No textual 
corruption short of deliberate re-arrangement could account for their 
considerable displacement from correct chronological sequence. 


115-116, 4 pl., map. Piumer, Jamzs M., Early pottery fragments from 
Hangchow Bay. 

Mr. Plumer’s brief note calls attention to considerable but hitherto 
neglected deposits of ceramic shards upon the beaches of Hangchow Bay 
and the mouth of the Long River. The fragments are evidently widely 
displaced from their sources; but among them is a remarkable series of 
grey, red, and yellowish earthen- or stonewares, glazed and unglazed, 
decorated with a notable diversity of impressed designs which well justifies 
their publication. 


Cc. S. G. 
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VEDIC EXEMPLARISM (HJAS 1, 44-64)* 
ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


P. 44, 1.11, for 2 read: 12. 

1.16, add: , i.e. as the “ Person in the mirror (ddarse purusah), 
Who is born in his children in a likeness” (pratiriipah, Kaus. 
Up. IV. 11). 

P, 48, 1.13, for IX, 74, 2 read: ITI, 62, 9 and X, 187, 4. 

1.16, for 117 a. 1c read: 27, a.2¢. 

P. 49,1. 6, for dvita read: dvitva. 

Note 10, 1. 3, for here; read: where. 

Note 10, add: BrhU. I, 4, 10, “It became the All” corresponds 
to RV. VIII, 58, 2, “ One only Fire is kindled manifold, one 
only Sun is present to one and all, one only Dawn illuminates 
this All; that which is only One becomes this All” (ekam va 
idam vi babhiva sarvam), cf. KU. V, 12, “ Who maketh his 
single form to be manifold” (ekam riipam bahudha yah 
karoti), and, in connection with the Buddha, S. II, 212, “I 
being one become many, and being many become One” (eko 
pi bahudha homi, bahudhaé pi hutva eko homt). 

P. 50, 1. 20, for 29 read: 9. 

1. 26, for This, read: If it be asked, “ What was the model, what 
the starting point?” (ka... pratima nidanam kim, RV. X, 
130, 3), the answer is, the sacrificial victim; for this image 
and this 

P. 51,1. 2, for 3; read 3), cf. “ Manu is the sacrifice, the standard (pra- 
mitth), our Sire”, RV. X, 100, 5; 
P. 52, Note 17, for Engelberti read: Engelbertus. 
note 18,1. 5, for JB. read: JUB. 
P. 55, 1. 26, for X read: I. 
P. 56,1. 2, for JB read: JUB. 
Note 28, for shake read: shape. 
P. 58,1.17, for 6 read: 7. 
Note 30, for visvariipakrter read: visvariipakrteh. 
P. 59,1. 20, for JB read: JUB. 
P.61,1. 9, after Cow read: , within the mansion of the Moon. 


A. CooMARASWAMY. 


* The author saw no proof of this article. 








TWO NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHINESE 
FRONTIER 


Peter A. BooDBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


I. Hu #4 Cotonies 1n NorTHWESTERN CHINA UNDER THE HAN 


We are in August 155 A. D., the seventh month of the first year of the 
Yung-shou 7# era, according to the Chinese reckoning. The weakling 
Liu Chih #7 + is the Son of Heaven occupying the throne, but the reins 
of government are in the hands of Liang Chi %#, omnipotent dictator 
and head of the wealthy and arrogant Liang clan; it is to him and his 
sister, the Dowager Emperess Liang, widow of Liu Pao $, that the 
young Emperor owes his elevation to the throne.? 

Following the death of the Dowager in 150, however, Liang Chi’s 
power had begun to wane. Another of his sisters is the Emperor’s con- 
sort, but she is childless, and a palace clique is already secretly plotting 
the dictator’s downfall.* Drought, locusts, famine and epidemics are de- 
vastating the northern and central provinces of the empire. Banditry and 


general social unrest have been growing in intensity all through China,‘ 
and the “ Barbarians ” are restless on the frontiers. In the north, after 
a decade of peace on the Ordos front of the Han Empire, the Southern 
Hsiung-nu are again sending raiding parties across the border. A repeti- 
tion of the disaster of 140-143 A.D. threatens the population of the 
marches. 


1 Pht. Hsiao Huan Ti #¢48 fff of the Eastern Han, 132-147-167 A.D., Hou Han 
Shu 7. 

* Liang Chi, d. 159 A. D., Hou Han Shu 64. Liang Na fj, pht. Shun Lieh Wij 7) 
Liang huang-hou, 116-132-150 A.D., ibid. 10B. [Read 35 for 45 as her age at 
the time of death, or 23 for 13 as her age in 128 A.D. when she entered the 
Emperor’s harem; in the latter case she would be born in 106 A.D.]. Hsiao 
Shun Ti (pht. of Liu Pao) 115-126-144 A. D., ibid. 6. 

* Liang Yung x, pht. I-hsien is i (?)147-Aug. 9, 159 A. D., ibid. 10B. Ex- 
actly a month later, on Sept. 9, Liang Chi and his clan were overthrown and 
exterminated by the eunuch party. 

‘The seriousness of the situation is indicated by the fact that between 147 and 
154 A.D. the Annals record at least six cases of usurpation of the imperial title 
by rebels in various parts of China. 
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It was in May 140 A.D. [Yung-ho 5] that a chieftain of the Left 
Horde of the Southern Hsiung-nu, Chii-lung Wu-ssii AJAEB IM ,* broke 
the long period of amicable relations with the Chinese and, together with 
his clansman Chii-lung Chii-niu H¢##t, rose in rebellion against the Han. 
Joined by the Right hsien-wang B&F, they besieged Mei-chi 32 in Hsi 
ho chiin P4¥*J and raided the entire northern frontier causing the removal 
of three administrative centers of border provinces into the hinterland.® 

In their raids the Hsiung-nu were assisted by the Wu-huan 948 and 
the Ch‘iang 3€ and Hu #4 of the Shensi uplands. Their combined 
forces, now numbering several myriads, threatened the metropolitan dis- 
trict of Ch‘ang-an itself. Although Chii-niu, who had been made shan- 
yii by the rebels, was sodn forced to surrender to the Chinese,” Wu-ssii 
and his allies continued their depredations. In September 142 A.D. 
Wu-ssii was joined in his rebellion by the yii-chien M## Tai-ch'i #8 
and the chii-ch‘ii H.38% Po-té {A%.* In the eleventh month of the next 


5 Hou Han Shu 6,119. In ch. 6 Wu-ssii is referred to as “ chief of the Chii-lung 
[tribe?]” ALA; in ch. 119 as “prince of Chii-lung” =F. Wu-ssii¢ *NGA-Si 
is a common termination in Hsiung-nu names. Cf. 327 Wy, Hen FM, Ht 
BST, BES, FBI, Han Shu 94. 

*The seat of Hsi-ho chiin was removed to Li-shih £4 ; that of Shang chiin 
to Hsia-yang 8 [§; and that of Shuo-fang HJ A7p to Wu-yian JR. 

™He was made shan-yii in place of Hsiu-li {f<F#l] who reigned under the title 
of Ch‘ii-té-jo-shih-chu AgFEP XK shan-yii 128-140 A. D. and was driven to com- 
mit suicide by the Chinese general Ch‘én Kuei [$f [biography in Hou Han Shu 
81, d. about 158; ch. 119 incorrectly makes him die in prison in 141] who accused 
him of laxity towards his subjects during the crisis. Chii-niu was defeated on 
Dec. 1, 140 A. D. and submitted to the Chinese with many Hsiung-nu dignitaries. 
A year later, however, two more chiin are apparently overrun by the invaders, as 
the seats of An-ting EE and Pei-ti 4E Hh are removed to Fu-féng $)m\ and 
Féng-i $639] respectively. 

® Hou Han Shu 6 writes yii-chien; ch. 119 yii-ti $2. Yii-chien and chii-ch‘ii 
are undoubtedly Hsiung-nu titles, but may have already been used as surnames. 
On July 24, 143 A.D. the Chinese government in its efforts to liquidate the 
rebellion appointed amid great pomp a Hsiung-nu prince named Tou-lou-ch‘u 
FERER as shan-yi [= Hu-lan-jo-shih-chu-chiu PE AIFEP RR shan-yii, 143-147 
A.D.]. The festivities took place at the capital [where the prince had been resid- 
ing as hostage], outside Lo-yang’s western Kuang-yang ew gate. Liu Pao 
{Shun Ti] is said to have witnessed the games which accompanied the ceremonial 
of investiture from the Hu t‘ao HARE [= ‘ walnut,’ Juglans regia] palace. Many 
of the Han palaces both at Ch‘ang-an and Lo-yang, were named after plants 
[usually exotic ones] cultivated in their gardens. In his study of the introduction 
of the walnut into China [Sino-Iranica, pp. 254-275]. Laufer expressed in conclu- 
sion (p. 263) the opinion that “... it is not probable that the walnut was 
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year, however, Wu-ssii was assassinated by bravi in the pay of the Chinese, 
and in the spring of 144 A. D., with the defeat of the remnants of his 
horde by the Chinese general Ma Shih 53€, peace was re-established on 
the border.’ 

It is T‘ai-ch‘i and Po-té,?° the old associates of Wu-ssii, that we find on 
the war-path again eleven years later, and again Mei-chi is the first among 
Chinese communities to suffer from their raids. Again the easternmost 
of the Ch‘iang tribes are up in arms ready to join hands with the nomads 
of the North. Should the two groups of “ Barbarians ” succeed in effect- 
ing a union all the work of the preceding years is lost. 

Fortunately for the Han, the post of magister militum of the “ de- 
pendent state ” of An-ting #7€ BIA it is held by the energetic Chang 
Huan 4%." Unmindful of the protests of his pusilanimous subalterns, 
Chang Huan, who has at his disposal but some two hundred men, moves 
quickly to the Great Wall, and assembles under his command all the 
available frontier guards. Having first detached a small force to delay 
the Ch‘iang, he occupies with his contingent a place called Kuei-tzi #aZ%; 
thus preventing the Hsiung-nu from penetrating South and establishing 
contact with their allies. As able a diplomat and administrator as he is 
a soldier, Chang Huan soon wins the Ch‘iang over to his side, turns in 
force against the Hsiung-nu, defeats them in battle, and obtains their 
submission.*” 


The quick and courageous action of the Chinese commander prevented 
thus the repetition of the disastrous war of the forties. In the inter- 
pretation of this episode in the history of the Han frontier by some 
western writers, Chang Huan’s feat has, however, been magnified to 
colossal proportions. The strategic center of operations, Kuei-tzii was 
identified by them with Kucha [Chin. Ch‘iu-tzi 2%, written with 


generally known in China earlier than the fourth century A. D. under the Eastern 
Tsin dynasty (265-419).” He rejects completely the testimony of the spurious 
work Hsi ching tsa chi PG yi HAC which mentions walnuts as being grown in the 
parks of Ch‘ang-an under the First Han dynasty. The above reference to a 
“Walnut” palace would indicate, however, that that foreign tree was cultivated 
at Lo-yang over a century prior to the earliest date conceded by Laufer. 

° Ibid. 119. Cf. ParKxer, Turko-Scythian Tribes, China Review 21, pp. 297-299. 

*° Hou Han Shu 7, sub anno 155, reads Fe Se HIB (A aS. 

1 Native of Tun-huang, 104-181 A.D. In his youth he had served under Liang 
Chi and probably owed him his position. At the time of the downfall of the latter, 
he was saved only through the intercession of an old friend, Huang-fu Kuei 5 
WH, 104-174 A.D. Biographies of both in Hou Han Shu 95. 

** Hou Han Shu 95. 
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identical characters], the famous oasis city of Central Turkestan. Thus, 
in his account of the event, Father Wieger writes: “... T‘ai-t‘i chef hun, 
tente de soulever la Dzoungarie (12). Les K‘iang du Tangout (h) se 
disposent 4 faire cause commune avec lui... ... [Chang Huan] fut 
d’une traite s’établir 4 Koutcha (m) empéchant ainsi toute possibilité 
d’une jonction entre les Huns (19) et les K‘iang (h).” ** L. Aurousseau ** 
cites Chang Huan’s exploit as evidence of the Chinese being in control 
of Kucha in the fifties of the second century. Both authors neglect to 
explain how Chinese troops could have been transported with such light- 
ning rapidity from the marches of Shensi to the heart of the “ Western 
regions ” and how the occupation of Kucha in Turkestan would have pre- 
vented the union of Huns and Tibetans. 

Neither suspected the existence of a second Kucha. The unfortunate 
mistake was caused by overlooking an important note by the Chinese 
commentator Li Hsien =X ** immediately following the mention of 
Kuei tzii in ch. 95 of the Hou Han Shu. In this note we are informed 
that the name of Ch‘iu-tz‘t [so reads the phonetic gloss for the two 
characters #i%£, HF fr#*] designated a hsien in Shang chiin _k [in 
modern NE Shensi]. Li Hsien adds that, according to the Yin-i 7H 
of the Han Shu, the place derived its name from the fact that it was 
inhabited by people from the state of Kucha [#&2£B9 in Turkestan] who 
had surrendered to the Chinese and settled there. 

The Yin-t referred to by Li Hsien is that of Yen Shih-ku, the well 
known annotator of the Han history, found in Han Shu 28 B, where 
Ch‘iu-tz‘i is enumerated among the hsien sub-divisions of Shang chiin 
and is described as follows: “Seat of the magister militum of the ‘ de- 
pendent state’; has an office of the salt [administration]. According to 
Ying Shao #8) ** the name is pronounced Ch‘iu-tz‘t. [Yen] Shih-ku 
says: ‘It is said that ... [follows the above explanation of the origin of 
the city’s name in a slightly different wording from that of Li Hsien: 


18 Textes Historiques, 1922 ed., pp. 750-751. The numbers and letters in paren- 
theses refer to map X of Wieger’s atlas. In an effort to link the situation with 
Kucha in Turkestan he makes out the rebels to be Northern Hsiung-nu in Western 
T‘ien shan, hence “la Dzoungarie.” 

14% propos de l’article de Sylvain Lévr Le ‘ tokharien B,’ langue de Koutcha, 
TP 1914, pp. 391-404. On p. 398: “ Koutcha est occupée & l’automne de année 
155... par... Tchang Houan....” Aurousseau refers the reader to Hou Han 
Shu 95 and Tezti-chih t‘ung-chien pu-chéng 53. 

18 651-684 A.D. Pht. Chang huai iE. Sixth son of Kao Tsung of T‘ang and, 
from 675 to 680, his heir apparent. Chiu Tang Shu 86, T‘ang Shu 81. 

1° Hou Han Shu 78. Flourished in the last third of the second century A. D. 
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GHARAKEMBRZRHKUAZZ). Hou Han Shu 33 likewise 
mentions the ‘ dependent state’ of Ch‘iu-tz‘ti as an administrative sub- 
division of Shang chiin, and Li Hsien again calls attention to it in a 
note to How Han shu 4 under the year 90 A. D. [Yung-yiian 2] on the 
occasion of the re-establishment of the offices of magistri militum of the 
‘dependent states’ of Hsi-ho and Shang chiin.’” 

We possess, however, a still earlier reference to the Kucha of Shensi 
and the origin of its name in the Shui ching chu 7K#KYE of Li Tao-yiian 
EB3H5C of the Northern Wei** and are not thus entirely dependent on 
the T‘ang scholiasts for this important information on the existence of 
a Kuchean colony in Northern China. Describing the course of the 
Shé-yen 43E river in northeastern Shensi, the Shui ching chu repeatedly 
mentions Ch‘iu-tzii hsien #4 % and states specifically that it acquired its 
name from a settlement of Hu from Kucha who had surrendered to 
the Chinese SRE Waa Z£ 0 HAZE HR [ed. Ssii-pu ts‘ung kan 3, 18b-19a].° 

The evidence seems to justify the supposition that sometime during the 
Han dynasty, presumably after the great conquests under Wu Ti, a colony 
of Kucheans had come to establish themselves in Northern Shensi under 
the terms of a treaty concluded by them with the Chinese, as one may 
infer from the continuance of the colony in the semi-independent status 
of a shu-kuo J BQ* until practically the end of the Second Han. As 


17 Five shu-kuo were established by Wu Ti in the autumn of 121 B.C., at the 
time of the surrender of the Hun-yeh fe 9 prince of the Hsiung-nu, Han Shu 6. 
They are usually believed to be the ‘dependent states’ of An-ting, Shang chiin 
[with the administrative seat at Ch‘iu-tzi], T‘ien-shui Fk, Wu-yiian, and 
Chang-yeh Hfe#¥. An-ting and T‘ien-shui were not established as provinces until 
114 B.C. and Chang-yeh as late as 111 B.C. It is thought by some, therefore, 
that the five provinces were the old frontier commanderies of Lung-hsi, Pei-ti, 
Shang chiin, Shuo-fang, and Yiin-chung. Cf. Notes of Ch‘ien-lung editors to ch. 6. 
The offices of Chinese military commanders for these ‘states’ were abolished 
under Ai ti, 6 B.-C.—1 B.C. 

18d. 527 A.D. Pet Shih 27; Wei Shu 89, cf. ch. 42. Ying Shao, Li Tao-yiian, 
and Yen Shih-ku all had had considerable experience with frontier affairs, and 
each exercised in his generation some influence on the shaping of the government’s 
foreign policy. Their testimony has, therefore, considerable value. 

2° If the Shé-yen river is to be identified with the present Wu-ting $#€% ho in 
Shensi, Ch‘iu tzii may have been situated in the vicinity (probably to the NW) 
of Mi-chih hsien JK J. Most Chinese historico-geographical works agree that 
the ‘dependent state’ was located within the limits of Yen-an JE fu. Wang 
Hsien-ch‘ien is, however, inclined to place it much further north, to the N. of 
Yii-lin hsien AgpK. 

*°Cf. Yen Shih-ku’s definition of a ‘dependent state’; ArH ARS in 
RRR BH. 
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hundreds of other communities it must have been engulfed in the cata- 
clysm of the fall of the Han and the subsequent Great Barbarian In- 
vasion. The Shui ching chu passage would suggest that it was still alive 
under the Wei, but had lost most of its importance as we hear no more 
of it under the succeeding dynasties.”* 

The Kucha of Shensi was not an isolated case of a “ Western ” colony 
flourishing on the very frontier of China. Another colony from an oasis 
kingdom of the “ Western Regions ” existed in Shensi in close proximity 
to the Han capital. The evidence is again supplied by Yen Shih-ku in 
a note to Han Shu 96 B, 4a, where he observes that’ the Wén-hsiu im 7a 
mountain range which rose to the north of Li-ch‘iian hsien A@J% in Yung 
chou #€ was named after people from the kingdom of Wén-hsiu in 
Chinese Turkestan who had settled or had pasture lands allocated to them 
on that-range in the time of the Han dynasty.” 

The earliest mention of Li-ch‘iian is in the Sui geography (Sui Shu 


21 One should not overlook the possibility that the Shensi Kucha might have 
existed even prior to Wu Ti’s time. The existence of a Kuchean colony in Shang 
chiin throws interesting light on the suggestion advanced already by Hsiian-ying 
(VII c. A.D.) that the famous Ch‘ii-ch‘an Ji} # [KD 493, 1167: k‘juat-san] in 
Shansi, where famous horses were bred in Ch‘un-ch‘iu times, [ef. 7'so chuan, Hsi 
2] is another transcription for Kucha (Kiisiin). Cf. Petitor, Tokharien et 
koutchéen, JA 1934, p. 72, note. Ch‘ii-ch‘an was believed to be situated near 
Shih-lou 4 ## mountain in Shansi, not very far across the Huang ho from where 
the Shensi Kucha lay. The whole problem of horse-breeding regions in Western 
Shansi and on the Shensi-Kansu border demands special treatment. The Chinese 
northwest was famous for its horses since the time of Fei tzu FEF, the ancestor 
of the house of Ch‘in. To mention but.a few passages indicating that the breed 
of horses raised in that region was associated with the West, I would call atten- 
tion to Shui ching chu 3. 20b which mentions a “Dragon Source” #5 where 
were bred horses as good as the “ heavenly horses of the T‘ien lake’ WAMWKG 
(Issyk kul?) ; T‘ai-p‘ing huan yii chi 150 describes in E. Kansu a “ Dragon 
Horse Source” fi 558 where mares produced (after drinking of the water of 
this source) hairless colts which grew up within the year to resemble the horses 
of Ta yiian KE (Fergana). The same work, 151, 3b, quotes a doggerel verse 
current in Wei chou 7 which extols the virtues of its pasture lands. The 
“dragon horses ” of Kucha are well known [cf. PELLIOT, op. cit.], and it is not 
impossible that long before Wu Ti’s conquest Western horse-breeders were plying 
their trade in the northwestern marches of China. Hn passant, I should like to 
note that the word lung #f ‘dragon’ as an epithet applied to a horse may mean 
nothing more mysterious than ‘ dapple’ [it is then read mang <¢ *blang ~ blung?]. 

22 Cf. T‘ung Tien 192. 8b and T7s‘é-fu yiian-kuei 958. 5a. In the latter read 
At for 4+ and j} for 4b. For Yen Shih-ku’s ... ACPQWRRF ... it has ... 
AER... , which is perhaps to be preferred because of the repetition of 
a few characters later. Wén-hsiu was situated in the region of modern Aqsu. 
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29). A Wén-hsiu %mF range (also called =r tl}) is referred to in that 
chapter in a note on Li-ch‘iian hsien. The instability of the graph for 
the second part of the binom Wén-hsiu [mF ~ iat ~ iimtE ] ** would 
be a supporting indication that we have here to deal with the transcrip- 
tion of a foreign name. 

Besides the two “ Aryan” colonies in Shensi there are reasons to be- 
lieve that there existed on the Chinese border a third colony from the 
“Far West,” this time located in modern Kansu. In the list of hsien 
dependent on the prefecture of Chang-yeh we have in Han Shu 28B a 
Li-chien hsien S@#f, which re-appears again in Hou Han Shu 33, but 
is listed among the subdivisions of Wu-wei chiin HAMM in Chin Shu 14.24 
It is undoubtedly the same name that underlies the transcription Li-kan 
FE mentioned in Sui Shu 29 as one of the five hsien which were incor- 
porated sometime during the last decade of the sixth century into Fan-ho 
hsien ##ll in Wu-wei chiin. It is tempting to see in the name of this ad- 
ministrative subdivision of a western Chinese province a variant tran- 
scription of Li-chien #7## [Hou Han Shu 118, Chin Shu 97] Li-kan 
eH [Wei Liieh, in San kuo chih 30, Han Shu 96A], or Li-hsien ARF 
[Pei Shih 9% > Wet Shu 102], which is one of the names under which 
the Roman Orient (Ta Ch‘in XZ) was known to the Chinese of the 
Han dynasty. 

In Han Shu 96 [ biography of Chang Ch‘ien] Li-kan $F appears in 
the list of western countries to which were sent Han envoys after the open- 
ing up of the Great Silk Route. In his note to the text Fu Chien ARE 
of the Second Han dynasty ** identifies it with our Asien in Chang-yeh. 
Yen Shih-ku [whose note follows], equates it positively with Ta Ch‘in, 
but, while condemning Fu Chien’s statement, believes it nevertheless 
possible that the Li-kan of Kansu derived its name from the great 
country of the West: ... See RRA dw ee ARE a pa. 

The restoration of the original western name that underlies these tran- 
scriptions presents manifold and peculiar difficulties,” as does the identi- 


°3 Cf. Li-ch‘iian hsien chih 2. 3b, Ch‘ang-an chih 16. 11b. 

** Cf. Shuo-wén chieh-tzii 3A where Li-kan f§#F is also defined as a hsien in 
Wu-wei. 

*5 Flourished at the end of the second century A.D. Hou Han Shu 109B. 

*° All the li used in the transcriptions are derived from archaic phonemes with 
initial consonantal complexes the exact nature of which it is difficult to ascertain; 
various indications point to a *KL or *BL- and, in the case of ff to *SL-. The 
problem deserves detailed consideration. The phonetic glosses in the above sources 
are confusing. 
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cation of the place with any district of the Roman East. At present, 
opinion among scholars on this question remains divided : some following 
de Groot and Herrmann ”’ believe that the Chinese characters represent 
a transcription of Hyrcania,?* others lean towards the suggestion made 
by Pelliot ?° that Li-kan should be equated with Alexandria. It would 
transcend the scope of this note to attempt even to review the complex 
evidence adduced in support of either hypothesis. Hyrcania or Alex- 
andria,®° or a tertium quid, the name of the little Chinese city on the 
desert road to the West, would indicate that an important Western com- 
munity must have sent out its sons to the distant land of the Seres to 
imprint the name of the metropolis on an outpost of the Han Empire. 
The above jottings on “ Kucha,” ** “ Wén-hsiu,” and “Li-kan” in 


27 De Groot, Die Westlande Chinas in der vorchristlichen Zeit, p. 18; cf. HErr- 
MANN, Atlas of China, pp. 17, 26-27. 

28 Qld Persian urkdna, cf. E. HERzFELD, Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran 
4. 1, Oct. 1931, pp. 29, 31. For the Kansu Li-kan one might even think of 
Ptolemy’s ’Appaydva. 

2°In TP 1915, pp. 690-691. 

8° We are not, of course, thinking so much of the Egyptian Alexandria, as one 
of the numerous Alexandrias, founded by the great conqueror in the East (near 
Khdjend, Kabul, Merv, Kandahar, etc.). 

81 In connection with Kucha, I should like to discuss briefly a peculiar problem 
arising in the matter of Chinese transcription of foreign words, a problem that 
has received heretofore only passing mention. In JA 1934, pp. 74-103 Professor 
Pelliot has devoted considerable space to the elucidation of the question of what 
original central-asiatic term is represented by the Chinese transcriptions chiieh-li 
PERE, chiich-li ZERE [KD 1126, 1265, 533: tsiak-ljie<-a var. HY tsiak-lji] and 
ché-chiieh th Wk [*tsiak-kiuat, cf. KD 883, 503]. All these binoms represented 
the name of a famous temple in Kucha as well as that of a synonymous mountain- 
pass near that city. 

The unknown Kuchean word undoubtedly meant, as established by Pelliot, 
‘spire’ ‘ point,’ and is compared by him with tk. *¢aékiir which must have desig- 
nated [as it appears clear from a Turfan fragment] the spire of a stupa. Pelliot 
dismisses for some reason the possibility of this word having an Indian origin 
and supposes that the term *¢dkiir [and its ‘tokharian’ original] must have 
meant ‘ watch-tower’~ ‘stupa’ and thus could have been applied to designate 
both a temple and a pass, protected by watch-towers. Even if the mysterious 
word were ‘ tokharian,’ I still would think that it is related to Sanskrit gikha — 
‘ point,’ ‘ summit,’ ‘ crest ’ > gikhara—‘ pointed,’ ‘summit of a mountain,’ ‘ steeple,’ 
‘spire,’ ‘tower of a palace or temple.’ The semantic evolution of the Sanskrit 
word leaves nothing to be desired for an explanation of its application as the 
name of the above localities; while the initial may present some difficulty, the 
earliest Chinese rendering fit HE tsiak-*lja, possibly tsiok-*lja, would be a reason- 
able transcription of gikhara ~ gekhara or of its unknown ‘tokharian ’ relative. 
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China throw an interesting light on the puzzling twins of Ptolemy’s 
itinerary, Issedon Scythica and Issedon Serica. How many such X 
Scythicae, transplanted eastward by trade or war, became X Sericae only 
a further study of the sources will reveal. Our purpose has been to draw 
attention to the wealth of material hidden beneath the still virgin soil of 
Chinese historiography and to suggest that in the melting pot that was 
Northwestern China an “ Aryan,” linguistic if not ethnic, element may 
have played a not inconsiderable part.°*? 


II. Tuer Buiears or Mongoria 


September, 251 A.D. A century has passed and with it has vanished 
the glory that was Han. Bled by the incessant wars and revolutions of 
the past three generations, her population decimated, her wealth half 
gone, China is hopelessly split into three rival political entities. The 
house of T’s‘ao Wei rules over the greater part of the Empire in the North, 


One of the common compounds of gikhad—‘crest’ in Sanskrit is gikhddhara ~ 
gikhadhara —‘ crest-bearing ’ which is often used as an epithet for crested birds, 
particularly the peacock. In transcribing a foreign word, the early Chinese 
scholars often selected out of several possibilities characters which, while rendering 
as faithfully as possible the foreign sounds, would at the same time suggest the 
semantic value of the original. Indeed, all three characters fi}, #f, and iE 
used in the ancient transcriptions of the Kuchean word are names of birds, the 
second term entering as an element into the Chinese designation of the peacock, 
K‘ung-ch‘iao F,4¢, while both chiieh and ch‘iao are occasionally used in reference 
to tufted birds. 

*2Tt would be desirable to investigate carefully the genealogy of several his- 
torically prominent Chinese originating from the Western provinces of the Empire 
with a view to ascertaining whether under their ‘sinitic’ surnames are not con- 
cealed names that would indicate that they were descendants of western colonists 
who settled in China. It is well known that most of the K‘ang 3 of Chinese 
history trace their origin to Sogdian [K‘ang-chii }#%] emigrants, and that the 
clan An 4 derives its name from An-hsi §§,— Parthia. If we believe Wei Shu 
30, An Shih-kao, the great Parthian Buddhist missionary, must have left descend- 
ants in China, as that source claims that An T‘ung fpJ, an officer of the early 
T‘o-pa, traced his genealogy back to An Shih-kao. The Kan > clan, representa- 
tives of which played such a prominent role in Chinese exploration of the west 
[#4¢ Kan Fu, Chang Ch‘ien’s guide, Kan Yen-shou HE 3, khan Chih-chih’s 
conqueror, and Kan Ying K, Pan Ch‘ao’s envoy to the West] and whose name 
is, I believe, reflected in the name of China’s westernmost province, was probably 
of foreign origin. So possibly is the surname So ¥&% <*Sak, borne by a distin- 
guished Tun-huang family under the Chin dynasty. In several cases, when it is 
question of natives of the west, Chang Hf appears to be a sinicized form of Chih 
 < Yiieh-chih Albx —“Indoscythian.” Chang Huan, who was a native of 
Tun-huang, could thus have had foreign blood in him. 
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but again, as ninety-six years ago, at the helm of government, over- 
shadowing the Son of Heaven, stands the powerful figure of a majordomo. 
Ssii-ma I ®]5$%, the last of the great warriors of the period, has just 
breathed his last and left the management of the Empire’s affairs and the 
tutelage over the Emperor to his son Ssii-ma Shih Bip .88 

Among his father’s officers to whom the new dictator willingly lends 
his ear when considering matters of foreign policy, is one Téng Ai 
HX ** who is busy outlining to his master a plan for strengthening 
China’s defenses in the North. The perennial problem of Hsiung-nu and 
Ch‘iang is under discussion. A new process of unification has been tak- 
ing place among the Hsiung-nu and the age-old prescription of political 
dichotomy is indicated for them, lest the empire’s northwestern communi- 
cations be endangered again. 

In 215-216 A. D. Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, the founder of the fortunes of the Wei 
house, had divided the remnants of the Southern Hsiung-nu who had 
settled in the depopulated marches of the North into five hordes. Grazing 
lands were allocated to each of the hordes and each native chief was 
forced to share the control over his tribesmen with a Chinese resident.** 
The shan-yii remained a prisoner at Ts‘ao’s court, while his uncle Ch‘i-pei 
£8 , a loyal vassal of the Wei, acted as regent.** 

But Ch‘ii-pei is now dead, the strict surveillance exercised over the 
chieftains has apparently been somewhat relaxed, and Liu Pao #¥j, 
Right hsien wang and nephew of the last shan-yii, has been extending 
his authority over all the five hordes, not without opposition, however, 
from rival leaders.**7 Téng Ai now proposes to Ssii-ma Shih to split the 


83 Emperor Ts‘ao Fang ¥ [as he was dethroned by Ssii-ma Shih, he has no 
pht.] 232-240-254-274 A.D., San Kuo chih 4. Ssii-ma I, 179-251 A.D., Chin Shu 
1. Ssii-ma Shih 208-255 A.D., ibid., 2. He passed on his post to his brother 
Chao AJ, 211-265 A.D., whose son Yen R; 236-265-289 A.D., became the first 
emperor of the Chin, ibid. 3. 

34 Died 264 A.D., San kuo chih 28. 

*5 The Northern Horde, numbering some 4,000 tents, was settled in Hsin-hsing 
$7 Hi hsien; the Central Horde, 6,000 tents, in T‘ai-ling 7cB¥ hsien; the Left 
Horde, 10,000 tents, in Tzi-shih SEK hsien [many texts have incorrectly wz 
for Z¥] near T‘ai yiian; the Right Horde, 6,000 tents, in Ch‘i hsien ji§; and 
the Southern Horde, 3,000 tents, in P‘u-tzi hsien ii. Chin Shu 97, cf. also 
G. Ucuipa Ay A )m, On the Five Tribes of Hsiung-nu in the Third Century 
A. D. (in Japanese), Shirin 19. 2, April 1934, pp. 271-295. 

8° San kuo chih 1; How Han Shu 119; Chin Shu 56. 

87 San kuo chih 24 [biography of Wang Li =-j§] mentions an important 
Hsiung-nu chief Liu Ching iy who, about 248 A.D., was steadily growing in 
power. I am not able to identify him, however, with any of the known chieftains. 
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Hsiung-nu anew by “ making manifest Ch‘ii-pei’s meritorious services to 
the dynasty ” through an appointment of his son to high office among the 
Hsiung-nu. Measures are also to be taken to stop the infiltration of the 
Ch‘iang and Hu among the Chinese population of the marches. Fiat! * 

It must have been in that year that Méng 4h, the son of Ch‘ii-pei, 
received the chieftainship of the Northern Horde.*® In the same year to 
the aged Liu Pao was born a son predestined to revive the old glory of 
the Hsiung-nu and found a Hsiung-nu kingdom on the ruins of Ssti-ma’s 
empire. 

Thirteen years later we find this boy as a hostage at the Chinese court 
where he is winning the friendship, admiration, and support of many 
prominent officials.*® Ssii-ma Chao has just taken another step in the 
policy of weakening the Hsiung-nu through a new division of hordes, and 
their number is increased to three.*t About 266 A. D., the imperial Chin 
government creates a new subdivision, apparently at the expense of chief 
Liu Méng. The latter raises the standard of rebellion in 271 A. D. and 
seeks support among the nomads of Mongolia. As in the case of Chii- 
lung Wu-ssii, however, his career is cut short by the sword of one of his 
followers bribed by the Chinese,*? and his brother Kao-shéng-yiian ii Jt 
% supplants him as chief of the Northern Horde. Some years later Liu 
Pao, having died, is succeeded by his son, Liu Yiian Ui .*8 

The reconstruction of the genealogy of the Hsiung-nu royal house from 
the end of the second century on is rather difficult, and several problems 
present themselves in ascertaining the family relationship of the Hsiung- 
nu leaders during the period under consideration. 

If we are to believe Tang Shu %5B, Ch‘ii-pei had little Hsiung-nu 


88 Cf. San kuo chih 28 for Téng Ai’s report. 

8° In Chin Shu 57 [biography of Hu Fén HA) Liu Méng is, however, referred 
to as chief of the Central Horde. Wei Shu 95 specifically says, however, that he 
resided in Hsin-hsing, where, as we have seen, was situated the ordo of the 
Northern chieftain. 

“© Among them Wang Mi = 9 Chin Shu 100, and Wang Hun + {i ibid. 42. 

“1 Chin Shu 56 [biography of Chiang T‘ung iL. d. 310 A.D.; his lengthy 
report on frontier conditions was presented to the throne probably in the year 
300]. 

‘? Liu Méng’s revolt lasted from the first month of 271 to the first month of 
272 A.D., Chin Shu 3. 

“8 Chin Shu 101, Wei Shu 95. Liu Pao must have died a very old man, as he 
could not have been born later than 195 A.D. It is curious that he had no son 
until about 250 A. D., and the sources would indicate that he died about 280 A. D. 
In the last year of Ssii-ma Yen’s reign Liu Yiian was made, according to Shih-liu 
kuo ch‘un-ch‘iu 1, chief of the Northern horde [supplanting Kao-shéng-yiian?]. 
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blood in his veins. The genealogy of the Tu-ku #91 family contained 
in that source makes Ch‘ii-pei to be the descendant of the Chinese prince 
Liu Chin-po #1318 who had been captured by the Hsiung-nu and [hav- 
ing married a Hsiung-nu woman?] had begotten in captivity near Mount 
Ku [MiP] a son named Shih-li P #4 Shih-li was made ku-li AH 
prince by the shan-yii and given the surname Tu-ku.** Ch‘ii-pei was his 
son or grandson. Supplementing this evidence with information supplied 
from Hou Han Shu 72, we obtain the following genealogy: 


Liu Hsiu [Kuang-wu Ti of Han] 4 B.C.-25 A. D.-57 A. D. 
Fu #8, prince of P‘ei wifi, 7-39-84 A. D. [ef. ch. 3] 
Ting &, ?-84-95 A.D. [cf. ch. 4] 


| 
Chéng JE, ?-95-108 A.D. [T’ang Shu 75: Kai ™5] 
| 


A. 





Knang JR ?-108-142 A. D. Ik 
Jung # ?-142-161 A. D. Mu bes 

Tsung ye Chin-po #£1f 
Yao we Shibti PRA 
Hsieh y c. 220 A. D. Oh4i-pei p> 


Now the T’ang Shu text reads: ... PAAR FR PRR 


etc... . In the language of the T“ang genealogists this can only mean 


“¢ There is no doubt from this story that the Chinese etymologized Tu-ku <¢ d‘uk- 
kuo as derived from tk. toy—‘to be born.’ The existence of this tk. root in 
Hsiung-nu would suggest that the mysterious ku-tu We < kuo-d‘uo, forming the 
second part of the title of the Hsiung-nu sovereign equivalent to the Chinese - 
‘Son of Heaven,’ may be explained as resulting from an inadvertent transposition 
of the two characters *tu-ku ¢ d‘uo-kuo. The original Hsiung title corresponding 
to the Chinese transcription *ch‘ang-li tu-ku would then be *tiangri toyu — ‘born 
of Heaven.’ The latest attempt to explain the puzzling ku-tu [K. SHrmarort, 
Sur lorigine des Hiong-nou, JA 1923, pp. 71-81] is not conclusive. 

“6 Tu-ku is probably identical with Tu-ku-hun {, registered as a surname in 
Wei Shu 113 and is possibly related to Tu-ku 4} < d‘uo-kdn which was, accord- 
ing to Chin Shu 97, the name of the shan-yii’s clan. As JJ, *k’a, the phonetic 
of kuo, as well as 4% possessed an archaic *KL- in Anlaut, Tu-ku may possibly 
go back to “d‘uo-*klo< tk. *toylu. Cf. JJoyao, the clan name of the Danube 
Bulgars [cf. MiKKoLa, Die Chronologie der tiirkischen Donaubulgaren]. 
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“ Shih-li begat Wu-li, (Wu-li had) two sons, Ch‘ii-pei and Méng; Méng 
begat, etc....,” with an unexplainable omission of the repetition of the 
two characters FI. From Wei Shu 95 we know that Méng was Ch‘ii- 
pei’s son, and not his brother.“ We are thus forced to emend the text by 
inserting 4: ‘begat’ after #% and translate: “Shih-li begat Wu-li. 
His [Chin-po’s, Shih-li’s, or Wu-li’s] second son Ch‘ii-pei begat Méng. 
Méng begat... .” Liu Chin-po, as we are also informed by the same text, 
was Tu Liao KE general at the time of his capture by the Hsiung-nu. 
The succession of Tu-Liao generals is uncertain only in the period from 
141 A. D. to 156 A. D.*7 If we suppose that Chin-po was made prisoner 
in 155 A. D. at the time of Chang Huan’s famous campaign [see supra], 
this would well correspond to his elder cousin’s dates and would explain 
why Chang Huan had to take upon himself the task of stopping the 
Hsiung-nu movement south, the prevention of which was one of the duties 
of the Tu-Liao general.** 

Pei Shih 53 refers, however, to Ch‘ii-pei as the uncle of Hu-ch‘u-ch‘iian 
WEF IR [shan-yii 195-216 A. D.] who was the son of Ch‘iang-chii JE2% 
[shan-yii 179-188] and younger brother of Yii-fu-lo WKH [shan-yii 
188-195]. This complicates matters considerably: 1. Yii-fu-lo, who died 
in 195, left a son [Pao], and hence could hardly have been born later than 
179A. D. 2. His father Ch‘iang-chii who left two sons at the time of his 
death in 188, must have been born not later than 164 A.D. 3. Hence 
Ch‘iang-chii’s father could not have been Shih-li, if Shih-li was born 
about 156 A.D. The only way of reconciling the conflicting evidence of 
the sources is to suppose that Shih-li = Ch‘iang-chii and Wu-li = Yii-fu-lo, 
and read the above passage of the T‘ang Shu as follows: ... “ Shih-li 
begat Wu-li. [Chin-po’s] second son Ch‘ii-pei begat Méng. . . .” *° 


“© Wei Shu 95 calls Kao-shéng-yiian’s son, Liu Hu, a nephew te F- of Liu Méng, 
and a grandson of Ch‘ii-pei. 

‘7 We can re-establish with almost complete certainty the name and date of 
tenure of every Tu-Liao general from the time of the re-establishing of the office 
under Ming Ti in 65 A. D. until the war of 141. After the break, from 156 A. D. 
on, we have half a dozen names of Tu-Liao generals, but their order of succession 
is not at all clear from the sources. 

‘8 There is a faint possibility that Liu Chin-po’s defeat and capture took place 
in 140-141 A.D. Hou Han Shu 119 speaks of Ma Hsii Bw. then Tu-Liao general, 
as “resigning again” in the summer of 141 A.D. without mentioning, however, 
a former resignation. If Ma Hsii had, indeed, abandoned his post for a short 
time previously, due to some indecision on the part of the government during the 
crisis, Liu Chin-po could have undertaken his duties, been defeated in a rashly 
conducted expedition, and Ma Hsii resumed his post immediately after. 

“°In Wu-li we may have, however, not a name, but a descriptive title ¢ tk. mo. 
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Whether Ch‘ii-pei was the son or the grandson of Chin-po, there seems 
to be no reason to doubt his Chinese origin. If Ch‘iang-chii was his elder 
brother [and is identical with Shih-li], he may indeed have been the 
ku-li prince whom Chang Huan wished to place on the throne following 
the Hsiung-nu raid of 166 A. D., a plan that would thus appear to have 
been put in effect by the government’ only thirteen years later. The 
Chinese origin of Ch‘iang-chii may then explain the revolt of his subjects 
and his murder in 188 A. D., as well as the elevation to the throne by the 
rebels of a Hsiung-nu prince of another clan.°° 

We must not lose sight, however, of the possibility that the Pei Shih 
statement of relationship between Hu-ch‘u-ch‘iian and Ch‘ii-pei is errone- 
ous, and that Ch‘iang-chii’s branch and that of Ch‘ii-pei are only remotely 
connected, the former being a continuation of the old line of Hsiung-nu 
sovereigns." In that case, the Hsiung-nu policy of the Chinese govern- 
ment during the third century can be explained as shrewd playing of the 
male line of descent against the female line, with support being given 
now to the one, now to the other.®*? The genealogy of the Hsiung-nu in 
the IIIrd and IVth centuries is presented, however, on p. 298 with greater 
emphasis on the first supposition outlined above. 

Since the beginning of the century, Ch‘ii-pei’s line of Hsiung-nu had 
been brought into contact with the T“o-pa Hsien-pi in the North. His 
younger brother and his five sons had been made prisoners after a battle 
that marked the first appearance of the T“o-pa on the Chinese frontier ; ** 
Méng’s son Fu-lun found a refuge among them after his father’s defeat ; 
his son and grandson married T‘o-pa princesses ; so presumably did Kao- 
shéng-yiian. Thus whatever Hsiung-nu blood there flowed in their veins 


*uri — ‘son,’ ‘offspring.’ Cf. HJAS 1. 176; also Han Shu 17 where Wu-li 
appears as a Hsiung-nu name, and ibid. 94B where Wu-li &, as a title of a shan- 
yi [the third son, but fifth successor of Hu-han-hsieh], seems to indicate that 
with him the throne reverted to an elder [and legitimate] line. 

5° The new shan-yii belonged to the Hsii-pu 3A > clan, one of the three great 
clans from which the former shan-yii choose their wives. We do not know whether 
this new founded line endured for any length of time. Hou Han Shu 119. 

51 The change of the clan name of the Hsiung-nu sovereigns from Luan-t‘i ie ER 
[Han Shu 94A] or Hsii-lien-t‘i as A [Hou Han Shu 119] to Tu-ku [cf. note 
45} would indicate, however, that the male line of Hsiung-nu khans had become 
extinct. 

52 Until 216 A. D. the Chinese government supports Hu-ch‘u-ch‘iian; then Ch‘ii- 
pei, apparently to the time of his death; then shifts its weight to the side of 
Liu Pao until 251 A.D.; leans again towards Ch‘ii-pei’s line; and then about 
265-270 decides to support Liu Pao again. 

58 Cf. HJAS 1. 167, note. 
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became still more diluted with that of the Hsien-pi; the story of Ch‘i- 
pei’s branch is now closely bound with the history of the rise of the T‘o-pa. 
Méng line is assimilated by them, while the house of the Ho-lien Hsia 
ip ZZ, founded by a descendant of Kao-shéng-yiian disappears, in 432 
A. D. following a long struggle with the T‘o-pa Wei, a century after the 
Han-Chao dynasty established by Liu Yiian had come to an end at the 
hands of another Hsiung-nu conqueror.** This mixed nature of our 
Hsiung-nu is reflected, as we shall see, in their onomasticon. 

Some ninety years after the fall of the Ho-lien Hsia we hear again of 
the Shansi Hsiung-nu. They re-appear as a distinct political organiza- 
tion at the time of the break-up of the T‘o-pa Wei empire under the name 
Chi Hu ###4, when their chief Liu Li-shéng #J#Ft assumes in 525- 
526 A. D. the title of khan.®* Later we see them taking active part in 
the wars between the Northern Chou and the Northern Ch‘i. 

Chou Shu 49 contains a brief description of the mode of life of these 
Hsiung-nu from which we learn that they had become intermixed with 
the Chinese settlers, were partly engaged in agricultural pursuits, and had 
acquired some of the ways of their neighbors. Thus they raised hemp, 
and even silk, as the male part of the population had begun to adopt 
Chinese dress and funerary customs. They had, however, preserved their 
language and some of the old mores [“ loose morals ” and typical nomadic 
marriage customs are especially noted by the Chinese historian]. 

Our source informs us also that the name under which they are known 
in Chinese history was but an abbreviation of their polysyllabic “ bar- 
barian ” appellation which was Pu-lo-chi FY, KD 759, 566, 1215: 
b‘uo-lak-kiei [or k“tei].°° The considerable emphasis placed by the Chinese 
on the meticized character of these Hsiung-nu would indicate that it is 
in their mode of life and mixed origin that we must seek an explanation 
of this curious name unheard of in the previous centuries. 


54 For the history of the Han-Chao, cf. Chin Shu 101-103 and Shih-liu kuo... 
1-10; for that of the Hsia Chin Shu 130, Shih-liu-kuo .. . 66-69; also Wet Shu 95. 

%’ Wei Shu 9. They are also referred to as Shan Hu j\jAf, “Mountain” Hu 
and Hu of Fén }} chou. 

56 T“ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi 34: Pu-lo-chi ig [KD 756: b‘uo]. Quoting the Sui 
t‘u ching tsa chi [¥§ [ial REFER, this source describes them in the quaint phrase 
updske ae “ Hu-headed and Chinese-tongued,” which would indicate that during 
the last part of the sixth century Chinese had largely supplanted their native 
tongue. Of the several words of the Chi Hu language preserved in Chinese 
geographical works we can identify with surety only two: K‘u-li Jif Fi < *k‘uo-li 
< tk. qul —‘slave’ (Chin. 4Q] and K‘o-yeh BY Bf < *k‘d-zia < mo. qasiya —‘ fort,’ 
‘enclosures’ [Chin. £%]. 
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1This genealogical table is based on the following sources: Wei Shu 1, 23, 95, 
83A; Chin Shu 57, 97, 101, 130; Pei Shih 1, 53, 93; T’ang Shu 75B; Hou Han 
Shu 119: Shih-liu kuo ch‘un-ch‘iw 1, 66. 

2 Chin Shu 57 writes Yii-mi-fu-lo iM. 

® Pei Shih 53, incorrectly, Hu-ch‘u-mao $f. 

‘For his name, cf. Kao-shéng-yiian . n. of an affluent of the Yellow River in 
Shansi, Shui ching chu 3. 14a. It is possible that Kao-sheng-yiian is identical 
with Liu Hsiian =e Right hsien-wang and chief of the Northern Horde, who 
played an important réle in establishing Liu Yiian as great shan-yii in 304. He 
was still alive in 308 and as we hear of the activities of Liu Hu only beginning 
with 310, it must be at this time that he died and that Hu succeeded to the chief- 
tainship. Kao-shéng-yiian’s place in the genealogy would also correspond to Yiian’s 
designation as an avuncular grandfather #f jf] of Liu Yiian. Cf. Chin Shu 101, 
Wei Shu 95, Shih-liu kuo ch‘un-ch‘iu 1, 8. 

5It is possible that Fu-lun is identical with Fu-liu-t‘un {RY Hi who is men- 
tioned in Chou Shu 16 as one of the 36 tribal chieftains under the first To-pa 
and as the ancestor of Tu-ku Hsin ff. 

* Wei Shu 1, sub anno 318, supports indirectly the T‘ang Shu genealogy by 
calling Lu-ku a cousin $f 5 of Liu Hu. 

7 Wei-ch‘én’s name [KD 1308, 1197: *givdi-zién; Sung Shu 95 writes Wei-ch‘én 
Fi] represents undoubtedly mo. geyici ~ giyici —‘ guest,’ ‘stranger.’ A related 
mo. form jotin—‘guest’>so. mo. jiuci -‘id.,’ name of Genghis Khan’s son, 
appears in the T‘o-pa onomasticon under the Chinese transcription Ch‘u-chén [i ik. 
< tsiwo-tsién [mame of a T‘o-pa prince] and Ch‘u-chén # IAL. < ts‘io-tsién [Wet 
Shu, ch. 30, name of the father of Lai Ta-kan RAF, and Chou Shu, ch. 20, 
that of the father of Ho-lan Hsiang a ik. For various forms of this word in 
tk. mo., cf. VLADIMIRTSOv, CpaBHuTeibHad rpaMMaTuEa, p. 247. 

*In Hsien’s ‘barbarian’ name Ch‘ou-fa MA{K < fsiau-b'i’wt we see tk. mo. 
éubar —‘ dapple-gray.’ The parallel form ch‘i-fa PE{& [name of a tribal chief in 
Wei Shu 103] appears also in Hsii Po-wu-chih 4. 3a [cf. Pien Ya 7] as the color- 
designation of horses presented to the Chinese court by Ta-yiian c. 742-755 A.D. 
and undoubtedly reflects the tk. mo. variant cibar —‘ id,’ the tk. mo. term ex- 
hibiting the same fluctuation of the vowel of the first syllable as mo. cinua ~ 
éonoa — ‘ wolf’ for which cf. HJAS 1.177. 

° Possibly < tk. qgangli —‘ cart.’ 

*°For Ch‘ii-chin, cf. HJAS, loc. cit. Lo-ch‘én ¢ La-éién is identical with Nu- 
chén 4Q IA < *nuo-fésién ~ *nja-tsién of Wei Shu 23. The name of the Hsiung-nu 
chieftain was registered by the Chinese in the two variant pronunciations of the 
tk. mo. word for ‘ falcon,’ lacin ~ nacin. His sister became the consort of T‘o-pa 
Kuei. On her ritual murder, cf. J. R. Ware, An ordeal among the T‘o-pa Wei, 
TP 1936, 207. It is to be noted that the custom of putting the heir-apparent’s 
mother to death is probably a survival of the old nomadic tradition of killing the 
parents as soon as their son reached maturity and that the rule applied as much 
to the father as to mother. It is significant that most of the early T‘o-pa rulers 
ended their lives at the hands of, or at least with the connivance of, their youthful 
sons. We have assembled a considerable number of texts, both western and 
Chinese, on the subject of the ‘dying kings’ of the steppes and hope to return 
to this interesting problem in the future. 


2 
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B‘uo-lak-kiei yields us, indeed, a tk. mo. form *bulagi which is un- 
doubtedly derived from the root Y *bul-, bula- < bulya ~ bulag — ‘ to mix,’ 
‘to become mixed.’ This root is registered in Orkhon Turkish in the form 
bulyag —‘ Mischung’ [= Chin. #] and appears in almost all turkish 
dialects in derivatives with the meaning ‘ mixed,’ ‘ muddy,’ ‘ troubled ’) 
‘rebellious.’ *’ It is also found widely distributed in turkish in the 
alliterative binoms alag-bulag ~ alan-bulan — ‘ mixed,’ ‘ variegated.’ *8 
In mongol besides the common bulanggir — V‘ muddy,’ we find bulag 
used as a term designating a horse spotted with white.®° 

As shown by J. Nemeth,®° bulya underlies the name of the Bulgars, an 
ethnic designation which we find applied since the early Middle Ages to 
three distinct groups of peoples, one on the Upper Volga, one in the 
Euxino-Caspian steppes, and one on the Lower Danube, all of which, as 
is well known, were mixed peoples. In the case of the Volga and the 
Danube Bulgar, the mixture consisted essentially of turkish and slavic 
elements.* Each of these three great regions of Eastern Europe was 


57 Cf. particularly P. Petuiot, “Les Mongols et la Papauté,” pp. 322-323, J. 
Marquart, Die Chronologie der alttiirkischen Inschriften, p. 103. For an interest- 
ing example of use of bulyag as a proper name, see Jbn Taghri Birdi’s Annals, ed. 
W. Popper, 6. 273. The relation of our *bula to tk. bulan —‘ elk’ ¢ mottled 
animal?’ is problematical, cf. PELLIoT, JA 1925, I, p. 224. While there is no 
doubt that the medieval mongol compound il bulya meant, as established by 
Pelliot [Les Mongols... , loc. cit.] ‘les peuples soumis et [les peuples] revoltés’ 
the original significance of it may have been ‘the il (nucleus, original tribe 
responsible for the creation of a confederacy) and the bulya (the heterogenous 
elements comprising the larger unit of the nomadic federation, the later ‘ad- 
mixtures ’ to the nucleus) .’ 

58 On these alliterative compounds, cf. H. K. Jurpuess, O mapHErx® cr0B0- 
coueTaHiAx® Bb OamikupeKoms, Usp. Ax. HayxKs, 1930, 501-522. 

5° Cf. kiil bulaq, bulaq kiil—‘a white-legged horse.’ In the form bula the 
term appears in the mongolian vocabulary of Ibn Al-Muhanna. On pp. 114 and 
116 of Melioranski’s edition [Samuckm Bocr. Org. Amu. Apx. O6m., vol. XV, 
1904, pp. 76-171] are found two mongol idioms Wy ys and Wy Js translated 
respectively: KJ] Jas] ‘ horse with white forelegs ’ and de | Jes ‘horse 
with white hind legs.’ There is no doubt that for the unexplainable *yala Wy we 
must read Ny *bula and transliterate both expressions *yar bula, *kiil bula — 
‘with white hands [i. e. forelegs] ’ ‘ with white legs [i. e. hind legs],’ mo. yar and 
kiil corresponding exactly to ar. Jy and Jey: 

°° In Symbolae Grammaticae in honorem Ioannis Rozwadowski, 2. 217-226, La 
provenance du nom bulgar. The derivation was first suggested by Tomaschek in 
PAvuLy-WISsowA. 

*1 The belief in a purely turkish origin of the Volga Bulgars has, I believe, 
been based on an undue emphasis on some passages in Arabic geographical works 
in which these Bulgars are referred to loosely as Turks. Shams al-Din al- 
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situated on the nexus of important highways, near trading centers where 
nomad met, bartered, hobnobbed, intermixed with settler. 

The marches of Shansi on the banks of the Yellow and Fén rivers con- 
stituted exactly such a region. There converged the great Mongolian 
caravan routes connecting Central Asia with the Chinese internal system 
of highways and leading the traveler to the two capitals of China. There 
nomad met Chinese and Tibetan, and as we have seen, even “ Aryan”; 
and there it was that the Hsiung-nu, with the loss of their political co- 
hesion and the severance of formal ties that bound them to the life of the 
steppes, became definitely committed to the réle of a ‘ marginal’ people. 
The Hun was now a ‘ Mischling,’ a Bulag, a Bulgar. 

The term bulya ~ bulag as a designation of a hybrid people may be 
of high antiquity, but space limits forbid detailed consideration of its 
origin at present.®? I should like only to draw attention here to several 
cases of its use in the nomadic onomasticon. Among Chinese transcrip- 
tions of ‘ barbarian’ names scattered through the Northern histories we 
possess the following which are apparently based on derivatives of *bul, 
bulya ~ bulagq: 

1. Pu-lo-chi 2% 7% b‘uo-lak-kiei ¢ *Bulaqi, Pei Ch‘i Shu 10; nick- 
name of the Ch‘i Emperor Kao Chan fie. 


Dimashqi [b. 1256 A.D.] reports, however, the answer of some Bulgars who 
passed through Baghdad on their way to Mecca, and who, when questioned on 
the meaning of “Bulgar,” responded: AJl&od| I) SSI om ow 5x0 - 95 
[ed. MEHREN, p. p4}¢], lit.: “a mixed people between the Turks and the Slavs,” 
with between introducing the components of the mixture, rather than indicating 
the location of the people, cf. MEHREN’s translation, Manuel de la cosmographie, 
p. 381. The name of the river Volga, from which “ Bulgar” is often derived, 
originated itself from *bulya; cf. its other name Rds which it owes to its being 
the scene of another ‘ commingling,’ that of the Rus > Russians. 

62 In the Ch‘un-ch’iu there appears [under the years 638 and 606 B.C.] a Jung 
tribe called Lu-hun PEY# < *liuk-yiuan which was settled in the first of the above 
years in the watershed between the I and Lo rivers in Honan. Kung-yang’s com- 
mentary writes, however, Pén-hun $§ < *puan-yiuan. As recently established by 
Karlgren [Word families in Chinese, p. 33] c=] was pronounced in archaic Chinese 
piar, b‘iwar; we have some grounds to believe, on the other hand, that be liuk is 
derived from an archaic *BLuk. Both compounds thus may go back to *bulyun 
or bulyur. Cf. Shih Chi 110, DE Groot, Die Hunnen der vorchristlichen Zeit, 18, 
and TSCHEPE, Histoire du royaume de Tsin, 57-58. The syllabic phoneme *BL8K 
is so common in archaic Chinese, forming the root of at least 10 phonetic series 
in which the semanteme ‘ mottled,’ ‘ variegated ’ is well attested, that the question 
naturally arises whether we do not have in Vbul-, bulya- a root common to 
Chinese and ‘ Altaic.’ 

*§ Pht. Shih Tsu Wu-ch‘éng fe TR RK: 537-561-565-568 A. D., Pet Chi Shu 7, 
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2. Pu-lo-chien YH [KD 369: kien] < *bulaqin, Wei Shu 74; name 
of a barbarian chieftain, no doubt from among the Chi-Hu. 

3. Mo-kén %24% [KD 637, 312: muat-kan] < *bulgin, the nickname 
of Liu [Tu-ku] K‘u-jén, who was the son of Hsiung-nu and a T‘o-pa 
princess.** 

4. Mo-ko %K [KD 413: ka] < *bulqa, possibly *bulya, the name of 
a tribe which T“o-pa Shih-i-chien defeated in 364 A. D., Wei Shu 1. Here 
we may have *bulya in the sense of ‘ revolt’ > ‘ rebellious.’ On the other 
hand, it may be identical with 

5. Mo-lu-hui #281) [KD 576, 108: luk, yudi] < *buluyai ~ *bulyai, 
a tribe related to the T‘o-pa. Cf. Wei Shu 1, sub anno 220 A. D., ch. 13, 
also HJAS 1.177. 

6. Mo-ku % fF [KD 427] muat-kuat < bulqut ~ *bulqur. Name of 
the murderer of T‘u-fa Shu-chi-néng, Wei Shu 99. 

%. Fu-li-chiian PRA # [KD 44, 523, 495: b‘iu-liak-kivin] < *bul(7)- 
gin, name of a chief of the Ho-lan horde, Wei Shu 2, sub 397, cf. 28. 

8. Fu-lo-han $k #e## [KD 41, 569, 299: b‘iu-la-yan] < *bulayan, name 
of a Hsien-pi chief, San kuo chih 30. This transcription may represent 
mo. bulayan—‘ sable.’ The latter word, however, may in itself be derived 
from bulya—‘ mottled’ [animal] > ‘ sable ? — bulayan.®* 

9. Finally, several transcriptions of the name of two T‘o-pa clans regis- 
tered in Wet Shu 113 and T*ung Chih 29: 


a. Pu-lu-ku 3REP [KD 573, 426: b‘uo liuk-kuo]; Pu-lu-ku 3 ED 
[b‘uo-luk-kuo]; Pu-liucku 247N9M [KD 563: b‘wo-liuk-kuo] < *buluqu 
~ *bulqu. 

b. Pu-lu-kén 2JEAR [b‘uo-luk-kon] and Pu-lu-chin 2 EF [KD 
385: b°uo-luk-kian] < *bulgin.®® 


Pei Shih 8; cf. A. Prizmatrr, Nachrichten aus der Geschichte der nérdlichen Thsi, 
p. 3, in Denkschriften of the Vienna Academy, 1884. He was the ninth son of 
Kao Huan and the fourth sovereign of the Northern Ch‘i dynasty. The fact that 
at the age of eight he was betrothed by his father with a Juan-juan princess may 
explain his nickname. 

° K‘u-jén had a third name, Lo-ch‘ui #$He < 1lak-2%ie ¢ *alayci? K‘u-jén repre- 
sents undoubtedly tk. *qoyin ~ qonin —‘ sheep’ [HJAS 1.171]. The history of 
the latter word in tk. mo. is of peculiar interest cf. latter tk. qozi vs. mo. quéa, 
qurayan < qurayan ~ quzayan? Compare with the last the Chinese transcriptions 
of a T‘o-pa surname: fe ~ AREF <*quéyagan. Might, then, #93 which 
we equated with *ayay in HJAS 1. 178 represent tk. *ariy —‘ pure,’ ‘ honest’? 

®5 On which see PELLIOT, JA 1927, I. 283 and BSOS 6. 562. 

*° The second member of all these triliteral compounds (liuk, luk, lak) may 
represent nothing but the -l- of the ‘altaic’ original as in the case of A-liu-tun 
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The above ending ku is apparently the same that appears in Tu-ku 
#HIL [cf. note 44] and in Wu-lu-ku RM [KD 577: ’uo-luo-kuo], the 
transcription of a name found frequently among the nomads. This name 
was borne by the Hsiung-nu chief T“ieh-fu Liu Hu,® the son of a Kao- 
shéng-yiian and a Hsien-pi woman. In Wu-lu-ku [as well as Lu-ku, the 
name of K‘u-jén’s father] we may have a T“o-pa nickname derived from 
the tk. mo. term wrug — ‘ family,’ ‘ relative by marriage,’ cognate of both 
ug — ‘family,’ ‘clan’ and uri —‘ offspring,’ ‘ seed.’ ®* 

The exact relationship of these roots with another ‘ altaic’ term desig- 
nating the offspring of a mixed marriage, the celebrated appellation 
argon (<aryun**iryun?) of Marco Polo, can be established only by 
specialists. We have previously called attention to an early transcription 
of this term in Ho-lu-hun #& EU# < yd-luk-yiuan, the name of a promi- 
nent T“o-pa official of the fifth century.® It reappears in the cognomen 
of Kao Huan i" which was, according to Pei Ch‘i Shu 1, Ho-liu-hun 
WA [yé-liuk-yiuen]. Huan’s nickname is undoubtedly explained by 
the fact that, although a Chinese by descent, he was raised on the frontier 
among Hsien-pi, his family having for generations resided in marginal 
territory. 

I am inclined, moreover, to see the same ‘ altaic’ term in the following 
transcriptions : 

1. Py REA [KD 1, 841: *G-luk-yudn], a T’o-pa surname, Wei Shu 113. 

2. The name of the Wu-lo-hou Fy Yr [’uo-lék-yau] tribe, ibid. 100, 
also called Wu-lo-hun ¥#. 

3. The name of the Lu-hun J&i# [Juk-yiuen] lake in Mongolia, ibid. 


BAB < tk. *altun—‘gold’ which appears in Pei Oh‘%t Shu, ch. 17 as the 
‘barbarian ’ cognomen of Ho-lii Chin HTS [Chin. 4 =‘ gold’]. Cf. PrizMatrr, 
op. cit. pp. 48-53. Some of these transcriptions may also reflect mo. biilii — 
‘family’ [maternal line], biiliiken —‘ weak,’ and biiliik —‘ company,’ ‘ troop.’ 
The relation of the last to Chinese pu-lo #{¥~ deserves special investigation. 

67 The interpretation of T‘ieh-fu is still uncertain [cf. HJAS 1.170]. Shiratori’s 
suggestions, Izv. 6 and SZ 22: 12, 1381, are not satisfactory. As a mere possi- 
bility, cf. mo tataburi — ‘ hybrid.’ 

°° Urug appears probably in Hsiung-nu yii-lu Fp PB < *’uo-liuk, Chin Shu 97. I 
am inclined to believe, with Ligeti, that from uwq~oq is derived, as a plural 
form, the name Oyuz ~ Oyur. 

6° HJAS 1. 176-177. Pu-lu-ku Ho-liu-hun’s biography [Wei Shu 40] contains 
the amusing anecdote of his future father-in-law, who was otherwise quite pleased 
with the groom, complaining that his prospective son-in-law had an impossibly 


polysyllabic name. 
7 Pht. Shén-wu pea Ti, 496-547 A.D. Pet Ch% Shu 1-2, Pet Shih 7. 
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103, and the Ho-hun Wi [’at ~ *ar-yiuan] river, Shih-liu kuo ch‘un- 
ch‘tw 86.7 

4, Finally, in the name of another hybrid marginal people, the well 
known Wu-huan #48 [’uo-yudn] or Wu-wan IAL [’u0-yuan], How Han 
Shu 120, San Kuo chih 30, cf. also HJAS 1. 172.77 The Wu-huan, as all 
Chinese sources bear witness, reckoned their descent on the mother’s side 
only, or, in nomadic terminology, recognized essentially the urug as the 
only social unit in their organization. The restoration of the original 
represented by “ Wu-huan ” is difficult. Normally going back to ’uo-yudan, 
the bionom could also be read *dar-yudn."* 

In connection with bulaqg ~ bulan, our attention is drawn to tk. alaq 
~ alan, the second form of which appears in the name of the Ho-lan 
4B [KD 512: yd-lin] Hsien-pi tribe.* This tribe played a consider- 


71 Cf. the name of the river Argun in present Mongolia. Possibly also Orkhon. 
The relation of Orkhon to *Warkhonitai, the real name of the Pseudo-Avars 
[suggested by Marquart] and the possible connection of both with *argun con- 
stitutes a problem in itself, to which we hope to return soon. 

72 Of the language of the Wu-huan only one word can be identified with surety. 
This is chii-chiieh Ai eR < *kiu-ki”et —‘ braided hair’ [San kuo chih 30] < mo. 
kiikiil —‘ id.” On this word in mongol cf. PELLIoT, JA 1930, pp. 258-259. 

7 That KD 1288 5 *uo possessed in the archaic language a final consonant is 
suggested by the following: a) ’wo in the meaning ‘ what,’ ‘how’ is undoubtedly 
the cognate of ’an, f vat, and S¥ yat which, together with {#J yd, probably - 
go back to **ydr; b) both ’wo and its original form Jf* built phonetic derivatives, 
notably with classifiers 75, 86, 169, which are pronounced *’ét *’uat [cf. te "an 
with Nos. 85, 64, 30 and 64, all pronounced *’G@t]; ¢) 5 itself was, according to 
an early scholiast, quoted by Yen Shih-ku in Han Shu, ch. 96, pronounced *an in 
the transcription of the name of a Turkestan kingdom. Cf. 7P 1936, pp. 276-280, 
where Professor Pelliot explains this gloss as based on an original reading of & 
"jn instead of 5 in pursuance of his theory of the graphic confusion of these 
two characters. In the course of his able argument, Pelliot does not, however, 
take cognizance of the fact that }§ ’idn could itself go back to “iar, especially 
in the transcription of a foreign word [cf. 4 in 4A, <*Arsak]. ’idn, as is well 
known, is a synonym, and undoubtedly a cognate, of both 4 and Ff, and is 
sometimes pronounced ca *i~iei; -t~-n in Auslaut indicates strongly an 
archaic -r; we suspect that in the case of the Chinese transcription of the native 
name of mod. Qarashahr [Yen-ch‘i # <idin-g‘ji] yen transcribes indeed a foreign 
phoneme with -r and it is in a central-asiatic root *yar- ~ *yér- that we should 
look for an etymology of the old name of the oasis city; its Sanskrit name agni — 
‘fire’ is probably a translation of the local designation which was possibly 
‘shiny ’~ ‘fiery.’ One should also note that B: in the light of the above dis- 
cussion, is probably a cognate of jit yen ¢ ’ien — ‘ swallow,’ both being derivatives 
from *’ier ~ *ien —‘ black,’ ‘ dark.’ 

™ Cf. Ho-la #8 #8 < ya-lat, the name of one of the nineteen tribes of Hsiung-nu 
that crossed the frontier into China in 287 A.D., Chin Shu 97. In *alat we un- 
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able réle in the history of the early T‘o-pa and was closely related to them 
through a series of marriage alliances that continued all through the 
fourth century.”* Its name is said to be derived from that of a mountain 
chain [undoubtedly the modern Ala (< Alay) shan]. According to the 
Chinese, the Ho-lan mountains were thus called because of the variegated 
grass covering their slopes which from afar presented the appearance of 
a coat of a mottled or dapple horse.”® 

It was an established tradition among the Chinese historians to derive 
the name of a nomadic people from the name of a mountain which marked 
their place of habitat. There is scarcely any doubt that the derivation 
occurred in the reverse order, the tribe giving its name to the locality. 
We have abundant evidence, on the other hand, to indicate that all through 
the steppe region tribes often derived their appellations from the color of 
their horses.” 

Alan as the name of a tribe would suggest that their horses were dapple. 
It is significant that in the short T‘u-chiieh vocabulary preserved in the 
T‘ung Tien 19% the Turkish term for ‘ horse’ is transcribed ho lan BM 
< *alan, while, from the linguistic material of the Orkhon inscriptions, 

. we should expect at. The dapple coat of a horse, whether piebald, skewbald, 
or striped, is obviously the result of the crossing of various breeds. Like 


doubtedly have a ‘mongol’ plural in -t, a regular formation from a singular in 
-n. An interesting case of an irregular -t plural is found in the Chinese tran- 
scription of the ‘barbarian’ name of a cave in Lung-chih i ipra hsien (Kansu). 
According to T“ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi 151. 10a, it was inhabited by fairies and 
avoided on that account by the local Ch‘iang and Hu who called it T‘ang-shu 
Brit < *d‘ang-*ziuet which in their language meant J ‘ghost,’ ‘supernatural 
apparition.’ *d‘dng-ziuét represents undoubtedly *tangsut a ‘mongol’ plural of 
tk. mo. tangsuq — ‘ wonder,’ ‘ supernatural thing.’ It is with the latter term that 
K. Shiratori [SZ XXI, 1017-1018], followed by Fana Chuang-yao [Hsien-pi yii- 
yen k‘ao Ete = 3%, YCHP 1930, pp. 1440-1441], has attempted to equate the 
original of “ T‘an-shih-huai” [on which, cf. HJAS 1. 168]. See also notes 77, 80. 

7 To-pa I-huai, Shih[-chiin], and Kuei married Ho-lan women, while daughters 
of Yii-lii and Shih-i-chien became the wives of Ho-lan chiefs. The struggle be- 
tween the Ho-lan and the Mu-jung hordes for domination over their T‘o-pa 
relatives explains many an upheaval in early Wei history. 

76 See T“ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi 36. 14a, Yiian-ho chiian-hsien chih 4. 4a; CHRAVANNES, 
Documents... p. 56 note. 

"7 Cf. the name of a Turkish tribe, the Po-ma J f§ [Chin. ‘dapple horses ’} 
which was also known as O-lo-chih 3h EX < ’dt-li-téie ¢ tk. *allaci [CHAVANNES, 
Documents sur les Tou-kiue... p. 29, n. 4], or Ho-la $3 il] <’vat-lat < tk. allat 
[Tung Tien 200, 10b; T‘ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi 200, 2a, where it is specifically said 
that ho-la meant ‘dapple’ in T‘u-chiieh]. Cf. also the alakéin tribe mentioned 
by Abu’-l-yizi [J. Nimeru, Die petschenegischen Stammesnamen, in Ungarische 
Jahrbiicher 10. 32]. 
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horse, like man; in the life of the steppes, a mixed breed of horses indi- 
cates strongly a mixed breed of men. The Tu-chiieh confederacy, con- 
trolling at the height of its power the entire stretch of highways that 
linked China with the West, must have intensified the interbreeding of 
horses of subject tribes, both consciously, for improvement of the 
stock, and incidentally, by promoting contact among various tribes, 
until ‘dapple’ supplanted in the common terminology the generic term 
‘ horse.’ 7 

The convergence of so many terms into single concept ‘ mixed ’ should 
not astonish one. ‘ Commingling’ is indeed the big moment in the his- 
torical life of the steppe. Names of nomadic organizations, as well as 
those of individuals, are built up according to limited number of prin- 
ciples. In the predominant majority of cases they go back to words 
designating : 

1. Birds, beasts, implements, and other familiar objects of the nomad’s 
milieu: in tk. mo laéin, goyin, noxai — ‘ dog,’ yaqai — ‘pig,’ qangli etc., 
are especially common.” 

2. Terms of relationship, such as urwy, qudu, agan, oyul.®° 

3. Official titles; in the case of a tribe, the position of its chief at the 
khan’s court may give the tribe its name. Such are tilmac, qgoréin.* 

4, Geographical position or relationship of the individual tribe in re- 


spect to a larger unit.*®? 


78 Like *bulag, alan may not be a Turkish word originally. The alan horses of 
the Middle Ages may be the same as the ‘dragon horses’ of antiquity [see note 
21] and we must look to Western Turkestan for their place of origin. It is 
tempting also to seek in alan the origin of the ethnic designation Alani. 

7 Articles of apparel gave names to two of the greatest nomadic unions: Hsien-pi 
MEH < *Siirbi [ef. Petxtiot, 7P 1921, 331, Karlgren, op. cit., pp. 29-30] is un- 
doubtedly derived from the name of the animal style buckle or fibula so common 
among the nomads [cf. mo. serbe — ‘ agraffe ’] while Mu-jung EE was originally, 
according to Chin Shu ch. 108, the designation of a special form of headgear. Cf. 
also Pelliot’s note in 7P 1930, p. 49. 

5° Qyul appears in a ‘mongol’ plural form *oylut in the name of the Hu-lii 
MEE < yuk-liuét clan, found among the Kao-chii and also the T‘ieh-lé, while the 
clan name of the Ho-lien is probably based on Oylan [cf. also Juan-juan Wu- 
chii-lan 5 4) fj). 

81 Cf. J. Némeru, Zur Kenntnis der Petschenegen, Kérési Csoma Archivum 1. 
219-225; 7'P 1930, p. 30; one of the earliest cases on record is that of the Hsiung- 
nu title chii-ch“i [cf. supra note 8] which became the name of the royal clan of 
the Northern Liang [see Chin Shu 129]. 

82 2. g. the Qurigan tribe of the Orkhon inscriptions probably owes its name to 
its western position in respect to the center of the turkish confederacy: cf. 
quriyaru —‘ backward,’ ‘ westward’; the Su-ho 3%] tribe of Hsien-pi to its 
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5. The color of the tribe’s horses.** 

6. The number of clans or tribes composing a federation, which is 
then simply called “ the Eight,” “the Forty ” etc.** 

%. Finally, as we have seen, ‘ mixture,’ ‘ association of heterogenous 
elements,’ ‘ hybrid.’ ** 

Whatever aristocratic ideals or tendencies may have existed among 
individual nomadic clans, ‘ hybridization’ was never conceived by the 
nomad as an evil in itself. The constant formation and desintegration 
of enormous confederacies promoted inter-breeding in the steppe and 
especially on its fringe, on the frontiers of the great peripheral civiliza- 
tions of China, Persia, and Rome. Intermarriage, in peace and war, 
repeatedly created mixed racial types and individuals who often were, 
in the words of the Venetian, plus beaulz hommes que les autres mescréans 
et plus sages and who as often obtained la seigneurie over their pure- 
blooded relatives. 

The ‘ mongers ’ of Central Asia have always been ‘ mongrels.’ It would 
seem, therefore, that for a better understanding of the history of the 
steppe, emphasis should be laid not on ascertaining the location of the 
‘original home’ of this or that group of nomads, but on investigating 
the emplacement of this or that politico-geographical crucible from which, 
mixed with other ingredients, it emerged on the historical scene; not on 
the study of “the path of migration” of, let us say the Bulgars, from 
“their ancestral home in Central Asia,” but on the analysis of the inter- 
play of forces which produced the bulya — ‘ mixture,’ without which there 
could have been no Bulgars. 


position to the left of the center [cf. T‘ang Shu 217B, where Su-ho is translated 
by Chin. Z-]. Distinction is often drawn between the nucleus of a nomadic union 
and the ‘federati,’ or occupants of the original pastures and the ‘emigrants.’ 
Thus the name of the Tartar is probably derived from tk. tat- on which see 
THOMSEN, Turcica, in Samlede Afhandlinger 3. 102-105, while the terms Télis and 
Tardué of the Orkhon inscriptions are based on the second distinction. 

88 See note 77 and J. NEMETH, op. cit. As shown by Marquart in Uber das 
Volkstum der Komanen [cf. Pelliot’s review of this work in JA 1920]. Polovtsi 
{the Russian name of Kumans; germ. Falben] is derived from palévyi —‘ fallow,’ 
possibly from the color of their horses. I am inclined to interpret their tk. name 
as *Qum-man — ‘ sand-like,’ ‘ sand-colored ’ and ol ong quman-aty [MARQUART, 
op. cit. 58, 64] as ‘ with sand-colored horses.’ 

84 Cf. especially Ligeti, Die Herkunft des Volksnamens Kirgis, Kérési Osoma 
Archivum 1. 369-383. 

®§ Another great semi-turkish political organization which derives its name 
from a term meaning mixed [again one of great antiquity on the Asiatic con- 
tinent] is that of the Khazars. On the root *Kas, cf. Marquart [Markwart], 
Woher stammt der Name Kaukasus? in Caucasica 6, esp. p. 29. 





FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE EDO BAKUFU? 
Sawapa Sui? @H# 


TRANSLATED BY HuGaH BorTon FROM Kokushi Gaku, VoL. 22, Fes. 1935, pp. 1-20 
Tuer MinitTary* AS A HIGH CLASS IDLE PEOPLE IN A PEACEFUL WORLD 


The government of the Edo Period was especially a militaristic organi- 
zation. Though such a government was obviously an advantageous one 
in the midst of a warring world, it had no social significance in a peaceful 


one. 
A concomitant of peaceful society was the development of cities. Ex- 


177 AxeAF. This is the usual term for the form of government under the 
Tokugawa Shéguns centering at Edo, from 1603 to 1868. Bakufu literally means 
tent government, hence warlord government. [Unless there is a contrary indica- 
tion, all notes are by the translator.] 

2 Professor S. Sawada was born Feb. 3, 1876, the second son of Shinzaburd 
Sakuragi, a farmer, in Nakashima District of Aichi Prefecture. After entering 
primary school he led his class in scholarship, but in order to continue his studies, 
he found it necessary to enter Middle School secretly, to which his father 
strenuously objected. In 1896 he entered Shiritsu Kokugakuin University #J, We 
fj 27S where he graduated in 1897. In 1899 he received an appointment 
at the Toékyd Imperial University Library and in 1907 changed his name to 
Sawada, after marrying a daughter of that family in Kydto. In 1908 he became 
a librarian at Tokyo Imperial University and a lecturer, the next year, at 
Shiritsu Kokugakuin University, specializing in modern history. After 1911 he 
had charge of the compilation of works for the Mitsui Family =JIER, and in 
1923 took charge of Kokugakuin University Library. He became head librarian 
in 1927, and also held, until his death, the post of full time professor of history 
at that university. Died: Dec. 31, 1934. 

His chief works include: Nihon Shoko Shi A ARG Tse (A History of Japanese 
Commerce and Industry), 1 vol., 1900. Sokumenkan Bakumatsu Shi {ili ij 
WE Ks (A side view of the history of the last days of the Tokugawa 
Shdgunate), 1 Vol., 1905. Nihon Gaka Jiten ABA BEML (Dictionary of 
Japanese Artists), 2 Vol., 1927. Meiji Zaisei no Kisoteki Kenkya PAYGUB 
DIEPEHIWRFE (Studies in the Foundations of Meiji finances), 1 Vol., 1934. 
Cf. Fusm, Sawada Sensei Etsureki Shitagaki, Kokushi Gaku BEARER 
> , Bish B., Feb., 1935, pp. 106 et seq. 

* FL--PH RR. The Bushi or military class were one of the four main groups 
of society in the Edo Period. 

808 
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travagant customs arose with the financial power of the larger merchants 
following the prosperity of industry. This extravagance, appearing in all 
spheres, from the necessities of life to its diversions, had a decided influ- 
ence on the development of all forms of culture, while naturally enough 
the development of industry was quickened by this luxury. 

Thus all phases of economic life underwent a gradual enlargement. 
Since the military class had to live in the same mode in spite of being 
unproductive, naturally its members must have felt economic pressure in 
their life. The financial distress of both the daimy6 A and hatamoto 
EAE + warriors increased with the years. Kumazawa Banzan® fe SES \l 
said in the 17th century that the total debts of the various feudal lords 
aggregated a hundred times the amount of coin in circulation in all the 
provinces; while later on, Sato Shinen* #c##faUn asked whether the 


“Direct retainers of the Tokugawa shéguns. 

5 (EpITor’s NOTE) Kumazawa Rydkai TR (1619-1691) was a well-known 
Confucianist. His name was Hakukei {Hts and his agnomina were Banzan and 
Sokuyiken 3#¢#f. He began his study of Chinese classics with the Chu Hsi 
commentaries, but later, under the well-known philosopher Nakae Toju APY. Reh} 
he familiarized himself with Wang Yang-ming’s -- {A doctrines. In 1645 he 
was invited by the feudal lord Ikeda Mitsumasa }) HAIER and took part in the 
administration of the fief, highly improving agriculture and economic conditions. 
In 1656, having fallen from a horse and hurt his arms and legs, he resigned from 
his administrative post and went to Kydto, where many court nobles and officials 
became his pupils. He discussed with them topics in economics and government. 
In 1666 secret reports were sent to the chief official of the shdgun’s government 
in Kyséto concerning the teaching of Kumazawa. It was pointed out that his 
opinions were not always friendly to the Edo government. In order to avoid 
difficulties with the Kydto governor Kumazawa fled and for several years lived 
in different places. In 1687 the shdgun ordered him to settle in Shimosa. From 
here Kumazawa sent a letter to the shogun discussing necessary reforms in the 
administration. For this advice he was jailed. Cf. Dai Nihon Jimmei Jisho 
AAAAL BS. p. 622. Kumazawa Rydkai is the author of many books on 
rural economics and administration, as well as on Chinese classics and Japanese 
literature. Cf. Samura Hachiro fF} /\ BB, Kokushokaidai [ij BE hE RA ( Biblio- 
graphy of Japanese Books), where his bibliography is given under the title of 
Kokyd Gaiden Wakumon 2 KH AG BR fi]. Cf. also Galen M. Fisuer, Kumazawa 
Banzan, TASJ 45, 139-175. 

° Sato Shinen, 1773-1849. He is also known under the name of Nobuhiro, which 
is a different reading of the two characters forming his name. Undertaking the 
study of Dutch and economics, he became a well-known scholar in rural economics. 
He travelled all over Japan, and, as adviser to many feudal lords, improved the 
economic administration of many fiefs. He was also interested in strategy and 
discussed these questions with the feudal lords. His many publications include 
works on rural economy, strategy, and a book on European history. Cf. Dai 
Nihon Jimmei Jisho®, p. 797. 
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assertion could not be made that among the feudal lords there was not 
stored up even 300,000 ryé." 


Tur REAL PowWER OF THE BAKUFU FROM AN Economic Point oF VIEW 


When the Edo Bakufu is considered from an economic point of view, 
the real power of this government reached its apex under the third 
shogun, Iemitsu IE (1603-1651), and henceforth it supported itself 
by mere inertia. Not only was the power and strength of the Bakufu far 
less than was universally believed, but also when its regulations became 
formalized in every respect, capable people everywhere were blotted out. 
In such a society, even though the Bakufu was gradually losing its power 
economically, it did not quickly collapse, since the governing group 
exercised special privileges. There came a time nevertheless in this period 
of peace, prosperity and luxurious living, when the country was lifted out 
of its temporary idleness. 

The government, receiving external stimulus from the incidental arrival 
of foreign warships, and reaching a situation where it must face the 
power of the whole country, found its internal defects exposed. The 
people, who until now had been passing their days in a dream world, 
were awakened for the first time. Pulled along by the force of the rest 
of the world, the ports were unavoidably opened, and commerce and trade 
were carried on. Because the defective monetary system had far reaching 
influence, the finances of the Bakufu were seized by an inevitable fate. 
Even though there had not been the external stimulus of the foreign war- 
ships, the finances of the government would have been in distress. 


Tur Economic Pouicy or Inyasu Fee ® 


When the Bakufu was first established by Ieyasu, he wished to control 
the country with simplicity and economy. He paid great heed to finance, 
saying: “If stringent economy is not followed then the state cannot be 
governed well. Whoever becomes extravagant will automatically and 
gradually fall into distress; thereby support will be lacking to carry out 
our military preparations completely. To fail in one’s duty is a great 


"ryd Wj was the unit of money equal to 4 bu 4p or 16 shu FE. One ryd 
equalled roughly one en fl and one ry6 of gold equalled 60 momme 2 of silver. 
A momme equals 3.75 grams. Cf. Hons6, E., The Social and Economic History 
of Japan, Vol. 1, Kydto, 1935, pp. 371. 

* Tokugawa #4 )|| Ieyasu was born in 1542, founder of the Tokugawa Shégunate 
or Bakufu, and first Shégun from 1603 to 1605. He continued to control the 
government after abdication until his death in 1616. 
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mistake.” In criticizing Ieyasu, Gamé Ujisato iE FRSB® said: “ He was 
a man who undertook only what he could accomplish and avoided what 
was beyond his powers,” which is an ideal criticism of him. 

There appear in two separate works? the famous story illustrating 
Ieyasu’s eagerness to save and store up riches. The tale says that he 
could neither forget nor treat lightly the throwing away of a single scrap 
of white cloth for a sleeve. He transmitted this spirit to his descendants, 
concerning himself only with the need of the country. Continually keep- 
ing his purse shut, he was even better versed in proper economics than 
was Hideyoshi Fi." 

Not only did Ieyasu economize in order to store up riches but he also 
planned to increase his supply of precious metals and encouraged foreign 
trade for its profit. The work of mining gold and silver, which arose at 
the end of the Muromachi Period J, 1392-1490, reached its greatest 
productivity from 1592-1615. Hideyoshi cast the special coin, the dban,'* 
as well as hoarded metal in his Osaka Castle. As for Ieyasu, he appointed 
Okubo Nagayasu, Iwami no Kami KAHRRARF, to mine the 


® 1557-1596. Daimyo of Omi, a follower of both Nobunaga and Hideyoshi and 
a close observer of Ieyasu. 

10 4mano Itsuwa KER AA » anecdotes of court and country, and Sumpu Miyage 
BEF 4-H. which is probably a misprint for Suruga Miyage BBY] 4-7, a con- 
temporary account of some events in Ieyasu’s life during his stay in Suruga by 
Dawdés1 Shigesuke Ais HB ih (1639-1730), known also under his agnomen 
Yazan Z|lj. The book has been reprinted in the Zoku Shiseki Shiran $$ 3h $# 
46%, Vol. 8, pp. 1-71, 1930. 

11 Toyotomi Hideyoshi Fs Z¢7F (1536-1598) was made regent, Kampaku, in 
1585 after which he became undisputed ruler of Japan. The following year he 
received the surname Toyotomi, his sister being married to Ieyasu. 

12This dban 74] coin was equal to seven ryd and two bu of about 44 momme 
weight. See note 7. 

18 1545-1613. He was from the Kai FA Zé province and served the lord Takeda 
Shingen FLAV{Z RK. After the fall of the Takeda family (1581) he went to 
Suruga and stayed with Ieyasu. The latter ordered him to make a search for 
gold and silver, which he found in Izu and started to send to Ieyasu. He 
accumulated great wealth in various questionable ways and lived in a luxurious 
manner, having many concubines. After his death, since his son did not treat 
the father’s concubines according to the terms of the will, some of them sent a 
complaint to the government. Officials were astonished to find such great wealth 
in Okubo’s house, and after a search they found documents which proved that 
Okubo Nagayasu was fomenting a plot against the Tokugawa and had had im- 
portant correspondence with foreigners. His elder son and several retainers were 
jailed and punished by death. 
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gold and silver ore in Sado 4%, Izu f#H and Kai 3E;'* and 
learning of the art of metallurgy in the West, he charged the missionary, 
Jeromino de Jesus,!* to summon mining engineers. Again at the time 
of the return of the Governor-General of the Philippines, Don Rodrigo de 
Vivero, he sent a request for a mission of mining engineers and ship- 
building experts. Because of his attention to mining gold and silver ore, 
an unusually large amount was produced. Following the advice of Goto 
Mitsutsugu #@#9EX and Sueyoshi Toshikata KAA, he ordered 
utterance of the dban, koban and ichibuhan coins, ordered two silver coins 
cast and issued for circulation, and planned to fill the government store 
houses. 

As for foreign trade, he used every effort to increase facilities for its 
growth. It was his plan not only to open the harbors, towns and cities 
of the entire country to trade, but also to begin trade with Nuova Espania 
or Mexico. There was a surprising number of Japanese who travelled 
abroad at this time to such places as the South Seas, Annam, and Siam. 
This tendency continued paramount even after Ieyasu’s death, but follow- 
ing 1624,’* and the decree closing the country, trade gradually ceased 
completely. 

THE Leaacy or IEyYasu 


In 1605 when Ieyasu retired and transferred the office of Shogun to 
his son, Hidetada FFB, 1579-1632," all the gold and silver in the Edo 
Treasury, which is reported to have been 150,000 dban and koban pieces, 
and 13,000 kan" of silver, was handed over to him. Moreover, Ieyasu 


188 Sado is an island off the N. W. coast of Japan. Izu and Kai were provinces 
S. W. of Edo in the fief of Tokugawa Ieyasu. The Kembunshu records the follow- 
ing: “ The island of Sado was a treasure island composed of gold and silver only. 
These products were shipped in boxes of 12 kamme each, one hundred of such 
boxes constituting a ship-load for uniform vessels of fifty-horse loads each.. Every 
year five or ten vessels left Sado in fair weather and arrived at a port of Echigo 
province.” Cf. TAKEKOSHI, Yosaburo, The Economic Aspects of the History of 
the Civilization of Japan, 3 Vols., London, 1930; Vol. II, p. 38 and Vol. I, p. 
545-555, 

** Jéréme de Jesus, a Franciscan born in Lisbon, came to Japan in 1594, was 
expelled in 1596, returned in 1597, and died in 1602. 

48 Although the Kanei Period Rx extends from 1624-1643, the so-called 
Sakoku Rei $fi[®JA} referred to here was issued in the 7th month of 1639. 

*° Second Tokugawa Shigun from 1605-1622, the 3rd son of Ieyasu. In 1622 he 
abdicated in favor of his son Iemitsu. 

“The kan ‘fF or kamme ‘$F Fj is a weight equal to 1000 momme or 3.75 
kilograms. See note 7. 
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hoarded a vast amount even during the period of his retirement in Suruga 
BRit] , and in 1616 after his death, when the treasury at Kunozan ABE Wl 
was examined, it contained the following: 


4953 boxes of silver containing 10 kamme each 
Total 49,530 kamme 
470 boxes of gold containing 2,000 ryd each 
Total 940,000 ryd 


550 kamme of separate silver coins 1* 


Furthermore the following articles were distributed from Ieyasu’s 
possessions : *° 


270 kamme of aloes wood for incense 
50 kamme of aloes wood for incense 
251 bundles of woolen cloth 
565 tan *° of seten cloth (foreign made satin?) 
271 pieces unweighed cloth 
371 bundles of serukita (corruption for silkets ?) 
130 bundles of velvet 
129 “embroidered cloth 
1271 “damask silk 
122 figured satin 
309 ce “ 
282 thin silk twill 
1056 hiki** of picked silk thread 
431 tan armored cloth 
275 kamme raw silk 


These goods all came from abroad and although many of them were pre- 


sents, doubtless some of them were not.?? 
Also we learn from the Amano Itsuwa KEFiRiG 22 and Maebashi 
Kikigaki WIGBA ** that Ieyasu did not have a very good reputation 


2 Cf. ABE LIRR AS Receipts of Kunozan Treasury. 
° Cf. BEAT TAWA Ae The Register of Articles at Sumpu or Suruga. 


20 A tan JX is a bolt of cloth from 30-45 feet in length. 

"1A hiki PC equals two tan. 

22T omit here a reference to the purchase of lead by Ieyasu prior to 1616, 
appearing in Richard Cock’s diary as this seems like an irrelevant reference. 

28 See note 10. 

24 An account of the strife during feudal Japan up to the early Tokugawa 
period with comments on the Daimyé and Bushi. 
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among the people because of his speculation in rice and other products 
on a fluctuating market, from which it appears he was a financier who 
cleverly looked for profit. 

At the time of the third Shogun, Iemitsu IE ,2* 1624-1643, when the 
Nikké H3€ Mausoleum was being built, 568,000 ry6 of gold, 100 kamme 
of silver and 1,000 koku ** of rice were used; while during the Amakusa 
KE Revolt,2* 398,000 ryd of gold was paid out from the Osaka Treasury. 
Moreover, the savings in the government store houses were becoming ex- 
hausted by the lending of stored gold from the treasury to help the Edo 
warriors and hatamoto, as well as by the reconstruction of the Edo castle 
after its demolition by fire. In other words, the finances of the Bakufu 
became depleted from this time on. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE BAKUFU 


- During the time of the fourth Shogun, Ietsuna FHA ,?® there occurred 
the famous conflagration of 1657 ?® when more than 160,000 ryé of gold 
was lent to the sufferers ; then followed the reconstruction of the Edo castle 
and the second rebuilding of the Imperial Palace at Kyoto. As has been 
said before, the government coffers were thus gradually emptying. A 
proposal was made at this time by the officials of the gold guild that 
silver coins be cast in addition to the gold ones, but this was not allowed. 
After the fire of 1657, 20 ingots of gold *° were made from the melted 
gold bullion and were stored as money for military use. The government 
had not yet reached the point of financial distress. 

During the following period of the fifth Shdgun, Tsunayoshi #474 ,** 
and up to 1703 the financial condition of the Bakufu was most precarious. 
Tsunayoshi was a great believer in Buddhism and spent enormous sums 
of money for the erection of temples and monasteries. At one time the 
Shégun wished 100,000 ryé for a pilgrimage to Nikk6é and was surprised 
when he realized for the first time that it was doubtful whether he could 


25 1603-1651. He was third shégun, 1622-1651. 

*° A koku 4 of rice equals 4.96 bu or 180 liters, at that time the price equalled 
23-30 momme of silver. 

*7 This is more commonly called the Shimabara ji JR Revolt of 1637-1638. 

28 1639-1680. He was shogun, 1651-1680. 

*° This fire in Edo, spoken of as the Meireki A/F fire, was in the first month 
of 1657 when more than 18,000 perished. 

*° This metal was called fundo 4p] a weight equal to %o a mome or 5.8 
grains. There must be a misprint here as this is only a very light weight. 

*1 1646-1709. He was shogun, 1680-1709. 
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obtain the money from the treasury. Quickly a tax on goods was im- 
posed, with the distressing result that it was impossible to obtain the 
money necessary to make up the deficiency of 100,000 ryé. Therefore 
the Minister of Finance, Ogiwara Shigehide #JRHF,** proposed it be 
supplemented by inflating the currency. It is stated that 5,000,000 ryé 
was obtained for recasting new coin. After this the Bakufu recast the 
coin whenever in financial difficulties, gradually causing a debasing of 
the currency and a rise in the price of commodities, with resulting con- 
fusion and mal-administration. 


Arat Haxusexi #3¢ 4G * opposes RECASTING oF CoIN BY OGIWARA 


When Tsunayoshi died in 1709 and Ienobu 3’ ** became the sixth 
Shogun, it is reported that conditions were such that it was impossible 
to meet the expenses of ceremonial investiture. Ogiwara Shigehide pro- 
posed again recasting the currency. According to his statements, the 
material income of the Bakufu was 4,000,000 kokw in all and the yearly 
collections were more than 760,000 ryé of gold. Deducting from this 
amount 300,000 ryé for salaries, there remains 460,000 ryé6. When it is 
considered, however, that the expenditures for the previous year were 
more than 1,400,000 ryé plus some 7-800,000 ryé for the construction of 
the Imperial Palace, the deficit for the year was somewhat more than 
1,800,000 ryé. Furthermore the savings at this time probably amounted 
to no more than 370,000 ryd; while the immediate expenses were for 
memorial services for Tsunayoshi during the first forty-nine days after 
his death,** for the construction of the Spirit Hall, and for the shégunal 
investiture ceremony. As there was no way to pay for these, Shigehide 
demanded that the currency be quickly recast.** 

Arai Hakuseki opposed this plan of debasement and at the risk of his 
life impeached Shigehide. In 1712 he was appointed to the office of 


82 1658-1713. The Minister of Finance of the Tokugawa Government was called 
Kanjobugy6 ie ee 

*8 1656-1725. His name was Kimiyoshi ##3é. He was a statesman and an 
outstanding historian. His complete works Arai Hakuseki Zensho, 6 volumes, 
were edited by the Kokusho Kankokai fj#¥FiJ47#7, Tokyo, 1907. He was 
entirely at the service of Tokugawa Ienobu in 1693, following him to Edo in 1709 
and remaining there until his death. 

84 1662-1712. Son of Tsunayoshi. 

* Referred to here as Gochain #Fp[&. 

8° Cf. TAKEKOSHI, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 234 where the author states that an income 
tax of 2 ryd on every 100 koku was levied for the first time in Jan. 1708 to 
relieve the situation. 


3 
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“ Examiner of the Treasury ” Kanjogimmi V3" and carried out 
great financial reforms, correcting the evils of the various local Bakufu 
officials. Because of his efforts it is stated that the income from rice 
levies increased 433,400 bales *” and the Public Works’ expenses decreased 
38,000 ryé.**° Unfortunately for the reform Ienobu died prematurely. 
Hakuseki’s proposals were followed by the next Shogun, Ietsugu Aches * 
and the bad currency was recast into good coin like that of Hideyoshi 
(1596-1614). The policy of guarding the exportation of coin from 
Nagasaki was enforced by stricter regulations. But the reform was 
short-lived, for Ietsugu died at an early age. 


Tue REAL FINANCIAL POWER OF THE BAKUFU 


If the foregoing figures of Ogiwara Shigehide are accepted, the income 
of the Bakufu was 4,000,000 koku. In short, what was the real financial 
power of the Bakufu? Dividing the total income of the various daimyo 
into external and internal increments, the former amounted to 1,000,000 
koku and the latter to even more. Though the external total did not 
change, the internal amount was often greatly increased by the daimyo 
individually breaking new soil. The same situation existed for the 
Bakufu so that its exact variations in wealth from year to year are not 
known. As result of the first inventory of Japanese rice in the time of 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1589-1595) it is stated there was a total of 
18,500,043 koku. A century later, during the period 1688-1703, examina- 
tion shows 25,786,920 koku. In 1842 the corresponding figure for Japan 
was 30,435,206 koku, to which was added 123,711 koku from Ryukyi to 
give a total of 30,558,917 koku. 


ITEMS OF ACCOUNT 


Imperial Palace and Ex-emperor 400,247 koku 
Bakufu income 4,191,123 “ 
Total amount from daimyé rated above 

10,000 kokwu 22,499,497 
Temples and shrines *° of Bakufu 294,191 


“ 


“cc 


*7 A bale or hyo 4¥ of rice equals 1.99 bu. 

*® The author gives as his sources: Oritaku Shiba no Ki $ft2 ( 3&O#e and 
Kenzan Reitaku Hissaku 9 \l] fE 7 4B Fe. The former is the autobiography of 
Arai Hakuseki written in 1716 in Japanese style (cf. G. W. Knox, Autobiography 
of Arai Hakuseki, TASJ 30, part 2) and the latter are letters of Muro Kyiso 
Sis fh, 1658-1734. 

8° 1709-1716. Seventh Shogun, 1713-1716. 

“0 These were called Shuin Chi FE FI Hh and were temples and shrines given a 
document by the government freeing them from taxation and forbidding sale 
or purchase. 
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Officials * 179,482 koku 
Portion of court nobles, temples and shrines 

exempt from taxes; plus income from all 

other fiefs 3,354,077 “ 


Though these figures are taken from the Sui Jin Roku # WK HESE the 
4,000,000 odd koku listed as Bakufu income corresponds with the 
4,000,000 Bakufu wealth of Ogiwara Shigehide. 

Likewise the Sui Jin Roku gives the following average figures for the 
Bakufu income over ten year periods: 


Private domain External domain 
1716-1725 4,120,075 koku 1,395,782 koku 
1786-1795 4,392,041 “ L4rese5) “ 
1832-1841 4,197,153 “ 1,334,901 “ 


What the records call “ the 8,000,000 Bakufu domain ” seems to be the 
Bakufu income of 4,190,000 koku from its own lands plus the 3,000,000 
koku from the domains of the hatamoto and bushi. 

The annual income of the Bakufu was chiefly from the 4,000,000 koku 
of rice of their private domin, for from external lands they collected from 
1,300,000 to 1,400,000 koku only.** Moreover there were various taxes 
and additional levies of money. The following table gives the net result 
of payments for the year 1842: 

Annual income in gold 925,099 ryd 
Items of account: 
Yearly tribute money 550,374 ryd 
River boat taxes 3,203 “ 
Salaries for Hatamoto 34,633 
Presents in gold and silver 16,633 
Nagasaki grants 22,792 
Provincial service money 25,932 
Borrowings and repayments 76,686 
Presents in kind 146,846 


Total ** 877,099 


“l Koke eR were Tokugawa officials in charge of ceremonies and nobles and 
warriors; Kétaiyoriai BE REGS By, feudal lords with incomes less than 10,000 
koku, and Hatamoto, with incomes of 3,000 koku or more, alternated in office. 

“2 A 35 vol. collection compiled by Katsu Yasuyoshi R45}, 1823-1900, and 
printed by the Department of Finance in 1890; it treats primarily of the question 
of Tokugawa finances. 

‘° For further lists of income cf. TAKEKOSHI, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 227 and 


308-312. 
“* Professor Sawada makes no attempt to explain the difference of 48,000 ryd 


in the above table. This is doubtless a result of the postumous publication of 
the article. 
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Annual expenditure 1,453,209 ry6 
Deficit 528,110 ryd 
Additional unexpected needs 156,469 “ 


Total deficit 684,579 “ 


Though this is only one example, there grew up a yearly deficit of at 
least 5-600,000 ryd. On account of this, those in charge racked their 
brains to supplement this deficit, for taxation and levies have their limits.*® 
In spite of extraordinary taxes imposed upon the rich merchants from 
time to time, they were unable to supplement completely this yearly 
deficit.** Thus the financial regulations for reform usually took the form 
of recasting the currency which served only as temporary remedy. 


i ae 
RECASTING OF THE CURRENCY BY THE SHoOcUN YosHIMUNE 7H it * 


Although Yoshimune followed the advice of Hakuseki to the previous 
Shogun, Ietsugu, to recast the debased currency into good coin like that 
of the early 17th centurycommodity prices fell and rice reached an un- 
precedented low of 83 bales for 10 ryé. On account of this, the hatamoto, 
who lived on a “ rice salary ” were the most adversely affected. 

However, Yoshimune came to follow the advice of Ogiu Sorai #k4E7H 
FE 48 who admitted that it was impossible to escape from the fall in com- 
modity prices if the total good coin was scarce and that a plentiful de- 
based currency was preferable to an insufficient good currency. There- 


45 Cf, TAKEKOSHI, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 330, where he gives tables showing average 
surpluses from 1722 as high as 75,594 koku of rice and 415,562 ry6é of gold for 
a yearly average from 1742-1751. The greatest deficit he estimates to be a yearly 
average of 7,466 koku of rice and 74,415 ryé of gold between 1812-1821. As late 
as 1836 a surplus is noted. A deficit of about 500,000 is quoted for 1831, 1835, 
and 1842 only. Still more enlightening, and substantially agreeing with the 
opinion of Professor Sawada above and in the pages that follow, is Professor 
Honjo’s chart showing the deficit of the Shdgun from 1832 to 1842 averaging 
about 544,000 ryé. This deficit, he points out, was met by profit from re-coinage, 
called deme (Hi []). Thus a net surplus in expenditures is noted for all years 
but 1834, 1835, and 1842. The deficit for the last date being 202,764 ryd. Cf. 
HonJ6, op. cit., pp. 283-284. 

46Tn 1843 forced loans (goydkin fil FA4>) amounting to 6,367 kamme were 
collected from rich merchants of Sakai and Hydgo to assist the financial distress 
of the Bakufu. This is in contrast to the 1,972,600 ryd of forced loans ordered 
to be collected. Cf. Hony6, Eijird, Tokugawa Bakufu Beika Chésetsu, I, 256, 
ZARFE ARG BB, HEAT ARR aA Bi Kyoto, 1924. 

47 1684-1751; eighth Shogun, 1715-45. 

*® 1666-1728; a Confucian scholar in Edo who founded his own school of thought. 
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with the coinage was recast in 1736 into bunji koban 3C*¥% IP and ichibu 
han —}?i.*° Henceforth any reference to recasting meant debasement, 
while innumerable kinds and varieties of coins were produced and all 
commodity prices fell. 


FINANCES OF THE 10TH SHiauUN, IEHARU 


In 1765, Ieharu *° HH recast the currency following the proposal of 
his Finance Minister Kawai Hisayoshi MNF DR , Echizen no Kami #& 
BUF, making a bad quality of the go momme gin HAM (half silver 
and half copper), but the people disliked it and would not use it. In 
1772 were cast the nanryé nishigin® FAG—AR (eight equalled one 
ry6 of gold), which on account of their convenience came to be highly 
valued by everyone. Also gold had an unusually high price abroad at 
this time, being more than three times that in Japan. Thus it was that 
the custom of importing silver, changing it for gold, and returning home 
with the latter, flourished among the Hollanders who came to Nagasaki. 
This was an additional cause for the depleted treasuries of the govern- 
ment after 1818.°? 

Although no further depreciation of the currency occurred during this 
time, yet it was the age of the despotic government of Tanuma Okitsugu 
#8 X,°* when public bribery and extravagance reached their limit 


4° For a general account of finance in Japan cf.: Takizawa, U., The Penetration 
of Money Economy in Japan 1 vol., New York, 1927 especially chap 11. For a 
treatment of coins cf.: Munro, Neil Gordon, Coins of Japan 1, 186-215, Yokohoma, 
1904. 

5° 1737-1786; tenth Shogun, 1760-1786. 

51 The actual value of this coin was less than the order making eight equal 
one ry6. The quotation in Osaka was ten to one as merchants were used to only 
a silver standard. Cf. TAKEKOSHI, op. cit. 3, 140. 

5? Cf. Kurita, Mototsugu BRA ICR Ldo Jidai YT. ARFFE in Sdg6 Nihon Shi 
Taikei $24> A AIA 9, 414, Tokyd, 1927, where Anat Hakuseki is quoted 
as giving the outflow of gold and silver from 1601-1707 at 7,192,800 ryd and 
1,122,627 kan of silver. 

58 [Editor’s note] 1719-1788. He was a samurai of the Kii province. His father, 
Motoyuki $4F*, was an official in Tokugawa Yoshimune’s court and came to Edo 
in 1716 accompanying his lord who became the eighth Shogun. Mototsugu em- 
braced also an administrative carrier and served the ninth and tenth shdguns. 
In 1758 he received the fief of Totdmi 3¥ YL with an income of 20,000 koku of 
rice. In 1767 he was appointed sobaydnin {| FAA. In 1769 he received the 
important post of rdchi rp and his income was raised to 57,000 koku of rice. 
Till the death of shégun Ieharu in 1786 Mototsugu was a very influential states- 
man, but after the tenth shdogun’s death he was deprived of his position and 
even his income was curtailed. 
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and the Bakufu finances were greatly diminished. However, strict regu- 
lations against the warrior class were not enforced so they were allowed 
to live unhampered ; while special excises or income taxes were levied on 
the wealthy and common people to help fill up the government coffers. If 
there were any who offered a plan to benefit the country, Tanuma would 
adopt it. Thus there developed numerous speculators among whom were 
Hiraga Gennai 4 YAW ** and Miura Shisu =iHEF] who became 


Tanuma’s favorites. 
An example of the policy of Tanuma is his order that all special pro- 


ducts from each district be sent to the city market for sale in order to 
increase the total production of these products, inspection of them being 
established by the government. However the following tax was taken 
from the sale price: two bu five rin of silver for one bolt of silk cloth, 
and five bu of silver for 100 momme of silk thread. All goods not 
officially inspected were destroyed. By 1781 there were established in the 
forty-seven markets of the provinces of Musashi #Lj& and Kozuke L¥F 
ten inspection bureaus. Because there eventually developed all sorts of 
trouble in collecting this tax, no one bought either silk cloth or thread. 
This caused the farmers who transported the materials extreme distress so 
that in 53 villages of the two provinces, there were more than 1,000 people 
who asked for a cancellation of the transportation tax.*® 


54 [Editor’s note.] 1723-1779. He was born in Sanuki and is known in Japan 
as a botanist and a writer of farcical novels. He travelled much in Japan and 
for a time was an interpreter and a customs inspector in Nagasaki controlling 
the importation of Chinese medical plants. During his stay in this harbor he 
acquired a knowledge of Dutch. From Nagasaki he came to Osaka and Kydto 
and spent his time in company with wealthy merchants as their advisor. Some- 
where between 1757-1763 he came to Edo and continued his studies in Con- 
fucianism and botany. He was a man of quick temper and refused all proposi- 
tions to become an official, prefering to lead an independent life and to live on 
what he earned by teaching and publishing books. In 1779 he was involved in a 
murder case and jailed where he died of small-pox. Cf. Karl FLorenz, Ge- 
schichte der japanischen Litteratur, pp. 551-552, Leipzig, 1906. 

55 The author gives as references Atomi Gusa AR by Sueitra Gempaku 
#2 FA KAG and Koshi Yawa FA-7¢ FH by Marsvuvra Sei FS{AhzH, contemporary 
accounts. This tax was established in the 7th month. The farmers then 
petitioned, rose in revolt and by the 12th of the next month the revolters had 
increased to 10,000 men, having wrecked the house of nearby officials as well as 
those of the three men who originally proposed the silk tax to Tanuma. All 
entrances to the castle town of Takasaki, the centre of the silk markets, were 
closed and closely guarded. When an order arrived on the 16th of the 8th month 
stopping the exchanges the district gradually quieted down. Cf. Tamura Eitaré 


FAATARACER Ikki Kumosuke Bakuto —PE LH; fHFE 1. 402, Tokyo, 1933. 
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In 1785 the wealthy persons of Osaka were ordered to hand over their 
savings and these were to be lent from the Bakufu to the various daimyo, 
one seventh of the interest being confiscated by the government. This 
law, called the Santoku Hé =#83 °° was strictly enforced. However 
at times the loans were not paid back by the daimyo though the one 
seventh of the interest was invariably confiscated by the government. 
Thus many savings were lost and the policy was in great disfavor. In 
order to obtain further money to be lent to the daimyé, “a tax of three 
silver momme per ken * of frontage for townsmen and 25 momme on 
each hundred koku of rice for farmers in all private and public domains 
in all provinces ” was ordered for five years. This was to be collected at 
Osaka and to be lent to the daimyé at seven percent interest. What re- 
mained of the interest from these loans, after the government expenses 
were met, was to be returned to the original lenders. Because of the great 
unpopularity of this new law, together with the frequent natural calami- 
ties, including a flood in the eastern province, it was given up.°® 

Following the advice of the Edo Inspectors and Minister of Finance 
the powers of the Machidoshiyori BJ4F%¥ °° were made monopolistic, 
several tens of thousands of gold was confiscated from the exchange 
shops; ®° and on temple grounds where a harlot lived a tax was imposed 
although Tanuma made it his own residence.*t Thus in various ways 
part of the wealth of the townsmen and farmers entered the government 
treasury, saving the warriors from distress. For this historians have 


given Tanuma high praise which he really does not deserve. He oppressed 
the townsmen and farmers on one hand and on the other lived in the 
greatest luxury and extravagance himself. It does not seem probable that 
he really wished to save the warriors from their economic distress. His 
policy which resulted in distress and misfortune, even though it filled the 
Bakufu treasury, does not make him a great economist.®? 


56 James MurpocH, A History of Japan, 3, 400, London, 1925. 

57 A ken is a linear measure equal to 1.99 yd. 

58 J. MURDOCH, op. cit. 3. 392-401. An account of some of these calamities as 
well as reference to Tanuma and his policies; see also Tsus1 Zennosuke 3} 37 BY, 
Tanuma jidai FA YAIR, 1 vol., Tokyo, 1915. 

5° These were officials in charge of the collection of the impost within Edo. 

°° Cf. Shoku Sanno Gaiki $= ALB. [Author’s note.] 

* San no Shoden Maki BQ /|s— #. [Author’s note.] 

*? Some unimportant omissions have been made in translating this paragraph 
for the sake of brevity. 
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FINANCES OF THE 11TH SHOGUN 


The latter half of the age of Ienari RIF © is called the Period of 
Cultural Government (kasei-jidai (OBR ). Though this period was 
that in which the Edo culture reached its highest expression, the distress 
of the national treasury was beyond imagination. Between 1818-1829 
numerous coins were cast.° During the next period, 1830-1843 still 
others *° were cast, among which the ni-shikin was by far the worst. The 
Minister of Finance of the time, Okamoto Jird MAXAG, would not 
allow discussion of this bad policy and was subsequently dismissed.* 

The currency was so far debased that the financial position of the 
Bakufu was desperate and it seems inevitable that the government would 
have been destroyed even if there had been no foreign ships coming from 
abroad. Their arrival, however, gave an immense stimulus to its downfall. 


Tuer CoMING OF THE ForEIGN SuHips Exposes THE DEFECTS OF 
BAakuru FINANCES 


There is no need for a detailed account of the coming of Western 
battleships. American ships arrived off Uraga in 1853 asking for mutual 
commerce. In March 1854 the Treaty of Kanagawa was signed binding 
the signatories to friendship, the supply of fuel, water and provisions to 
ships, and the opening of the two harbors, Shimoda Ff and Hakodate 
#8. With this as a precedent, English ships soon called at Nagasaki, 


°8 1773-1841; eleventh shégun, 1786-1837. 

*« For the sake of convenience I give the names of these coins and their epigraphs 
as follows: Shinji Nibu Han JA*f—4p4Pi], Soji Ichibu Han FAS —4p-y, 
Sobun Jigin IC FB, Soji Nibu Han Fe — FPP Issha Kin —5EA,, Issha 
Gin —JE GB and the Nisha Gin JEG. The Isshi Kin was printed in 1824 
and sixteen equalled one ryé of gold. As this was the Bunsei Period, many of 
the coins were called by that name. Of the Shinji Nibu Han, 2,986,000 were 
issued at a profit of 200,000 ryé, this was followed in 1828 by the Sdbun Nibu 
Han having only 85% gold content of the former. The Sdbun Jigin was issued 
in 1820 to check the fall in price of silver. It contained only 36% silver but was 
made equal to the Nanryé Nishi of 1772. Cf. TAKEKOSHI, op. cit., 3. 209-215. 

** Gorydban FWA Fil, Ichibu Han (Hoji Kin) —4p>Pl (fRF-G>), Nisha Kin 
KE, Ichibu Gin —4p4,, also called Kagin FE 9B, Chogin JT ZB, Mameita 
Gin GAR and finally Tohyakusen Hy $¥ or Tempo Tsaho KR FE. These 
coins are often referred to as Tempo FPR or Hoji PRSF coins taking the name 
from the period. 

°° Kendé Ichibun fp’ 3%3C [Author’s note]. It is reported that the shdgun 
made a profit of 9,008,000 ryé through various re-coinages between 1828-1837. Cf. 
TAKEKOSHI, op. cit. 3. 209. 
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asked for a commercial treaty, and were granted one opening Nagasaki 
and Hakodate. These three ports were also opened to Russia by treaty. 
Thereafter, in contrast to the restriction of trade with the Hollanders at 
Nagasaki, various treaties were signed.®*’ Harris came to Shimoda as 
American consul and negotiated with the Bakufu an amendment to the 
Kanagawa Treaty and a new one devoted to commerce. This treaty of 
fourteen articles and six sections on trade opened the port of Kanagawa 
in place of Shimoda, and Nagasaki, Niigata #%% and Hyogo Mi in 
addition to Hakodate. It permitted Americans to reside in Edo and 
Osaka for the purpose of trade. 

Following this, France, Russia, England and Holland bound themselves 
to treaties roughly similar to that of America. The question of circula- 
tion of internal foreign currency was settled as well as that of customs 
taxes. By the treaty, foreign currency should circulate with the same 
kind and weight of Japanese currency (that is comparing them by the 
same weight and kind of gold) and foreign currency was settled as well 
as that of customs dues. By the treaty, foreign currency should circulate 
with the same kind and weight of Japanese currency. Providing these 
coins were of the same sort, they were to be exchanged and circulated 
without discussion as to their good or bad quality, at the rate of one 
western dollar for three Japanese silver bu coins.°* No note was taken, 
however, on the question of the comparative price in Japan, in which 
there was a great difference. At that time the exchange rate between gold 
and silver abroad varied between one to fifteen and one to nineteen, while 
the exchange rate in Japan was fixed at five to twenty-four and in the 
cities at six to thirty-six. In other words, gold was comparatively cheaper 
at home than abroad. 

Thus the defects of the currency regulations in Japan were disclosed 
through this foreign trade. Foreign merchants, taking advantage of 
their unusual opportunity, would exchange one bw silver coins for koban 
pieces and through the price of gold reap a great profit. There were not 
a few people, who learning of this profit, would go to Shanghai and 
Hongkong with western silver, make counterfeit one bu silver coins, and 
offer them in exchange for gold coins. The foreign merchants monopolized 
this trade and made a vast profit in several months. There is an interest- 
ing story about a member of the crew of an American battleship who 


* For a detailed account of this treaty cf. Treat, Payson J., Diplomatic Rela- 
tions between U. 8. and Japan, 1853-1895, 2 vols., California, 19-32, Vol. 1, pp. 
58-59. Cf. also MuRDOOH, op. cit. 3. 568. 


*ichibu gin —4ApPgR. 
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came to Yokohama in 1857. Hearing of the profit in the trading of gold 
and silver, he resigned his post, became a merchant, and with the profit 
he made, built up a magnificent company for himself. 

Because a foreign silver dollar was exchangeable for three Japanese 
ichibu silver coins, and the comparative price of gold differed, the Bakufu 
realized that commodity prices were becoming very low. Consequently 
in the fifth month of 1855 the currency was recast into new nishi-gin 
= ER silver coins, and seiji koban IE*#/)Pi and ichibu han —AFI 
coppers. This new nishi gin coin was larger than the former one,* its 
weight was 2 momme and 6 bu (85% silver and 15% copper), and two 
were exchangeable for one foreign silver dollar. In this way its weight 
was equated to that of the foreign dollar, and it was accordingly ordered 
to be circulated for use in trading. However, the nishi gin coin had the 
value of one half a bu, that is two pieces of four shi equalled a bu. Be- 
cause two pieces of this new coin naturally circulated within the country 
as before for one bu, the result in the realm of foreign trade was to place 
it on the same level with the western silver dollar and one ichibu gin coin. 
In other words, the price of western silver rapidly fell to a third of its 
value. Also in the purchase of Japanese goods, three times the former 
price was received.”° 

The Bakufu officials believed they could raise the Japanese commodity 
prices by this temporizing means, but the foreigners would not accept it. 
They presented a protest to the Bakufu and would not trade unless there 
was a reform in the market value of the currency. Saying they would 
disregard the treaties, they rejected the new nishi gin coins and de- 
manded the exchange of one western silver dollar for three ichibu gin 
coins should be fixed by treaty. After various negotiations, their de- 
mands were finally approved and the new nishi gin coin was prohibited. 
Thus in the eighth month, with an inflation of ichibu gin coins, the silver 
of equal quality to the western silver, an unprecedented debasement 
occurred. At that time the American Consul, Harris, unable to bear the 
sight of the disorderly Japanese currency regulations, sent an official 
document to the Bakufu Ministers in the eleventh month of the same 
year. Therein he explained the various evils resulting from the flow of 
currency abroad, and discussed the reasons for urgent need of new cur- 
rency reform. In order to raise the price of gold coin, he earnestly advo- 
cated advancing the exchange rate from four to twelve or thirteen silver 


°° Op. cit., p. 20, note 3. 
70 TAKEKOSHI, op. cit. 3. 318. 
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ichibu gin as equivalent to one gold ryd koban."* However, the foreigners 
did not fully understand the Japanese coinage regulations, and judging 
the quality of the ichibu gin coin in circulation, they formed a policy for 
Japan from which they would lose no profits. As the Bakufu believed 
that if they followed this policy, the currency regulations and commodity 
prices would become more disorderly, they could not accept it. In fact 
the regulation that four ichibu gin coins were exchangeable for one ryd 
of gold was determined from the beginning because one ryé of gold 
equalled 60 momme of silver and four ichibu gin coins also equalled 
that amount. 

The depreciation of the currency continued. Most noteworthy was the 
recasting in 1859 of the ichibu gin coin in which the content of sixty 
momme per four coins deteriorated to merely nine momme and two bu. 
This circulated then simply because it had the Bakufu official seal of 
approval. A fundamental reform in the regulations would be so extremely 
grave, that the government could not decide to follow Harris’ advice. 
Moreover, if the price of silver fell together with such a reform, there would 
be no escape from an unusual rise in the price of common commodities. 
In fact, the Bakufu was faced with decided distress. In order to prevent 
further flow of gold coin abroad, the total amount of foreign silver which 
foreign merchants could exchange was limited and a complete record kept. 
However, this minor policy was unable to stop the outflow of gold coin. 
Inevitably the western silver dollar circulated, and in the twelfth month 
of 1859 foreign silver coins of seven momme were ordered by the silver 
guild to circulate for three ichibu gin coins. Their use, however, was not 
extensive. In the fifth month of the following year, the official seal was 
withheld and the old chégin J & were initiated, their use being optional 
for the merchants. 

On account of this situation and because of the bad balance of trade, 
the following coins were recast for circulation in 1860: 


3 ryd 1 bu 2 shi gold for 1 ryd hdji koban.” 
2 bu 2 shi gold for 1 ryd héji ichibu han. 
2 ryd 2 bu 3 shi gold for 1 ryd shdji koban. 
2 bu 3 shi gold for 1 ryd shéji ichibu han." 


"1 [bid. 325-328. 

This Hoji Koban Re vf] is not listed among those issued in 1830-1843 
above, but was a coin of one-third the weight and contained five-eighths the gold 
content of the gorydban. See supra, note 65. 

8 These Shoji JFE*% coins were cast in 1859. 
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Moreover, thirteen and a half ichibu gin ™* coins were made exchangeable 
for one ry6é héjt koban. In the 3rd intercalary month, the new new dban 
was recast, as were a new koban (weight 8 bu 8 rin),”* an ichibu kin 
(2 bu 2 rin), a nibu kin (8 bu) and a nishu kin, all of low value, so that 
the comparative price of gold and silver was balanced with foreign metal. 
Therewith commodity prices rose to an unprecedented high and living be- 
came very difficult for the people, while the financial and economic world 
was in the greatest consternation.” 

The consuls-general of the various powers discussed the evils of the 
currency and urged upon the government the necessity for fundamental 
currency reform so strongly that the Bakufu could not overlook it. In the 
5th month of 1866, England, France, the United States of America and 
Holland signed a new treaty in which Article 6 stipulated that the 
Japanese currency would be reformed, to become effective January 1867. 
Henceforth Japanese and foreign currency of the same kind and weight 
should be exchangeable, and in order to facilitate the exchange of these 
currencies, the Bakufu should establish a gold and silver bureau. This 
was to take all foreign coin and bullion from the foreigners resident in 
Japan and recast it into various Japanese coins. To make this effective 
it became necessary to rectify stipulations regarding circulation of cur- 
rency in all previous treaties. After various negotiations, approval was 
given and the new regulations were to become effective from the middle 
of November 1867. However, as the machinery for casting this new coin 
was to come from France, and as it had not arrived by November 1867, 
the whole plan was interrupted by the Meiji Restoration. 

To relieve the sudden rise in price of commodities, the disorder in the 
currency circulating in the Eastern Provinces, and to facilitate foreign 
trading at Yokohama,” paper money of 200, 100, 50 and 25 ryé denomi- 
nations was issued by the Bakufu in October 1867. Before this emission 
could be completed the government collapsed. 

In fine, in the realm of economics and finances of a country, money is 
that which represents foreign confidence. Thus when the currency credit 
was lost abroad, the Bakufu lost its own credit. It was approaching an 
unavoidable fate, and as its dignity was declining at home it became of 
prime importance to carry through even more fundamental reforms. 


™ See supra p. 26. 

"5 Rin Ji, smallest monetary unit. 

7 Cf. TAKEKOSHI, op. cit. 328-337. 

77 For statistics as to actual trade at the time cf. Hons6, op. cit., 301. In 1867 


total exports and imports equalled yen 13,109,978. 














MANJUSRIMULAKALPA ET TARAMULAKALPA 


MARcELLE LALOU 


Les deux Kanjur conservés a la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris con- 
tiennent un texte qui remplit 4 lui seul un volume de la section Rgyud.* 
Cet ouvrage, pourtant considérable, manque au Kanjur manuscrit de 
Berlin.? Le Catalogue de l’Université Otani le signale (n° 469), mais 
sans donner le détail des sections.* Jusqu’ici, on n’en connait pas de 
version chinoise. 

CsoMA DE K6rés, dans son Catalogue traduit par FEER, a consacré 
dix lignes d’analyse 4 l’ouvrage qu’il cite avec un titre abrégé: Aryatara- 
milakalpa.* 

Les textes qualifiés milakalpa ou milatantra sont peu nombreux. Le 
mieux connu est l’énorme, rebutant, mais précieux Mafijusrimiilakalpa. 

Les auteurs des Catalogues du Kanjur n’ont pas signalé que le 
Majfijusrimilakalpa et le Térimilakalpa ont d’autres points communs 
qu’une finale de titre. En effet, le premier tiers du Tarimilakalpa, abs- 
traction faite des variantes imposées par le changement de la divinité 
éponyme, est identique aux 13 premiers et 4 la majeure partie du 14¢ 
chapitre du Mafjusrimilakalpa. 

Moins encyclopédique que ce dernier texte, le Téraémilakalpa présente, 
aprés une introduction apocalyptique, un ouvrage que la teneur des 
colophons qui terminent les chapitres permet de diviser en trois grandes 
sections : 


3 chapitres, numérotés 1-3. 

(11 chapitres, numérotés 1-12 (le 2¢me manque). 
Contient un rituel détaillé oi sont décrites des cérémonies com- 
plexes dont les éléments essentiels sont les peintures sur le sol 
(mandala) et les peintures sur étoffe (pata). 


1 Ed. noire, de Narthang, vol. 18, 453 f.; éd. rouge, de Pékin, vol. 22, 330f. Le 
Kanjur conservé au Musée Asiatique, indexé par SCHILLING et qui serait, m’écrit 
M. STCHERBATSKY, une éd. de Narthang et non pas de Koumboum, contient le 
texte (vol. tsa, 453 f., comme 1’éd. noire que j’analyse ici). 

2H. Becxn, Verzeichnis der tibetischen Handschriften. 

®Le Kanjur de Sde-dge [Derge] le contient aussi. Cf. A Complete Catalogue of 
the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, publié récemment par l’Université Tohoku, n° 724, 

* AMG [= Annales du Musée Guimet], 2, p. 339. 
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II Chapitre 13, en 25 sections non numérotées. 
Entiérement consacré aux samadhi de Taravidyarajii. 


(10 chapitres numérotés 1-12 (la numérotation passe de 1 4 4), 
qui forment le “ Grand Secret” (gsan-chen = mahaguhya). 

5 chapitres non numérotés. 

III 4 1 chapitre numéroté 11 et qui porte la méme désignation que 
le chap. 11 de la section I. 

8 chapitres non numérotés, appendice (phyi-ma) de Urdhvaja- 

| tamahatantra. 

Contient des rites magiques dont quelques-uns, particuliers a 

Brahma, Trigankhu, Iévara, les quatre Lokapala, Garuda,’ Vema- 

citra, etc., sont exposés par chacune de ces divinités. Contient aussi 

in fine un ritual d’Hayagriva. 





La comparaison des deux milakalpa s’imposait. Je l’ai faite en con- 
frontant non seulement le Mafijusrimilakalpa et le Taradmilakalpa 
tibétains, mais, ce qui est plus instructif, le Manjusrimilakalpa sanskrit 
et le Taraimilakalpa tibétain. Voici ce que ce travail apporte comme 
certitudes et comme indices: 


a) La premiére section du Tdrdmilakalpa, est un démarquage des 13 
premiers et des 34 du 14¢ chapitre du Mafjusrim® actuel. 

b) Ce morceau n’est pas une copie de la version tibétaine du Mafijusri- 
milakalpa: le style est différent; il est plus élégant, souvent plus 
prés du sanskrit. De plus, le traducteur a eu entre les mains un 
texte sanskrit plus correct que celui qu’a édité Ganapati Sastri: ° 
les fragments versifiés sont mieux conservés et certains passages qui 
manquent a cette édition et qui ont parfois été omis ou maltraités, 
soit par la version chinoise, soit par la version tibétaine, peuvent étre 
rétablis grace au Tadramilakalpa. 

c) C’est un ouvrage dédié 4 Mafijuéri qui est 4 l’origine du premier 
tiers du Taramilakalpa, car, circonstance heureuse qui permet de 
déceler le plagiat, le texte a été imparfaitement adapté 4 son nouveau 
but. Quelques exemples choisis dans les descriptions iconographiques 
des pata suffisent 4 le prouver.’ 


5La “section de Garuda” est différente de celle que contient le Maijusrim® ; 
ef. Un traité de magie bouddhique, Mélanges Linossier. 

® Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, no 70. 

‘Infra, p. 332-337. Les descriptions des mandala sont identiques dans le 
Majijusrim® et le Téradm’ et ceci n’est pas surprenant: en étudiant la chronologie de 
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J’ai signalé plus haut que le Térémilakalpa manque au Kanjur manu- 
scrit conservé 4 Berlin. D’aprés un récent travail de M. von Sraéz- 
HotsTEIn,® le texte est omis également dans une édition pékinoise de 
1692, tandis que l’édition, également pékinoise de 1700, le contient. 
Dans le Kanjur de Pékin de 1692, en 105 volumes, le volume za est 
entiérement consacré 4 un recueil de dharani attribué 4 Bu-ston. Dans 
le Kanjur de Pékin de 1700, en 106 volumes, ce méme volume za con- 
tient le Tardmilakalpa tandis que le recueil de dharani est littéralement 
hors-cadre puisqu’il est désigné par om. De sorte qu’on ne congoit pas 
bien pourquoi M. von Stait-HousTEIn considére le Téraémilakalpa 
comme une “addition nécessaire” faite par les éditeurs du Kanjur de 
Pékin de 1700.° Il semble plutét, d’aprés la lettre qui classe les volumes, 
que, dans cette derniére édition, l’addition soit constituée par le recueil 
de dharani. Mais cette discussion ne fournit pas d’éléments sérieux pour 
Phistoire du Térémilakalpa puisqu’elle ne porte que sur de tardives 
traditions chinoises.’° 

Seulement, comme le remarque 4 bon droit M. von Stait-Ho.LstTEIn, 
le fait que le Téramilakalpa manque au Kanjur manuscrit de Berlin 
ainsi qu’é l’édition de Pékin de 1692, permet d’établir l’étroite parenté 
de ces deux collections. L’origine pékinoise du manuscrit de Berlin est 
une chose que d’autres indices ont déja révélée;** ces nouveaux docu- 
ments permettent un rapprochement plus précis. 


Le titre complet du Taramilakalpa est, en langue de l’Inde: Urdhva- 
jatamahakalpa-mahabodhisattvavikurvanapatalavisara-Bhagavati-A ryata- 
ramilakalpandma, et en tibétain: Ral-pa gyen [b]rjes-kyt rtog-pa éhen-po 
byan-chub-sems-dpa’ Chen-po% rnam-par *phrul-ba le’u-rab-byams-las 


la composition du ler tiers du Manjusrim®, J. PRZYLUSKI a déja montré que “ les 
premiers chapitres s’accrurent encore de sermons sur le mandala. Ceux-ci n’ont pu 
étre incorporés & la collection postérieurement au Xe-siécle de notre ére et sont 
caractérisés par la prééminence du Bodhisattva Avalokite’vara ” (Les Vidyaraja, 
contribution 4& l’histoire de la magie dans les sectes mahiayinistes, BEFEO 23, 
306). 

8 On a Peking edition of the Tibetan Kanjur which seems to be unknown in 
the West, Harvard Sino-Indian Series 3, Peking, 1934. 

® Ibid p. 2. 

1° T’article précité apporte une documentation précise sur l’emplacement de 
ces textes, qui paraissent interchangeables, dans les Kanjur pékinois et mongol. 

11 P, PeLtioT, Notes & propos d’un Catalogue du Kanjur, JA, Juil.-Aofit 1914, 
115; M. Latovu, La Version tibétaine du Ratnakita, JA, Oct.-Déc. 1927, 244. 
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béom-ldan-das-ma ’phags-ma sgrol-ma’i rca-ba% rtog-pa ées-bya-ba. Le 
titre est plus clair en tibétain qu’en sanskrit: “ Grand rite de [Celle qui 
a un] haut chignon, appelé rite fondamental de la Bienheureuse Arya- 
Tara, extrait (las) d’une section (le’u-rab-byams) du miraculeux (rnam- 
par *phrul-ba = vikurvana) Mahdabodhisattva-[ pitaka]. 

L’introduction du mot pitaka que je propose est justifiée par la teneur 
de la majorité des cclophons qui terminent les chapitres. Par exemple, 
chap. 2 (f£.67%7a): Byan-chub-sems-dpa% sde-snod béom-ldan *das-ma 
sgrol-ma ral-pa gyen brjes-kyi rca-ba’i Cho-ga-las. ... D’autres colophons, 
encore plus complets, citent le Bodhisattvapitaka-avatamsaka-mahayana- 
sitra = Byan-chub-sems-dpai sde-snod phal-po-che theg-pa ¢chen-po% 
mdo-sde béom-ldan-’das-ma ... (f.178a). Enfin, développé 4 l’extréme, 
un colophon rattache correctement l’ouvrage au Bodhisattvapitaka- 
avatamsaka-mahdayana-vaipulyasitra = Byan-chub-sems-dpa sde-snod 
phal-po-che theg-pa chen-po’t gin-tu-rgyas-pa’t mdo-sde-las béom-ldan-das 
ma... (£.83a). Dans ces conditions, il est évident qu’au moins un mot: 
pitaka, a sauté dans les titres et qu’il est légitime de le restituer.’? 

D’aprés le colophon final, c’est Atiéa qui serait l’auteur de ce Tara- 
milakalpa et le bhiksu Sakya Rin-then-grub (= *Ratnasiddhi, alias 
Bu-ston, 1290-1364) Vaurait traduit sur la demande du grand ascéte 
(dka’ thub éhen-po) de Rva-sgren. Cette traduction aurait été terminée 
par Rin-then-grub le 15¢ jour du mois du Cheval [c’est-a-dire le jour 
anniversaire du] Grand Miracle, l’année de sa promotion. Le copiste est 
le bhiksu Saikya Bsod-nams-grub (—=*Punyasiddhi) son disciple.** 

Aprés ce colophon précis, vient un quatrain qui justifie les legons du 
texte en en rejetant la responsabilité sur des savants anonymes: 

Le Pandit n’ayant pu étre joint, 

le commentaire original n’ayant pas été découvert, 
le sens des mots corrompus est devenu possible 
grace aux savants sollicités. 


Ces vers sont assez mystérieux car qui est le Pandit? Pas Atiéa, car 
on se doute que les deux siécles qui le séparent de son traducteur Bu-ston 
aient suffi 4 le rendre introuvable. Et si Pandit désigne Bu-ston, c’est 
que ce dernier n’est peut-étre pas le traducteur du texte, du moins de 
la version qui nous est parvenue. 


#2 Cf. J. PrzyLusxi, BEFEHO 23, 302-306. 
18 Le Catalogue de l’Université Tohoku ne donne que le nom du traducteur 


Rin-then-grub, nom qui, du reste, est omis 4 ]’index. 
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En résumé, le premier tiers du Taérdmilakalpa est fort intéressant 4 
étudier : 
1° —II permet de poser un ouvrage dédié 4 Mafijusri 4 V’origine d’un 
texte qui exalte Avalokitesvara-Tara. 
2° — I] éclare la composition du Mafjusrimilakalpa qui est singuliére- 
ment incohérente. En effet, avant le Manjusrimilakalpa actuel 
on peut maintenant supposer l’existence d’une collection réduite, 
M, en 13 ou 14 chapitres. De cette collection auraient plus tard 
été tirées deux sortes d’encyclopédies : 
a) le Mafjusrimilakalpa actuel, qui compte M + 41 chapitres; ** 
b) le Taradmilakalpa, qui compte M’ + 25 chapitres.’® 
3° —TIIl apporte des éléments précieux pour la compréhension et la 
correction de la partie correspondante du Mafjusrimiilakalpa. 
Désormais, un travail quelconque portant sur les 14 premiers 
chapitres de ce texte devra tenir compte de la version qu’il fournit. 
4° — J] est important pour histoire de Tara puisqu’il montre que cette 
déesse est, personnifiée, la Grande-Reine-des-Formules-Magiques 
(Mahavidyarajiit) .2° 
5° — Il montre enfin qu’un texte iconographique peut étre dangereux 
& utiliser lorsqu’une critique préalable n’en a pas établi l’autorité. 
De combien d’images incorrectes le Taraém° n’est-il pas responsable 
et que de perturbations ses formules picturales falsifiées n’auraient- 
elles pas apportées dans nos connaissances iconographiques si nous 
n’avions pas connu d’abord le Mafijusrim® ? 


Le reste de l’ouvrage est loin d’étre négligeable. Son intérét serait 
mis en évidence si on le comparait aux contes du cycle d’Udayana: 
Brhatkatha, Kathdsaritsagara, etc. et aux récits bouddhiques apparentés. 
Par exemple, nous y apprenons (f. 200 a) la fagon d’obtenir la “ vidya 
des éléphants ” et ce morceau compléte un des premiers épisodes de la 
légende d’Udayana dans la Brhatkatha.1" De sorte que, tout comme le 
Manjusrim®,le Tarim® permet de mesurer le développement des croyances 
relatives aux Magiciens, Vidyadhara ou Vidyaraja,'* dans le bouddhisme 
tardif. 


4 Cf. le Catalogue de l’Université Otani, no 162, qui donne le détail des 
chapitres du Mafijuésrim®, en sanskrit, tibétain et chinois. 

15 Cf. supra, p. 328 le détail des parties II et III. 

16 Cf. J. PRzyLusk!1, BEFEO 23, 301-318. 

17 Cf. Lac6TE, Essai sur Gunadhya et la Brhatkathd, p. 248-9, 270. 

8 Cf. J. PRZYLUSKI, ibid., p. 316. 


4 
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CoMPARAISON DE PASSAGES IcONOGRAPHIQUES 


Mainjusrimilakalpa + 


Taradmilakalpa ° 





En premier, qu’on représente Bha- 
gavat Sakyamuni.. . sur un lotus 
dont la tige est soutenue par les deux 
ndgardja Nanda et Upananda.... A 
gauche, huit fleurs de lotus dans les- 
quelles doivent étre peintes les formes 
de huit Mahabhodhisattva: en pre- 
mier, l’Arya Mafijuéri, jaune, un peu 
comme les pistils du lotus ou bien 
comme le safran ou l’or; ayant l’ap- 
parence d’un kumara, d’un adolescent, 
portant le pafcactraka, paré des or- 
nements d’un kumdra, portant un 
lotus bleu dans la main gauche; avec 
la main droite il salue le Tathagata 

. il regarde le Tathagata. 


Dans le 2me lotus, qu’on peigne 
Candraprabha ..., 

dans le 3me lotus, Sudhana..., 

dans le 4me, Sarvanivarana ..., 

dans le 5me, Gaganagafija..., 

dans le 6me, Ksitigarbha ..., 

dans le 7me, Anagha..., 

dans le 8me, Sunetra.... 


A droite de Bhagavat, on doit repré- 
senter huit autres Mahabodhisattva: 
Maitreya ..., Samantabhadra..., 
AvalokiteSvara ..., Vajrapani..., 
Mahamati..., Santamati..., Vairo- 
canagarbha ..., Apayajaha.... 





En premier, qu’on représente le 
Tathagata Sakyamuni . .. sur un lotus 
dont la tige est soutenue par les deux 
ndgaradja Nanda et Upananda.... A 
gauche, huit fleurs de lotus dans les- 
quelles doivent étre peintes les images 
de huit Mahabodhisattva : en premier, 
Arya Avalokite$vara,? blanc, un peu 
comme l’asmagarbha et le safran, 
ayant la couleur de l’or; * il a comme 
ornement de téte la tiare dans la- 
quelle siége Amitabha; il porte un 
lotus bleu * dans la main gauche; avec 
sa main droite, il salue le Tathagata 
... il regarde le Tathagata. 


Dans le 2me lotus, qu’on peigne 
Candraprabhakumira ..., 
dans le 3me lotus, Sudhana..., 
dans le 4me Sarvanivarana..., 
dans le 5me, Gaganagafija..., 
dans le 6me, Ksitigarbha ... , 

dans le 7me, Mafijusri®... , 
dans le 8me, Sunetra. .. . 


A droite de Bhagavat, on doit repré- 
senter huit autres Mahabodhisattva: 
Maitreya ..., Samantabhadra..., 
AvalokiteSvara ®,.., Vajrapani..., 
Mahamati..., Santamati ..., Vairo- 
canagarbha ..., Apayajaha.... 





°F, 55 a in fine. 


1Cf. L’Iconographie des étoffes peintes, p. 31 et suiv. 


*L’adaptation du Tdradm* est ici correcte, sinon logique, car, étant donné le 
titre de l’ouvrage, on attendrait plutét Tari comme personnage en vedette. 


* Adaptation incompléte: 


on nous dit qu’Avalokites’vara est blanc comme 


V’asmagarbha, mais le reste de la description n’est pas corrigé et il reste “ couleur 


de safran ou d’or,” comme Maifijuéri. 


“Encore une preuve d’adaptation maladroite: le lotus utpala est l’attribut de 
Mafijuéri; il aurait pu étre facilement corrigé en padma, attribut d’Avalokitesvara. 
5 Majijusri est relégué au septiéme rang, 4 gauche de Bhagavat. 


® AvalokiteSvara parait done deux fois. 


Sa description est la méme que dans 


le Mafijuésrim® ; celle d’Amitabha, qui siége dans le chignon, est trés développée. 
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Taradmilakalpa 





Ces Bodhisattva doivent étre peints 
portant a la main le fruit de bilva et 
le livre, resplendissant de toutes les 
parures; portant un vétement su- 
périeur de soie; parés de tous les or- 
nements; vétus de vétements flottants. 
Au dessus d’eux, qu’on peigne huit 
pratyekabuddha tenant les ustensiles 
du bhiksu, le corps portant les mar- 
ques du Grand Homme; vétus du 
dharmacivara rouge; assis les jambes 
étroitement croisées sur le “lotus de 
joyaux,” ete.... 

A gauche de Sakyamuni, au dessus 
de MajfijuSri, qu’on peigne un immense 
palais aérien . . . et qu’on y peigne 
huit Buddha Bhagavat: Ratnasikhin, 
Sankusumitarajendra, Salendraraja, 
Sunetra, Duhprasaha, Vairocana Jina, 
Bhaisajyaguru, Sarvaduhkhapraéga- 
mana. 


Dans les angles supérieurs, deux 
devaputra placés au dessus de tous 
les Buddha, Bodhisattva, pratyeka- 
buddha, Sravaka, font tomber des 
fleurs. ... 





Ces Bodhisattva ont 4 la main le 
fruit et le livre; ils ont une forme 
brillante; ils portent un vétement su- 
périeur de soie; ils sont parés de tous 
les ornements; leur corps est couvert 
d’un kdsdya rouge qui flotte; ils sont 
assis, les jambes étroitement croisées, 
sur le tabouret précieux.+ 


A gauche de Sakyamuni, au dessus 
de l’endroit ot se se trouve Maiijuéri, 
qu’on peigne un immense palais 
aérien?, . . et qu’on y peigne huit 
Buddha Bhagavat: MRatnasikhin, 
Sankusumitarajendra,* Sailendraraja,* 
Sunetra, Duhprasaha, Vairocana Jina, 
Bhaisajyaguru, Sarvaduhkhapraga- 
mana. 

Dans les angles supérieurs, deux 
devaputra placés au dessus de tous 
les Buddha, Bodhisattva, pratyeka- 
buddha,> Sravaka, font tomber des 
fleurs.... 








1 Bien que les pratyekabuddha ne soient pas mentionnés dans le Tdrdém’, la 
description des Bodhisattva leur emprunte quelques traits, ce qui devient incohérent. 
C’est ainsi que les Bodhisattva sont habillés 4 la fois d’un vétement supérieur de 
soie et d’un kasdya. 

2 Texte du Mafijusrim® sans modification. Et pourtant, puisque Mafijuéri, dans 
la rédaction du Taéraém’°, est l’avant-dernier de la rangée, le palais aérien (vimana) 
placé au dessus de lui n’aura guére la place de s’étendre. De plus, il semble que 
ce vimana devrait étre, dans un texte & la louange d’AvalokiteSvara, au dessus 
de ce Bodhisattva. 

8 Tardm° ajoute: “Il regarde l’Arya Majijugri.” Dans le Mafijusrim’, ce nom 
n’est donné que par la version chinoise, les textes skt. et tibétain disent simplement: 
“Tl regarde l’Arya.”’ Il est conforme & la tradition de lier Mafijuéri 4 Sankusumita, 
son pére spirituel; c’est peut-étre le respect de cette tradition qui a empéché de 
modifier la position du vimdna (cf. note supra). 

*Conforme au Mafjusrim® skt. tandis que le tibétain a Padma’i gcug-tor 
(Padma-usnisa). 

5 Nouvelle preuve que le passage ci-dessus du Térém° est corrompu: on nous parle 
ici des pratyekabuddha qui ont sauté plus haut. 
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Au dessus des pratyekabuddha, huit 
Mahasravaka doivent étre peints. 

Emergeant du lac de lotus, sur un 
pic de montagne, est représenté le 
krodharaja Yamantaka. Il a un aspect 
terrifiant; il tient le lacet et le baton; 
il regarde Maijusri en écoutant son 
ordre. 


En dessous de cette montagne, qu’on 
peigne l’officiant regardant Maiijuéri. 


Au dessous de Sakyamuni, du cété 
droit, qu’on peigne un grand Roi des 
Monts, tel qu’on I’a déja décrit, mais 
sans le krodharaja Yamantaka. Qu’or 
peigne cette montagne en dessous 
d’AvalokiteSvara. La est placée la 
déesse Tara. 





Au dessus? des pratyekabuddha, 
huit Mahasravaka doivent étre peints. 

Emergeant du lac de lotus, sur un 
pic de montagne, est représenté le 
krodharaja Sgrol-mas non-pa.? Ila un 
aspect de grande cruauté; il tient le 
lacet et le baton; il regarde le Mahabo- 
dhisattva® comme s’il recevait son 
ordre. 

En dessous de cette montagne, est 
peint V’officiant qui contemple Mai- 
jusri.* 

Au dessous de Sakyamuni, du cété 
droit, qu’on peigne un grand Roi des 
Monts, tel qu’on l’a déja décrit, mais 
sans le krodhardja Sgrol-mas non-pa. 

Cette montagne est peinte au 
dessous d’Avalokitesvara.5 La est 
placée la déesse Tara. 





1 Maiijusrim® skt.: uttare; tib.: ’og-tu “dessous”; Taéradm®: byan-du = uttare. 
*Sgrol-mas [g]non-pa “Subjugué par Tara(?),” remplace Yamantaka, forme 


terrible de MafijuSri. 


* Mahabodhisattva remplace ici Majijuéri. 
*Oubli ou négligence; pour étre logique, l’officiant, dans le Taraém® doit con- 


templer Avalokitesvara. 
5 Nouvelle preuve de négligence dans l’adaptation: AvalokiteSvara, au début de 


la description du Tardém’°, est & gauche du Buddha, il ne peut donc pas dominer 
la montagne de droite. 
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Mati jusrimilakalpa + Taramilakalpa 1 bis 
MajdjuSri interlocuteur Mafijusri? interlocuteur 
Qu’on représente la Demeure Pure Qu’on représente la Demeure Pure 


... au milieu doit étre peint Sakya- | ... au milieu, est placé Sakyamuni. 
muni; 4 droite, Mafijugri, semblable | A droite, AvalokiteSvara,* semblable 
4 la couleur des pistils du lotus, du | 4 la couleur des pistils du lotus, du 
safran ou du soleil; un lotus bleu est | safran ou du soleil. Un lotus bleu 
accroché & son épaule gauche; il re- | (utpala) est accroché & son épaule 
garde Sakyamuni en joiguant les | gauche; il regarde Sakyamuni en 
mains ... il a aspect d’un kumdra | joignant les mains. 

coiffé du pancaciraka.... 

A gauche de Sakyan uni est peint A gauche de Sakyamuni est placé 

AvalokiteSvara, couleur de la lune | Vajrapani, bleu comme le priyangu. 
d’automne. . . . Au dessus, Maitreya, | ... Au dessus, Maitreya, Samanta- 
Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, Maha- | bhadra, Vajrapani,* Mahamati, Santa- 
mati, Santagata, Gaganagafija, Sar- | mati,> Gaganagafija, Sarvanivarana- 
vanivaranaviskambhin sont repré- | viskambhin sont représentés. 

sentés. 

Au dessus d’eux, huit Buddha Au dessus d’eux, huit Buddha 
Bhagavat doivent étre peints: les | Bhagavat® doivent étre peints: les 
Tathagata Sankusumitarajendra, Rat- | Tathagata Sankusumitaraja, Ratnasi- 
nasikhin, Sikhin, Visvabhut, Kra- | khin, Visvabhut, Krakutsanda, Kana- 
kutsanda, Sunetra, Kanakamuni et | kamuni et Kasyapa. 
Kasyapa. 

A droite de Bhagavat, a cdté de A droite de Bhagavat, 4 cété d’Ava- 
Mafijuéri, il faut peindre le cercle de | lokiteSvara, il faut placer le cercle 
la Grande Assemblée... . de la Grande Assemblée. .. . 








1Cf. L’Iconographie des étoffes peintes, p. 42 et suiv. 

bis f, 80°. 

2 Noter la stabilité de Mafijusri comme interlocuteur du Buddha. 

8Le nom de Mafijusri est complétement éliminé de l’iconographie du pata 
moyen dans le Térdm°. Néanmoins, sauf des traits visibles comme kuméraripa, 
pancaciraka, les caractéristiques de Mafijusri ont subsisté et AvalokiteSvara est 
de ce fait couleur des pistils du lotus, du safran ou du soleil et porte le lotus bleu. 

“Ici, ce n’est pas AvalokiteSvara qui parait deux fois, mais Vajrapani. 
L’adaptateur du Térdém° n’a pas poursuivi son travail et la liste de Bodhisattva 
du Tarém’® reproduit exactement celle du Maitjuéri°. 

5 Manjusrim® : Zi-ba’i geegs-pa = *Saintagata; Tardm° : Zi-ba’i blo-gros = Sinta- 
mati, comme le Mafijusrim® skt. 

®Les huit Buddha annoncés ne sont que six dans le Mafijusrim® tibétain: il 
manque Kanakamuni et Kasyapa. Le Tdardém° n’en cite aussi que six, mais ce 
sont Sikhin et Sunetra qui sont omis. 
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Au dessous du tréne de Bhagavat, 
une grande montagne émerge du 
Grand Océan.... 

Sur cette montagne, au dessous de 
MajfijuSri, est représenté le krodha- 
raja Yamantaka. ... A gauche de 
Bhagavat, au dessous du trone, prés 
des pieds d’AvalokiteSvara, sur un 
plateau de la montagne de joyaux, la 
déesse Tara doit étre peinte.... 





Au dessous du tréne de Bhagavat, 
une grande montagne émerge .. . ete. 


Sur cette montagne, au dessous 
d’Avalokitesvara, est placé le kro- 
dharaéja Sgrol-mas [non pa].... A 
gauche? de Bhagavat, au dessous du 
trone, prés des pieds d’Avalokitesvara 
.. la déesse Tara doit étre peinte. ... 





+ Bien que l’adaptateur du Tardm°® ait placé précédemment Avalokitesvara & 
droite du Buddha (cf. p. 329 n. 10), il le laisse maintenant & gauche, comme dans 
le Mafijusrim® et le résultat est parfaitement incohérent. 


Matjusrimilakalpa + 


Taramilakalpa ? 





MajjuSri interlocuteur. 

En premier, qu’on peigne Mafijusri 
. ..agauche, Samantabhadra, a droite 
AvalokiteSvara. A droite et en dessous 
du siége de Mafijusri, est placé le 
krodharaja Yamantaka ... au dessous, 
Vofficiant. Au dessus de Maijuéri, 
qu’on peigne le Tathagata Sankusu- 
mitarajendra. 





Majjusri interlocuteur. 

En premier, qu’on peigne le Ma- 
habodhisattva . . . sous la forme 
d’un enfant (khye’u) ... & gauche, 
Samantabhadra, 4 droite, Avaloki- 
teSvara. A droite et en dessous du 
siége d’AvalokiteSvara, est placé le 
krodharaja Sgrol-mas non-pa... au 
dessous, l’officiant. Au dessus d’Ava- 
lokiteSvara, qu’on peigne le Tathagata 
Amitabha. 





Cf. L’Iconographie des étoffes peintes, p. 47 et suiv. 
2 f 83°. 
* Adaptation prudente; mais il reste encore & ce Mahibodhisattva [Avalokites- 


vara] l’aspect juvénile de Mafijuéri. 
“Ici encore, AvalokiteSvara parait deux fois. Le reste de la description est 


adapté correctement. 
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Téramilakalpa 2bis 





Mafijuésri interlocuteur. 

Au centre est peint Maijugri...a 
droite, Samantabhadra, 4 gauche, 
AvalokiteSvara (ces trois images sont 
placées dans trois lotus qui n’ont 
qu’une tige centrale. Le texte répéte 
plus bas que MafijuSri est au centre, 
encadré de Samantabhadra et d’Ava- 
lokiteSvara). 





AvalokiteSvara interlocuteur.? 

Au centre est peint AvalokiteSvara 

. & droite, Samantabhadra ... a 
gauche de Majfijusri (sic), Avalo- 
kiteSvara *, . . (ces trois images sont 
placées dans trois lotus qui n’ont 
qu’une tige centrale. Plus bas, le 
texte dit que le Mahabodhisattva est 
encadré de Samantabhadra et de 
Mahiasthamaprapta ‘*). 





1Cf. Iconographie des étoffes peintes, p. 54. 


1 bis f. 87°. 


? Depuis la description du pata supérieur, l’adaptateur ne s’était pas avisé de 
changer le nom de |’interlocuteur du Buddha. 

® Voici une des preuves les plus flagrantes du démarquage: aprés avoir placé 
Avalokitesvara au centre de l’image, l’adaptateur ne poursuit pas son travail, il 
conserve la description du Mafjusrim® de sorte que nous retrouvons Majfijusri 
chef des Trois Grands Hommes, et qu’AvalokiteSvara est nommé deux fois. 

“La description du Mafjusrim® est claire; celle du Taéram° est incohérente: le 
rappel de la description n’est pas conforme aux indications initiales puisqu’une 
triade formée d’AvalokiteSvara entre AvalokiteSvara (sic) et Samantabhadra est 
ensuite citée comme devant étre composée du Mahiabodhisattva [AvalokiteSvara] 
encadré de Samantabhadra et de Mahaisthamaprapta. 
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Taramilakalpa 
(tibétain) 


Manjusrimilakalpa 
(sanskrit) 





Hommage 4 Avalokitesvara. 


evam... 
nidana: Sgrol-ma’i gru’i sten-gi nam-mkha’ 
mthil-na (*Taranau-uparigaganatale). 


2a Le Buddha annonce aux dieux de la Demeure Pure 
(Suddhdvasa-kdyika) qu’ils aient & écouter son 
enseignement sur la méthode de samadhi, la magie, 
ete., afin que tous les étres soient exempts de 
maladies, possédent la maitrise, ete. Les deva 
aquiescent et réclament cet enseignement qui va les 
introduire dans la méthode de samadhi de tous les 
Bodhisattva, qui procurera la délivrance, qui fera 
asseoir sur le tréne de vajra, qui vaincra Mara, qui 
fera tourner la Roue de la Loi, ete. 

3b Sakyamuni contemple le cercle de l’Assemblée avec 
)’Giil-de Buddha, remplit la région de lumiére et 
entre dans le samadhi Rnam-par-’joms-pa Miracles 
lumineux qui parviennent au Sukhavati, auprés du 
Tathagata Amitayus (Che-dpag-med) ow se trouve 
déji Avalokitesvara. 

4a7 Avalokitesvara salue Amitayus et lui annonce 

4b V’arrivée de Sakyamuni. Programme de l’enseigne- 
ment qui réjouit l’assemblée. Alors, Amitabha 
(’Od-dpag-tu med-pa), s’adressant & Avalokites- 
vara, répéte le programme, avec quelques variantes 
et c’est le prétexte de nouvelles réjouissances. 

5a3 Mention du Rin-po che snan-ba’i le’u rab-byam 
[ Ratna-avabhasapatalavisara]. 

5a5 Milamantra de Tara. 


6b Le “secret de Tara”: une syllabe magique, 


(ekadksara) qui fait tout réussir. 

7b Phénoménes qui effrayent les dieux de la Demeure 
Pure. Sakyamuni les rassure. 

8a Sakyamuni traverse des Champs de Buddha et se 





Hommage aux 
3 Joyaux. 
evam... 
nidéna : Sud- 
dhavasa-upari- 
gaganatale. 


p. 1, 1. 11. 


p. 1, 1. 18. 


p. 2, 1. 22. 


p.6,2¢meparag. 
p. 6, 1.23: Rat- 
napatalavisara. 
Cf..p. 3; 1. 5; 
milamantra de 
Mafijusri. 

Cf. p. 3, 1. 19. 


Ct. p: 451. 1. 
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lla 


12a 
13b1 


14b 
16a 
16b 
20a 
21a 
22b 


23b 
24a 
26b 
28a 
28a7 
28b 
29b 
30a 


rend dans un univers nommé Kun-nas me-tog-ldan 
(Samantakusumavati ?), 4 la frontiére du Sukha- 
vati. 

Enumération de Tathagata: Zla-ba-fiid-kyi snan-ba 
dri kun-tu gsal-ba’i dpal. 


—Sman-gyi bla vaidurya ’od-kyi rgyal-po. 


— Kun-tu snan-ba’i dpal. 


— Yan-dag-par ’phags-pa rgyal-po (Samyakarya- 
raja?) 

— §Sa-la’i dban-po’i rgyal-po. 

am J ig-rten dban-phyug rgyal-po. 

— Che dan ye-ces dpag-tu med-pa rnam-par nes- 
pa’i rgyal-po. 


— Kun-tu snan-ba snan-ba mtha’-yas pa’i rgyal-po 
Vai-du-rya snan-ba’i ’od-zer-kyi rgyal po. 

Enumération de Tathagata. 

Enumération de Buddha qui se trouvent avec 

Sakyamuni au Spyod-yul, sur le “Vaisseau de 

Tara.” 


Enumération d’étres et d’objets. 

Liste de Rig-pa rgyal-po (Vidyaraja). 

Liste de Rig-pa rgyal-mo (Vidyarajii). 

Liste de dhdrani personnifiées. 

Liste de Grands Auditeurs. 

Description de la suite de Mara. Liste de noms, 
tous féminins. 

Liste de Grandes Auditrices. 


mantra. 

Liste de génies. 
Liste de rsi. 

Liste de mahoraga. 
Liste de garuda. 
Liste d’astres. 
Signes du zodiaque. 





p- 7,1. 9, Jyoti- 
saumyagandha- 
vabhasaégri. 
Bhaisajyaguru- 
vaiduryapra- 
bharaja. 
Samantavabha- 
sasri. 
Samundataraja 
(sic). 
Salendraraja. 
Lokendraraja. 
Amitayurjiia- 
naviniscaya- 
raja. 

Cf. Jyotirasmi- 
rajendra. 

p. 7, 1. 24. 
pO): Gels 
scéne est placée 
au Suddhiva- 
sabhavana. 
Opt. dy 

OP LAe 

9, dernier §. 
9, en bas. 
13, dernier §. 
14, 


Terre? 


14, dernier §. 
15, en bas. 

. 17, en haut. 
scbey L. 1G; 
EAS Ase 

. 18, 1. 26. 
Pe Vag 

. 20, 1. 15. 


i 
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Taramilakalpa Manijusrimilakalpa 
(tibétain) (sanskrit) 
30b Liste de yaksini. p. 20, 1. 23. 


32a7 Mention du tin-ne ’jin-gyi le’u rab-byam byan- 


32b 
36a 


36b 
37a 
38a-39a 
39b 
40a-44a 
45a 
45b7 
46b 
47a 
47b 


64a 
67a 


Chub-sems-dpa’it_ sde-snod (samdadhi-patalavisara- 
bodhisattvapitaka). 

Ordres donnés au khro-bo rgyal-po (krodharaja). 
ral-pa gyen rjes-kyi rtog-pa ¢hen-po byan-chub 
sems-dpa’ sems dpa’ chen-po’t rnam-’phrul-gyi le’u 
rab-byam-las / béom-ldan-das ’phags-ma sgrol-ma’i 
rea-ba’t rtog-pa-las ’dus-pa’i le’u ste dan-pa’o 
[Chap. de l’Assemblée,1 le 1¢]. 

AvalokiteSvara entre dans le samadhi nommé kun- 
tu lta-ba. 

Vajrapani le prie de révéler le mandala-patalavi- 
sara. 

Trois syllabes. 

Série de mantra. 

Mantra et fumigations pour inviter les Buddha et 
Bodhisattva. 

Combinaisons de mantra et de mudraé pour des 
résultats précis. 

Dernier mantra (de Garuda). 
Avalokitesvara entre dans le samadhi nommé 
Bskul-bar byed-pa. 

Le Mahisattva Vajrapani Guhyadhipati interpelle 
Avalokitesvara. 

Passage versifié (Mafijusri et Mafijughosa sont 
remplacés par Bodhisattva). 

Pour le profit des étres, AvalokiteSvara révéle le 
rite du mandala. 

Rite d’abhiseka. 

byan-chub-sems-dpa’i sde-snod béom-ldan-’das-ma 
*phags-ma sgrol-ma ral-pa gyen brjes-kyi rca-ba’i 
ého-ga-las | dkyil’khor-gyi cho-ga rab-byams-kyi le’u 
ste ghis-pa rjogs-so [Rite du mandala, fin du 2éme 
chap. ]. 





p. 22, 1. 8. 


dhiipamantra, 
p. 27, 1. 13. 


p. 34, dernier 
mantra. 


p. 36. 


*La traduction compléte des colophons n’est .pas répétée dans l’analyse. Cf. 
p- 330, od les différentes formes sont étudiées. 
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67b mantra, puis description du mandala décoré uni- | ef. chap. 3. 
quement de mudra. 

69a byan-chub-sems-dpa’i sde-snod dan-ldan-pa theg-pa 
then-po’i mdo sde|béom-ldan das-ma ’phags-ma 
sgrol-ma° sgrub-thabs-kyi ého-ga dan | dkyil~’khor- 
gyt ¢ho-ga rab-byams-kyi le’u ste gsum-pa rjogs-so 
[Rite de “réussite” (siddhi) et rite du mandala, 
fin du 3éme chap.]. 
Le rite des pata commence immédiatement; il est 
enseigné au Vidyaraja par le Mahisattva. 
Description iconographique. 
byan-chub-sems-dpa’i sde-snod phal-po-cthe || theg- 
pa chen-po’t mdo-las .. . bris sku dan-po rjogs-so | fin du 1¢ chap. 
[Images peintes, fin du 1¢F chap.]. des pata. 
Sakyamuni expose 4 AvalokiteSvara le rite du pata 


moyen. 
byan-chub-sems-dpa’i sde-snod phal-po-the theg-pa- | fin du 2™e chap. 
Chen-po’i gin-tu rgyas-pa’i mdo-sde-las® le’u gsum- | des pata. 

pa yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du 3e chap.] (l’indication 
du 3e le’u est erronée: c’est le 2e chapitre des pata). 
Sakyamuni enseigne 4 AvalokiteSvara un 3éme rite 


de pata, celui du petit pata. 
byan-chub sems-dpa’i sde-snod (comme ci-dessus) | findu3*™echap. 
sgrol-ma ral-pa gyen brjes-kyi rca-ba’i ého-ga béZi- | des pata. 

pa ras-ris-kyi ého-ga rab-byam rjogs-so [Rite 4éme 
des étoffes peintes (pata), fin du ch.]. 

Présages vus en réve. 

byan-chub-sems-dpa’i sde-snod° °gin-tu rgyas-pa’i | fin du pata 
mdo-sde-las® °ras-ris-kyi ¢ho-ga rab-byam Ina-pa | “ simplifié.” 
rjogs-so [Rite des étoffes peintes, fin du 5e chap.]. 
Sakyamuni émet par la bouche des rayons colorés. 
Rite utilisant un pata placé face & l’ouest. chap. 8. 
byan-chub-sems-dpa@i sde-snod° °rca-ba’i ého-ga 
bris-sku rab-byam las méhog-gi sgrub-pa’i thabs- 
kyi cho-ga las-kyi ’bras-bu drug ... [Rite pour 
Vobtention d’une “ réussite ” supérieure, extrait de 
la section (visara) des images peintes, résultat de 
Vopération (las), fin du chap. 6]. 

byan-Chub° °ého-ga-las las méhog sgrub-pa’i thabs- | fin du chap. 9. 
kyi €ho-ga bdun-pa’i le’u rab-byam yons-su rjogs-so 
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105b 


116b 


122a 


125a 


127b 


13la 


136a 


144b 


[Rite pour l’obtention de la réussite de l’opération 
supérieure, extrait du rite ... fin du chap 7]. 
Immédiatement, commence le rite en bateau sur le 
Gange. 

°ras-ris méhog-gi sgrub-pa’i le’u ste brgyad-pa 
rjogs-so [Réussite du pata supérieur, fin du chap. 
8]. 

Immédiatement, Sakyamuni annonce 4 Avaloki- 
teSvara l’enseignement du rite du pata moyen. 
L’officiant emporte le pata au sommet d’une mon- 
tagne. 

Enumération de Bodhisattva, etc. 

Passage géographique (décalage: ce passage se 
trouve, dans le Manjusrim°, immédiatement aprés 
le rite en bateau, supra, f.105). 

°ras-ris bar-ma’i ¢ého-ga rab-byam [le’u] ste dgu-pa 
rjogs-so [Rite du pata moyen, fin du chap. 9]. 
°ras-ris bar-ma’i Cho-ga rab-byam-las béu-pa bgran- 
phren-gi ého-ga’i le’u rab-byam rjogs-so [Rite du 
rosaire (aksamala), extrait du rite du pata moyen, 
fin du chap. 10]. 

byan-chub-sems-dpa’i° °rca-ba’i rtog-pa-las bgran- 
phren srad-bw’i Cho-ga’i le’u rab-byam béu-géig-pa 
yons-su rjogs-so [Rite du rosaire (aksamdlasitra), 
fin du chap. 11]. 

byan-chub-sems-dpa’i® °rca-ba’i rtog-pa-las le’u 
rab-byam béu-giis-pa rjogs-so [fin du chap. 12]. 





p. 85. 
fin du chap. 10. 


début du chap. 
11. 


p. 111. 
ef. p. 88. 
fin du chap. 11. 


fin du chap. 12. 


fin du chap. 13. 


fin du chap. 14, 
mais les der- 
niers parag. 
différent. 





A PARTIR DE LA FIN pu CHAPITRE 14,? Les Deux TExtTEs DIVERGENT. 


148b béom-ldan-’das-ma ’phags-ma sgrol-ma’i rca-ba’i rtog-pa yans-pa 
dan-ldan-pa’i tin-ne ’jin[las]nes-par skye’o || rkan-pa gtig ées-bya- 
ba’t rig-pa’i rgyal-po yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du “Roi des Formules ” 


(vidyadradja) nommé “ Unipéde (ekapdda) ]. 


2Noter que précisément, & cet endroit, la numérotation des chapitres du 
Mafijusri° est décalée: au lieu du 15e chap., on trouve une 2éme fois un chap. 
13, et la suite continue l’erreur. 











150b 


152b 


154a 


156a 


157a 


158b 


160b 


162b 


164a 


164b 


166b 


167b 


168b 
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béom-ldan-’das-ma ’phags-ma sgrol-ma’i yans-pa-dan-ldan-pa’i tin- 
ne-jin-gyi rgyal-po’%t rca-ba’i rtog-par ’jug-pa Zes-bya-ba’i rig-pa 
rgyal-po chen-po yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du vidydraja nommé “ Des- 
cente ” (avatdra) }. 

béom-ldan-das ma° tin-ne~jin-gyi rgyal-po [las nes-par skye’o] || 
dkar-mo éhen-mo’i rtog-pa yons-su rjogs-so || [Fin du rite (kalpa) 
de la “ Grande Blanche ”’]. 

béom-ldan-’das-ma° tin-ne-’jin-gyi rgyal-por sems-Can thams-éad rjes- 
su son-par byed-pa-po ées-bya-ba’i rig-pa rgyal-po rjogs-so [Fin du 
vidyaraja nommé “ Celui qui attire tous les étres.”](si le pata remue 
violemment, on obtiendra la royauté, ete. ef. f. 164”). 
béom-ldan-’das-ma° tin-ne-’jin-gyi rgyal-por gser-’od ées-bya-ba’i rig- 
pa rgyal-po chen-po yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du mahavidyaraja nommé 
Or-Eclat (Suvarnaprabhasa) ] (toutes les maladies sont écartées). 
béom-ldan-’das-ma° tin-ne-jin-las nes-par skyes-pa sans-rgyas béu- 
gihis-kyis mnon-par dban-bskur-ba ées-bya-ba’i rig-pa rgyal-po chen- 
po [(Fin du) mahdvidyaéraéja nommé “ Consécration par les douze 
Buddha ”’]. 

béom-ldan-’das-ma° tin-ne-jin-gyi rgyal-po lhag-par mos-pa’i phren- 
ba ées-bya-ba’i rig-pa’t rgyal-po [Fin du vidydraéja nommé “ Guir- 
lande de supréme adoration ”’]. 

béom-ldan-’das-ma° tin-ne-~jin-las nes-par skyes-pa gnod-sbyin thams- 
éad kun-nas ’on-bas 4es° rig-pa’i rgyal-po chen-po yons-su rjogs-so 
[Fin du vidydéraéja nommé “ Qui fait venir de partout tous les yaksa’’]. 
.. .° tin-ne~jin-las nes-par skyes-pa dban-ldan-gyi rigs kun-tu ’on- 
ba’i rig-pa’i rgyal-po rjogs-so [Fin du vidydraja [nommé] “ Qui 
fait apparaitre partout la lignée d’ISana ” (Dban-ldan) }. 

.. .° tin-ne~jin-la nes-par byun-ba’i ’jug-par-byed rig-pa’i rgyal-po 
chen-po yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du mahdvidydraja [nommé] “ Qui 
introduit ”’]. 

. . .-tin-ne~jin-las nes-par skyes-pa yi-ge béu-ba 4es° rig-pa’i rgyal- 
po chen-po yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du mahdvidyadraéja nommé “ Dix 
syllabes ”] (si le pata remue violemment, on obtiendra la royauté, ef. 
f. 154). 

.. .° tin-ne-jin-las nes-par skyes-pa ’od-zer dan-ldan-pa 4es° rtog- 
pai rgyal-po éhen-po rjogs-so [Fin du mahdkalparaéja nommé “ Qui 
posséde les rayons”’]. 

.° tin-ne~jin-gyi rgyal-po-las nes-par skyes-pa pad-ma kun-tu 
snan-ba Zes° rig-pa rgyal-po chen-po yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du 
mahdvidydréja nommé “ Lotus-partout-brillant” (padmasamanta- 
prabha) | (pour faire tous les karma). 

.° tin-ne-jin-las nes-par skyes-pa dpe-byed brgyad-cwi rjes-su 
byed-pa 4es° rig-pa rgyal-po rjogs-so [Fin du vidydraéja nommé “ Qui 
entraine & sa suite les 80 signes’’]. 
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169b 


170b 


171la 


173b 


- 174b 


175a 


176a 


176b 


177b 


178a 


190a 


191b 
193a 
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.. .° tin-ne-~jin-gyi rgyal-po-las nes-par skyes-pa yon-tan-gyi rgyan 
ées° rig-pa rgyal-po chen-po yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du mahdvidyaraja 
nommé “Ornement des qualités” (gundlamkdra) }. 

. . -°bde-ba-Can-gyis bkod-pa 4es° rig-pa rgyal-po éhen-po rjogs-so 
[Fin du mahdvidyéréja nommé “ Arrangé par les Tusita” (Tusi- 
tavyttha) ]. 

.. +” tin-ne-’jin-las nes-par skyes-pa dpa’bo-ldan 4es° rig-pa rgyal-mo 
Chen-mo yons-su rjogs-so [Fin de la mahdvidydrajnt* nommée 
“ Héroique ” ]. 

.° tin-ne~jin-las nes-par skyes-pa khor-ba’i sna thag grol-bar 
byed-pa Zes° rig-pa’i rgyal-po chen-po rjogs-so [Fin du mahdvidya- 
raja nommé “ Qui délivre du lien (litt. nez-corde = nastaka) de la 
transmigration ”’]. 
béom-ldan-’das-ma° rea-ba’i rtog-par ’dod éin don-du gier-ba sbyin- 
pa’ rig-pa’i rgyal-po chen-po yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du mahavidydraja 
[nommé] “ Qui procure la possession du but désiré ”]. 
béom-ldan-’das-ma° rca-ba’i rtog-pa’i rgyud chen-por ras-ris-kyi gnas 
yons-su rjogs-so [Fin de la série (gnas) de pata dans le grand 
rituel (rgyud) du °milakalpa]. 

.. .° tin-ne-~jin-las skyes-pa pad-ma’i mtha’ Zes° snags-kyi rgyal-po 
Chen-po yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du mahdmantraraéja nommé “ Limite 
du Lotus ”’] 

...° tin-ne’jin-las skyes-pa pad-ma gzi-brjid ées° snags-kyi rgyal-po 
Chen-po yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du mahdmantrardja nommé “ Lotus- 
Kelat ”]. 

.. .° tin-ne~jin-las skyes-pa dpal-be’u 4es° rig-pa rgyal-po éhen-po 
yons-su rjogs-so || [Fin du mahdvidyaraéja nommé Srivatsa]. 

.. .° tin-ne-’jin-las skyes-pa’i mi-’jigs-pa sbyin-pa Zes° rig-pa rgyal- 
po Cchen-po yons-su rjogs-so || byan-chub sems-dpa’i sde-snod phal- 
po-the theg-pa-chen-po’t mdo-sde béom-ldan-’das-ma ’phags-ma sgrol- 
mai yans-pa dan-ldan-pa’i tin-ne-jin-las skyes-pa’i shags-rnams te 
le’u-rab-byam béu-gsum-pa rjogs-so [Fin du mahdvidyaraja nommé 
“Qui donne l’absence de crainte,” Treiziéme chap. (patalavisara) du 
Bodhisattvapitaka-avatamsaka-mahdydnasitra, sur les mantra (snags) 
qui résultent du samadhi développé de Bhagavati Arya Tara]. 
béom-ldan-’das-ma rig-pa’i rgyal-mo éhen-por (sic) le’u dan-po rjogs- 
so [Fin du 1* chap., dans Bhagavati-mahdvidyarajni]. 

Rites enseignés par Vajrapani 4 AvalokiteSvara. 

Rites nocturnes dans un cimetiére. 

“Réussite du vajra” (lofficiant emporte un pata au sommet d’une 
montagne; récitations, offrandes; s’il se produit un son de tambour, 
Vofficiant renaitra dans la Famille du vajra). 


* Noter le féminin. 











193b 


194a 


194b 


195a 


196b5 


197a5 


197b 


198a 


199a2 


199b 


200a 


200b 
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“Réussite des fléches” (offrande de nourriture au samgha, puis 
peinture d’AvalokiteSvara, jaune, 4 trois yeux, entre Bhrkiti et 
Usnigsa (lire Usnisa) ; l’officiant renaitre au Sukhavati). 
byan-chub-sems-dpa’-chen-po ’phags-pa phyag-na-rdo-rjes gsuns-pa 
béom-ldan-’das-ma rig-pa’i rgyal-mo éhen-mo le’u b4i-pa’o [ Bhagavati- 
vidyarajni, 4éme chap.* prononcé par le Mahabodhisattva Arya 
Vajrapani]. 

Mahiabrahma révéle la vidyd qui protége des voleurs, de la peur des 
serpents ete. 

Description d’une peinture sur étoffe (pata): Buddha exposant la 
Loi; & droite, AvalokiteSvara; & gauche, Vajradhara. Auprés d’Ava- 
lokiteSvara, Bhrkiti et Mahavidyarajiii; tous les personnages en 
padmasana. Rites (kumdri de 15 ans, récitation du rosaire). 

“ Réussite du rosaire” (mandala tracé dans un cimetiére. Le vidyd- 
dhara y place des ossements; apparitions effroyables, puis on va au 
Brahmaloka. Tous ces rites sont accompagnés de 7 récitations). 
“Réussite de la Jouissance de la Fille de l’Asura” (lha-ma-yin-gyi 
bu-mo-la lons-spyod). 

béom-ldan-’das-ma rig-pa rgyal-mo ¢hen-mo chans-pas gsuns-pa le’u 
Ina-pa’o [Bhagavati-mahdavidydrajni, 5éme chap., prononcé par 
Brahma]. 

Rites enseignés par Trisankhu, roi des Matanga (os de femme, 
arrosage d’urine de vache). 

Peinture, par un artiste habile ayant observé l’uposadha, d’une 
image de TriSankhu, sous l’aspect d’un démon. Rites (on renait au 
Sukhavati). 

béom-ldan-’das-ma rig-pa’i rgyal-mo phur-bu-gsum-pas bgad-pa le’u 
drug-pa’o [Bhagavati-vidyadrajni, 6éme chap., prononeé par Tri- 
gankhu]. 

Rites enseignés par Indra Bhitanatha (peinture montrant Bhagavat 
entre AvalokiteSvara, 4 droite, et Vajrapaini, 4 gauche; Bhagavati, 
parée, couleur de priyangu est auprés d’AvalokiteSvara; en haut, 
un devaputra porte des fleurs; en bas, l’officiant tient l’encensoir. 
Rites (il apparait un seigneur-éléphant sur lequel on monte. Un 
cadavre est emporté auprés d’une riviére ow il est lavé, puis placé 
sur un biicher, téte 4 l’Est; rite de protection du compagnon; on 
brile le corps et on récite jusqu’a ce que la fumée sorte par la bouche 
du cadavre. Obtention de la vidyd des éléphants.) (cf. supra, p. 331, 
note 17.) La vidyddhara modéle l'image d’un paon avec de la terre 


4La numérotation des chapitres passe de 1 & 4. Aprés le ler le’u, l’instruction 
est faite par Vajrapani et la fin du 4éme Je’u se rapporte précisément & la section 


de Vajrapani. 
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206b 
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210a 
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de fourmilliére prise dans un cimetiére. Récitations jusqu’&é ce que 
le paon remue; on le touche: il se change en femme. 

“ Réussite du lion” (on suscite un lion sur lequel on monte et qui, 
comme le vent, vous conduit chez les 33 dieux: on est maitre des 
filles de l’Asura). Rites au moyen d’un cadavre. 

dban-ldan-gyis rab-tu bgad-pa’i béom-ldan-’das-ma’i rig-pa’i rgyal- 
mo’t le’u [bdun] rjogs-so [Bhagavati-vidyarajni, fin du 7éme chapitre 
prononeé par Isana (Dban-ldan) ]. 

Rites enseignés par les quatre Lokapala. 

Peinture représentant Bhagavati Sugata. Rites aquatiques. 

Un peintre habile, ayant observé l’uposadha, peint Bhagavat, jaune 
d’or enseignant la Loi; 4 droite, AvalokiteSvara (tiare de tresses, 
rosaire, lotus) ; 4 gauche, Vajrapani ayant auprés de lui les 4 Grands 
Rois; en bas, l’officiant. Rites (un boeuf se présente sur lequel on 
monte: on obtient un corps de deva, on soumet les filles de l’Asura, 
on vivra 1500 ans et on renaitra dans la famille des quatre Grands 
Rois). 

béom-ldan-’das-ma rig-pa’i rgyal-mo-chen-mo rgyal chen béis gsuns 
pai le’u brgyad-pa’o [Bhagavati-mahavidyadrajni, 8éme chap. pro- 
noncé par les quatre Grands Rois]. 

Rites enseignés par Garuda (pour guérir du venin, trancher les vidya 
adverses, subjuguer, devenir invisible, faire partie de l’entourage des 
Vidyadhara, renaitre au ciel des Tusita). 

béom-ldan-’das-ma rig-pa’i rgyal-mo nam-mkha’-ldin-gyi bgad-pa’i 
le’u dgu-pa’o [Bhagavati-vidyaérajni, 9éme chap., prononcé par 
Garuda]. 

Rites enseignés par les Méres, les yaksa, les Seurs, les Pisaca, ete. 

“ Réussite du Pigsica” (mandala dans un cimetiére; bali de viande 
et d’alcool, offrandes ignées de poils d’homme et de sang qui attirent 
les Pisdca). 

Rites pour se rendre invisible; pour dominer une femme; pour 
délivrer de l’emprise des Pisaca (offrande de chair humaine). 
béom-ldan-’das-ma rig-pa’i rgyal-mo éhen-mo | ma-mo dan | gnod- 
sbyin dan | srin-mo dan | ’byun-po dan | ga-za thams-éad-kyis gsuns- 
pa’i mchan-nid-kyi le’u béu-ba rjogs-so || [Bhagavati-mahavidyarajni, 
fin du 10éme chap. des signes (laksana), prononcé par les Méres, 
les Yaksa, les Seurs, les Bhiita, les Pisaica]. 

Rites pour faire tomber la pluie. 

béom-ldan-’das-ma rig-pa’i rgyal-mo chen mo’i le’u béu-gcig pa’o 
[Bhagavati-mahdavidyadrajni, 11éme chapitre]. 

Rites enseignés par Vemacitra (Thag-bzans-ris), chef des Asura. 
lha-ma-yin-gyi dban-po thag-bzans-ris-kyis bgad-pa’t béom-ldan-’das- 
ma rig-pa’i rgyal-mo ¢hen-mo’i le’u béu-giis-pa’o || byan-chub-sems- 
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dpa’i sde-snod phal-po-che-las béom-ldan-’das-ma rig-pa’i rgyal-mo’s 
bskyed-par byed-pa’i gsan chen Zes-pa’o | Bhagavati-mahdavidyarajni, 
12¢ chap., prononeé par Vemacitra chef des Asura. “ Grand Secret ” 
(mahdguhya) qui fait apparaitre Bhagavati-vidyarajii, extrait du 
Bodhisattvapitaka-avatamsaka]. 
217a Peinture sur étoffe (AvalokiteSvara, couleur des nuages d’automne, 
sur un lotus, un lotus & la main, paré, tiare de tresses); on accroche 
Vimage 4 un stépa; grand sacrifice au Buddha. S’il sort une lumiére 
d’AvalokiteSvara, si la terre tremble, si on entend le son d’un grand 
tambour (rna-bo che), le pata remue et la réussite est faite. 
217b Réussite du reméde pour les yeux (mig-sman). 
218a Recettes pour lier les vidya adverses. 
219a Rites pour se concilier les Naga. 
220a_ Rites pour asservir les Yaksini. 
220b béom-ldan-das-ma ’phags-ma sgrol-ma° rca-ba’i rtog-par ’jig-rten 
gsum-las rnam-par rgyal-ba chen-po’i rtog-pa rjogs-so [Fin du rite 
(kalpa) du Grand-vainqueur-des-Trois-Mondes (Trailokamahavijaya) 
dans le °milakalpa}. 
221a Rites au moyen de pata. 
Longs mantra. 
225b béom-ldan-’das-ma° rca-ba’i rtog-par sgrub-thabs-kyi ¢ho-ga’i rim- 
pat le’u yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du chap. de la méthode (rim-pa) du 
rite pour la réussite (sgrub-thabs) ]. 
230b Rites pour se rendre maitre d’une ville. 
233a Rites pour guérir toutes les maladies (fil filé par une vierge; beurre 
baratté par une vierge). 
244a Présages vus en réve. 
247b Série de vidya de Tara. 
266a7 Fin des vidyaé de Tara. 
280a7 Fabrication de pata. 
280b Rites médicaux. 
28la Rites pour obtenir de nombreux enfants. 
281b4 Rites pour devenir chef des Preta (Yi-dags dban). 
284b Rites pour asservir une vierge (en faisant l’offrande en son nom). 
295a byan-chub-sems-dpa’i sde-snod béom-ldan-’das-ma° rca-ba’i rtog-par 
thams-éad thun mon-pa’i cho-ga’i rig-pa’i le’u rab-byam rjogs-so [Fin 
du chapitre de la vidya des rites (vidhi) pour tous les usages, dans le 
Bodhisattvapitaka® milakalpa]. 
299b byan-chub-sems-dpa’i sde-snod béom-ldan-das-ma° rca-ba’i rtog-par 
phyag-rgya’i le’u rab-byam rjogs-so [Fin du chapitre des mudra, 
dans le Bodhisattvapitaka° milakalpa] (le passage est presque entiére- 
ment versifié). 
300a vidyd de Pandaravasini. 
5 
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byan-chub sems-dpa’i sde-snod phal-po-che gin-tu-rgyas-pa ¢hen-po 
nid-kyt rtog-pa’i rgyal-por ral-pa gyen-du brjes ces bya-ba béom-ldan- 
*das-ma sgrol-ma’i rtog-pa rjogs-so [Fin du rite (kalpa) de Bhaga- 
vati-Taré, nommé “Le haut chignon” (térdhvajata), dans le Bodhi- 
sattvapitaka-avatamsaka-mahdavaipulyakalpardja] (Le Buddha est au 
Potala. Son entretien avec AvalokiteSvara est suivi d’une nouvelle 
série de rites: pour devenir ministre, général, etc.: offrandes de 
fleurs, mandala avec les produits de la vache). 

Offrandes 4 l’arbre de Bodhi. 

Mandala dans un cimetiére. 

Pour asservir une femme, frapper Mafjuéri avec des fleurs de 
saughandika. 

byan-chub-sems-dpa’i sde-snod® ral-pa gyen brjes° sgrol-ma’i rca-ba’i 
rtog-pa las bgran ’phren srad-bu’i ého-ga’t le’u rab-byam béu-gcig-pa 
yons-su rjogs-so [Fin du 1léme chap. qui est le rite du rosaire, extrait 
du Bodhisattvapitaka®-°airdhvajata®-Tardémilakalpa (cf. f.136a) }. 
Réussite du ril-bu (“ pilule”(?) Lire plutét dril-bu “ cloche ”). béom- 
ldan-’das-ma’i rea-ba’i rtog sgrub-thabs thams-cad Ces bya-ba ’di 
rjogs-so [Ce qui est nommé “ Réussite pour tout” [dans] le mila- 
kalpa de Bhagavati, est terminé]. 

Mandala de Bhagavati (descriptions). 

Longue énumération de vidydrajii. 

ral-pa gyen-brjes-kyi rgyud phyi-ma’i dkyil~khor ¢hen-po’i Cho-ga’o 
[Rite (vidhi) du grand mandala de l’appendice de l’Urdhvajatatantra]. 
AvalokiteSvara enseigne la fabrication de son propre mandala. Rites 
(une phyag-rgya slob-ma, “femme du sacrifice,” vétue de blanc). 
Nombreuses descriptions iconographiques suivies de rites. 
béom-ldan-’das-ma sgrol-ma’i rca-ba[’t rtog| dan-po-las btus-pa rjogs- 
so [Fin du recueil extrait du premier [mélakalpa] de Bhagavati-Tara]. 
Peinture de pata (sur l’un: le Buddha, encadré d’Ananda et de 
Vajrapani, a d’un cété Avalokitesvara, de l’autre, Tara et Mahama- 
yuri. <A la droite de celle-ci, au Sud, le Jambudvipa, 4 trois pointes, 
en forme d’avant de char; & l’Ouest, le Godaniya, rond; au Nord, 
V’Uttarakuru, carré; 4 l’Est, le Videha, en forme de demi-corps 
(c’est-a-dire demi-lune? jeu de mot sur videha?) dans lequel est 
peint le Maitre des Gandharva, le Grand Roi Rastrapala avec sa 
suite. Dans le Jambudvipa est représenté le Grand Roi Viridhaka, 
maitre des Kumbhanda. Dans la représentation du Godaniya du 
Nord (byan-kyi ba-lan-spyod-gyi géugs-su) est peint le Grand Roi 
Viripaksa, maitre des Naga, vétu de blanc, ayant des yeux de beuf. 
Dans |’Uttarakuru, est peint le Grand Roi N al-sos-po (pour nal-gsos 
== [Vai]Sramana), maitre des Yaksa, avec sa suite). 
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Rites (du fil tordu par une vierge, des fléches, du jujube, des 
amandes, etc., sont placés aux pieds du Buddha). 

Clé des songes et des présages. 

Cérémonies 4 célébrer avant de partir a l’Est, au Sud, ete. ... 
Dialogue entre Sakyamuni et AvalokiteSvara. Rites pour asservir 
Mara, Indra, Brahma, Lokanatha, deva, ndga, etc. 

Mantra d’Hayagriva. 

Pata représentant Bhagavat, ayant & gauche AvalokiteSvara. En 
dessous de celui-ci, le vidydrdja Hayagriva (poil jaune, wil rouge, 
etc.) attend ses ordres. Rites. 

nad med-pa’i le’u rjogs-so [Fin du chapitre de l’absence de maladies]. 
gnod-sbyin-mo’i le’u rjogs-so [Fin du chapitre de la yaksini]. Rites 
auprés d’un lac de lotus. 

Rites en bateau. 

byan-Chub-sems-dpa’i mthu rnam-par bsgyins-pa Zes-bya-ba’i le’u 
rjogs-so [Fin du chapitre nommé “ Proclamation du pouvoir magique 
du Bodhisattva ”’]. 

Rites pour voir Amitabha. 

rta-mgrin rgyal-ba’i cho-ga zib-mo ’di yan rjogs-so [Ce petit rite, 
d’Hayagriva vainqueur, est aussi terminé]. 

Longs mantra. 

ral-pa gyen-brjes-kyi rgyud phyi-ma rjogs-so [Termine l’appendice 
de  Urdhvajatatantra]. 
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Avalokita and Tara are two of the most popular saviours adored by 
the followers of Mahayana Buddhism. The name of the goddess har- 
monizes perfectly with her rescuing activities, and there is a consensus 
omnium as to the fact that Tara means “the rescuer.” The name 
Avalokita, on the other hand, has been the subject of the most divergent 
interpretations. 


1The Indian lexicographical works (Medinikosa, Trikdmdagesa and HEMa- 
CANDRA’S Anekdrthasamgraha, all three missing in the Peiping libraries) quoted 
by the larger St. Petersburg dictionary in connection with the Bodhisattva’s name 
give Avalokita as such. This significant fact has evidently escaped the attention 
of most modern writers on the subject, who regard Avalokitesvara as the nomen 
proprium of the saint. In purely religious works too the Bodhisattva is fre- 
quently designated as Avalokita. SANTIDEVA (seventh century A.D.) uses Avalo- 
kita (AvalokiteSvara) as the Bodhisattva’s name in the second chapter (verse 
51) of his Bodhicarydvatdra. See Prajiiikaramati’s commentary to the Bodhi- 
caryavatdra edited by L. de la Vallée Poussin (Bibl. Ind.), p. 66. See also 
Burnovr, Introduction*® 200, and RAJENDRALALAMITRA, The Buddhist Sanskrit 
Literature of Nepal 259. Professor de la Vallée Poussin thinks that before becom- 
ing Siva, AvalokiteSvara was a Bodhisattva, and, as such, was named “ Avalokita ” 
(ERE 2. 257). 

In Tibet the equivalent of Avalokitesvara (Spyan-ras-gzigs-dban-phyug) is not 
unknown, but by far the most popular form of the name is Spyan-ras-gzigs (a 
translation of Avalokita). It seems to me that the various additions to the word 
Avalokita, like lokeévara (see note 4 below) iSvara, naétha (see YCHP 17.4) ete. 
should have been regarded as mere titles. In many documents the name of the 
Bodhisattva is entirely omitted and he is designated by one of his titles only. 
See Frnor’s article “ Lokegvara en Indochine” (Htudes Asiatiques I, published 
by the &. F.E.0O. in 1925). In the Tanjur we find a work entitled: Spyan-ras- 
gzigs-beu-gcig-pahi-shal-can-gyi-sgrub-thabs. Corpier (Fonds Tib. 2.308) gives 
the following as the Sanskrit title of this work: Hkddaésdnandvalokitasddhana. 
On page 316 of the same volume we find the titles: Dpal-spyan-ras-gzigs-kyi[s] 
nad-bsrun-bahi-cho-ga, Spyan-ras gzigs-kyi[s]-nad-bsal-bahi-cho-ga and Hphags-pa- 
spyan-ras-gzigs-kyi[s]-klu-gso-bahi-cho-ga, which Cordier renders as follows: 
Sri-avalokitarogaraksavidhi, Avalokitaroganirbarhanavidhi and Arydvalokitand- 
gadosacikitsividhi. In the index volume of the Chibetto Daizékyé Sémokuroku 
PG FRAC FREE ABR, Sendai 1934, altogether ten titles beginning with the 
Tibetan equivalent of Avalokita and merely eight titles beginning with the 
Tibetan equivalent of Avalokitesvara are enumerated. 
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The name Avalokita is not confined to the strictly religious sphere. 
What are possibly the oldest existing uses occur in medical works. Those 
who agree with Dr. Kunte’s dating of VicBuata II (MHIM 3.796) will 
have to believe ? that the word Avalokita was known as the name of a 
medical authority at least as early as the second century B.C. The 
Astangasamgraha reports that its author, VacBuata I, received his 
[medical] education from his guru Avalokita (guror avalokitat) and 
from his own father Simhagupta. Vagbhata I describes Simhagupta as 
more venerable (gurutara) than Avalokita, and the Sanskrit commentary 
(Indu’s Sasilekha) explains the words guror avalokitat by avalokitakhyad 
ddiguroh. VAicsHata I, the author of the Astadngasamgraha, was a 
famous physician, and his teacher (MHIM 3.788) Avalokita too was 
evidently a human member of the medical profession. 

The word Avalokita must have been known in India as the name of a 
heavenly being before A. D. 253. We arrive at this terminus ante quem 
by considering the fact that the larger Sukhdvativyiha (Nansio No. 
27) was translated into Chinese by Sanghavarman in A. D. 252. In the 
edition of the Sanskrit text, which we owe to Miitier and Nawngzio, the 
Bodhisattva is called AvalokiteSvara (Avalokita plus isvara), and San- 
ghavarman gives Kuan-shih-yin #17 as his name. Kuan-shih-yin is 


2 The Asténgasamgraha (MHIM 3.809) also mentions Avalokita as a [medical] 
author. By MHIM I designate Dr. MUKHOPADHYAYA’s History of Indian Medicine, 
the third volume of which was published at Calcutta in 1929. Neither the 
Asténgasamgraha (ascribed to Vagbhata I), nor the Astdirgahrdayasamhita 
(attributed to VAgpHaTA II and edited by Dr. Kunte), nor the writings of 
HorEgNLE on Indian medicine are available in Peking. Therefore I am not in a 
position to form anything like an independent judgment as to the much disputed 
dates of Vagbhatas. According to Julius Jotty’s “ Medicin,” Strassburg 1901, 
page 8, Huth asserts that Vagbhata II cannot have lived after the eighth century 
A.D. 

* There is at least one Chinese translation of the larger Sukhdvativyiha still in 
existence (NANJIO No. 25), which must be considerably older than Sanghavarman’s 
version. Lo-chia-ch‘an 333%, who is responsible for that translation, did, 
according Nangio (Column 381), all his translation work before A.D. 187. In 
the translation ascribed to Lo-chia-ch‘an a Bodhisattva named K‘o-lou-hsiian 
JERE is mentioned (Taishé Tip. 12.290A). According to Rosensere’s Intro- 
duction to the study of Buddhism, Part I (Tokyd 1916), 170, the Tetsugaku 
Daijisho FF BAAS states that K‘o-ko-lou-hsiian [5 §§ Hi = Avalokitesvara. 
The character $f seems out of place in the passage quoted by Rosenberg from 
the dictionary. It has probably found its way into the dictionary by a mistake. 
Mr. L. K. Lin tells me that in the Fo Erh-ya {jh} Ff— (Yang Chou edition, vol. 
1. 3b) its author (CHov Ch‘un A#) quotes the expression K‘o-lou-hsiian and adds 
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evidently a translation of Skt. Avalokitalokasvara, a compound which, 
as far as I know, does not occur in the existing documents written with 
Indian characters. It has been suggested that Kuan-yin ®UF, the most 
popular Chinese name of the Bodhisattva, is an abbreviation of Cubs 
entirely due to the Chinese. This view will probably not be encouraged 
by those who know that Avalokitasvara occurs in an ancient manuscript 
written with Indian characters, which has been found in Eastern Turke- 
stan (Mrronov, p. 248). Dr. Mironov is evidently right in believing that 
the form Avalokitasvara (which occurs five times on one incomplete leaf) 
cannot be due to clerical errors. It has never been found in documents 
doubtlessly written in India, but it must have been regarded as correct 
by some at least of the Sanskrit scholars living north of the Himalaya. 


the three characters F, Aff to it (between f and #$) in small type. In the 
Fan-i Ming-i Chi Hsin-pien HApe?, 2 Piha (Shanghai 1921, page 62b) we 
find the statement that the Wu-liang Ch‘ing-ching P‘ing-téng Chiieh Ching Re 
PUPAE BRK gives E (A Y)) HEB as the Bodhisattva’s name. Those 
who regard K‘o-lou-hsiian as a translation of AvalokiteSvara or of Avalokitasvara, 
will have to admit that it is rather incomplete, but they may possibly be right 
in their contention. The character E. according to JULIEN (Méthode page 132), 
represents the a- in apramdndbha (read: apramdnabha). HE frequently stands 
for Skt. lo (see, for instance, JULIEN, page 137), and for éva in lokeévara 
(Junien, page 185). According to Opa’s Bukkyd Daijiten HRA BEML, page 
1028a, the characters PRE F3'3 represent the Skt. word lokesvara-raja (the nom. 
propr. of a Buddha). K‘o-hung J #t, who worked about A. D. 940, declares that 
JEL (Avalokitalokasvara) was the Chinese translation of the transliterated 
name K‘o-lou-hsiian. See the Tékyé Meiji Trip. vol. B fase. 1, page 25b. In his 
article Kwan-Yin (ERE 7) Professor TAKAKUSU asserts that the name #} {i-> 
was introduced by Kumiarajiva. This assertion does not agree with the fact that 
this same name occurs in the version of the Sukhdvativyiha (Taishé Trip. 12. 
273A) ascribed to Sanghavarman, who flourished more than a century earlier 
than Kumirajiva. In the same article of the ERE we find the following words: 
we can further identify Avalokita or Apalokita (in Pali) of Potalaka with Apollo 
Patareus, both being in this case patron deities of mariners. 

*The compounds AvalokitalokeSvara and Avalokitasvara both occur in docu- 
ments written with Indian characters (See BHATTACHARYYA’s Indian Buddhist 
Iconography, Oxford University Press 1924, page 182, and Mrronov’s Buddhist 
Miscellanea, JRAS for 1927, pages 241-279). In view of these facts, the hypothesis 
that the compound Avalokitalokasvara, which is an exact counterpart of #} i-> 
occurred in documents written with Indian characters becomes a moral certainty. 
According to Corpier (Fonds tib. 2.154), the compound Avalokitalokesvara 
(Spyab-ras-gzigs-hjig-rten-dban-phyug) also occurs in the title of a work forming 
part of the Tanjur. A Chinese equivalent of Avalokitalokeévara (# {tA #F) is 
found in the Hsi-yii Chi (Taishé Trip. 51.883B) and in Errext’s Handbook 25. 
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This supposition is confirmed by the Fan-i Ming-i Chi MmQR# 
(Taishé Trip. 54.1062A), which seems to consider P)% i Fil & HE 
(AvalokiteSvara) correct, but admits that [instead of Svara] the sitra 
texts [written in Sanskrit?] north of the Himalaya mountains (Swe 
PEEAE) have WYER (svara) meaning “sound.” * The Ta Fang Kuang 
Fo Hua-yen Ching Su KAy RH BAGH (Nansto No. 1589) discusses 
the compounds #4 4F and @Ut in a similar way® and says: “In 


5 In this statement the fact that the two forms of the compound (AvalokiteSvara 
and Avalokitasvara) differ not only as to the sibilant used is ignored. Fa-yiin 
EZ, author of the Fan-i Ming-i Chi, should have said that the cis-Himalayan 
(from the Chinese point of view) form was °tasvara, not °teSvara). Most 
authorities seem to be sure that the root lok, from which they derive the name 
Avalokita, must mean “to see” in this connection. However, whether we choose 
the most popular explanation of avalokita or adopt one of the other interpretations 
of the expression, we shall have to admit that a word meaning “sound ” (which 
certainly cannot be seen) is no appropriate companion for avalokita. Therefore 
I believe that the translation of svara (in the compounds Avalokitalokasvara and 
Avalokitasvara) by “sound ” was probably not accepted by all the cis-Himailayan 
Sanskrit scholars, who regarded Avalokitalokasvara or Avalokitasvara as correct. 
May not svara have been considered a more or less exact equivalent of iévara? 
Is it altogether impossible to connect svara with svar meaning “heaven”? 
According to the smaller St. Petersburg dictionary svara is a “ Beiname” of 
the god Visnu, and svard the nomen proprium of the chief consort of the god 
Brahman. According to ScHmipT’s Nachtrige zum Sanskrit-Worterbuch, svara- 
balé = svargasiri. I am not in a position to consult the authorities referred to 
by the St. Petersburg dictionary and by the Nachtrége, because neither the 
Visnusitra nor the Srikanthacarita can be found in Peiping. I agree with Pro- 
fessor Tachibana JAE {E3H in believing that the translation Avalokitasvara, 
iF. belongs to the same category of mechanical renderings as Asura, 4E}/4 
(without wine, Skt. sur@), and Abhiasvara, tH (Abha plus svara, sound). See 
the Journal of the Taishé University 6, 7, part 1, pp. 167-176. According to 
Monrer-WILLIAMS’ dictionary dbhdsura, abhdsvara, bhdsura and bhdsvara all 
mean “shining” etc. One of the Chinese translations of the word Abhdsvarah, 
which we find in the Mahdvyutpatti (SAKAKI edition, No. 3092), is GR. 
The Abhasvarah are regarded as gods, but it does not seem to be certain whether 
they live in the third or in the ninth heaven. See Hdbdgirin 9. On page 41 of 
the Hobdgirin the translation Asura, 4#€¥§ (sans alcool), and four other Chinese 
translations of the term are mentioned. In the Tanjur (Choni ed., Mdo, vol. DI, 
page 196b) we find the following statement: [the Asuras] are [a-suras or] non- 
gods (lha-ma-yin) on account of their numerous acts of deceit and treachery 
(gyo-dani-sgyus-spyod-pa-man-bas). The title of the work, in which this state- 
ment occurs, is: Dam-pahi-chos-pundarikahi-hgrel-pa. See Corpier, Fonds tibétain 
3. 372. 

® Both the Fan-i Ming-i Chi and the Ta Fang Kuang Fo Hua-yen Ching Su (Taisho 
Trip. 35. 940A) regard $){l--#F (Avalokitalokasvara) as an exact equivalent of 
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the Sanskrit originals themselves two different names of the Bodhisattva 
occur. It is due to this difference in the Sanskrit originals that the 
Chinese translators of these same originals differ as to the names of the 
Bodhisattva.” ? 

Both Fa-yiin #2, the author of the Fan-i Ming-i Chi and Ch‘éng- 
kuan %#@1, the author of the Ta Fang Kuang Fo Hua-yen Ching Su, 
lived long after Hsiian-tsang K4, who, in the third chapter of his 
Hsi-yii Chi WAKE (Taishé Trip. 51. 883B), discusses the name of the 
Bodhisattva. The famous traveller affirms that the old Chinese forms of 
the name: J6tEe, BU [Avalokitalokasvara] and #iHhA FE [Ava- 
lokitalokeSvara] are all wrong. The correct form of the name is according 
to Hsiian-tsang: #24 4 [AvalokiteSvara]. JE E is the only Chinese 
form of the name known to me in which the first element of the com- 
pound (Avalokita) is translated by a character (36) meaning “ light, 
splendour, to illuminate” etc. It seems to me that the character HE 
is as unsatisfactory * a rendering of avalokita in this connection as #i 
(“to see” etc.) and fd.° which means “ to look ” etc. 

Most Indian and western interpreters agree with the majority of the 
Chinese translators in believing that lok plus ava can mean nothing but 
“to see, observe, etc.” in this connection and they translate the name 
Avalokita accordingly. Burnour (Introduction?, 201) reports that, 
according to the Karandavyiha, the Sanskrit text of which cannot be 


Avalokitasvara, which is of course wrong. The character tit (loka) is not 
represented in their transliterations, which transcribe merely the forms Avalo- 
kiteSvara and Avalokitasvara. 

* See the Taishd Trip. 35.940A, where the following passage occurs: #RREAR 
Z2PAAEAE. Meee. 

8In the Mahdvyutpatti (Sakaki ed. No. 645) and in Erret’s Handbook (page 
25) we even find the monstrous compound # i777  4E [Avalokitalokasvareévara]. 
Eitel ignores {f+ and translates this expression by “the sovereign who looks on 
or regards the sounds of prayers.” >{;}I+7 the same author renders as follows: 
“the sound of the world of light.” Brat (Catena, p. 383) quotes Sir J. Davis, 
who translates Kuan-shih-yin by “she who hears the cries of men,” and renders 
the same Chinese expression by “the universally manifested voice” on page 384. 
I am very much obliged to Professor Y. K. Tschen for drawing my attention to 
the passage of the Hsi-yii Chi quoted above, and for several other valuable indica- 
tions. 

°In a translation of the Vimalakirtinirdega, which is ascribed to Chih Ch‘ien 
eit (third century A.D.), the name of the Bodhisattva is represented by the 
characters Mi. See the Taishé Trip. 14.519B. In the corresponding passage 
of Kumirajiva’s (about A.D. 400) translation of the Vimalakirtinirdeéga the 
Bodhisattva is referred to as Kuan-shih-yin. See the Taishd Trip. 14. 537B. 
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found in Peiping, Asoka asks Upagupta for the reason “ pour laquelle le 
Bodhisattva... se nomme Avalokiteévara.” Upagupta answers this ques- 
tion as follows: “c’est parce qu’il regarde avec compassion les étres 
souffrant des maux de l’existence.” To this passage Burnouf adds the 
following note: On voit par la que les Buddhistes du Nord considérent 
le nom d’AvalokiteSvara comme formé de deux mots, un participe et un 
substantif, savoir, t$vara, “le seigneur,” et avalokita, “ qui a regardé en 
bas.” Il est évident qu’ils donnent au participe non le sens passif (re- 
gardé), mais le sens actif (qui a regardé). Je ne crois pas que cet 
emploi du participe en ta, lequel est positivement autorisé par Panini, 
quand il s’agit d’une action commengante (1. III, c. IV, p. 71 et 72), 
puisse étre admis dans le sanscrit classique pour le radical lok. Mais ce 
ne serait pas la premiére fois que la langue des livres buddhiques s’éloigner- 
ait de celle des compositions brahmaniques. I] n’est pas douteux que les 
peuples orientaux, qui ont connu le nom d’Avalokitegvara et qui ont eu 
4 le traduire dans leurs idiomes, n’aient assigné 4 la premiére des parties 
dont il se compose le sens actif que je signale ici. Klaproth a, dans une 
dissertation spéciale, mis le fait hors de doute relativement aux Tibétains 
et aux Mongols (Nouv. Journ. Asiat., t. VII, p. 190), et M. Rémusat l’a 
également établi plus d’une fois en ce qui touche les Chinois (Foe koue 
ki, p. 56, 117 et 119). 

Professor Griinwedel (Mythol. des Buddhismus 128) says: Das San- 
skritwort [Avalokitesvara] kann aber, wenn seine Form korrekt ist, nur 
tibersetzt werden “der Herr, welcher angesehen wird oder wurde,” und 
man kénnte auf den Gedanken kommen, dass der iiber seinem Scheitel 
sitzende kleine Amitabha etwas mit der Bezeichnung, deren eigentlicher 
Sinn spaiter nicht mehr verstanden worden wire, zu thun haben kénnte. 

In his article “ Avalokiteévara” (EHRH 2) Professor de la Vallée 
Poussin states that “the meaning of the compound Avalokitesvara is not 
at all clear. Scholars do not agree as to its significance.” Among the 
translations (suggested by various authorities) of Avalokita or Ava- 
lokiteSvara which Professor de la Vallée Poussin mentions in his article, 
we find the following: the lord of what we see, i. e. of the present world, 
the lord of the view, le souverain qui voit tout, the beholding lord, the 
lord whom we see, the lord revealed, the master who is or was seen, the 
lord who looks, the lord who looks down from on high, the lord of com- 
passionate glances, the lord of special mercies, the lord with compas- 
sionate glances, the lord of the view or of that which is seen, a person 
to whom good-bye has been said, the lord who is seen, and the revealed 
god. 
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In his excellent article entitled “ Der Name Avalokiteévara,” which 
appeared in the first volume of the Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik 
(Leipzig, 1922), Professor Zimmer severely criticizes the explanations of 
the name Avalokiteévara, which we find in comparatively recent Buddhist 
works. He is undoubtedly right in regarding the explanation quoted by 
Burnouf from the Kdrandavyiha as unacceptable, and says (page 75): 
Der wichtigste Begriff dieser Erklarung, der ihre Pointe ausmacht, “ mit- 
leidsvoll ” wohnt dem Bestandteil avalokita von Haus aus garnicht inne, 
sein Begriff ist von keinerlei gefiihlsniiance gefarbt. Vielleicht darf man 
umgekehrt sagen, dass dem avalokita sich allmahlich die Niiance des 
Mitleids angeheftet hat, weil Mitleid ein Hauptzug des Wesens Ava- 
lokiteévaras ist, der auch Mahakaruna “ voll grossen Mitleids ” heisst. 

Professor Zimmer also objects to Professor de la Vallée Poussin’s trans- 
lation of the compound Avalokitesvara: “le seigneur qui regarde,” and 
says (on page 77%): Uberhaupt ist es nicht sehr wahrscheinlich, dass 
Avalokiteévara urspriinglich nach der Tatigkeit des Schauens im allge- 
meinen Wartsinne benannt sein soll. 

On pages 78-79 Professor Zimmer deals with the translation “the 
master who is or was seen” (de geopenbaarde Herr) and arrives at the 
conclusion that it does not do justice to the personality of the Bodhisattva : 
Denn sichtbar sind in irgend einer Weise alle Bodhisattvas, und wer 
Avalokitesvara nach dieser Eigenschaft benannt haben will, lasst damit 
etwas an ihm fiir wesentlich gelten, was jedem Bodhisattva eigentiimlich 
ist, keiner Hervorhebung bedarf und ungeeignet ist, einen gegeniiber den 
anderen zu charakterisieren. . . . Da aber AvalokiteSvara noch ein 
Bodhisattva ist, hat es keinen Sinn, Sichtbarkeit an ihm als bezeichnend 
hervorzuheben. 

Professor Zimmer also disagrees with the translation “ the lord of what 
we see ” i. e. “ of the present world ” and points out that the Bodhisattva 
as such does not yet own a Buddhaksetra. He thinks that, if in spite of 
that fact, the Buddhists had wanted to designate him as “Herr der 
sichtbaren Welt,” they would have chosen a less ambiguous expression. 

While highly appreciating Professor Zimmer’s treatment of these 
renderings of the Bodhisattva’s name, I cannot accept his own inter- 
pretation of it: “der bodhi [avalokita] fahig [iévara,”] mainly because 
this explanation must fall to the ground as soon as we realize that 
Avalokita (not AvalokiteSvara) is the name to be explained.’° 


2° We have seen above (note 4) that the Bodhisattva was occasionally designated 
as AvalokitalokeSvara in India, in Tibet (Spyan-ras-gzigs-hjig-rten-dban-phyug) 
and in China (#§ {H+ #F). This fact certainly militates against the translation 
of iévara by “ fihig zu” in this connection. 
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Dr. Har Dayal (The Bodhisattva Doctrine, London 1932, pp. 47-48) 
mentions some of the translations of the name Avalokiteévara given in 
Professor de la Vallée Poussin’s article and, entirely ignoring Professor 
Zimmer’s important paper, adds a few others to their number. Among 
these additions we find the following one: lord of wisdom. Of this inter- 
pretation Dr. Dayal says that it “is neither better nor worse than those 
mentioned above, all of which are unsatisfactory.” 

What is probably the oldest Indian explanation of the name Avalokita 
in existence forms part of the 24th chapter of the Saddharmapundarika- 
stitra (which I generally call “ the Lotus siitra ” for short). In the prose 
part of that chapter in addition to Abhayamdada, one of the less known 
appellations of Avalokita, the name Avalokita itself is explained. The 
logic of the explanation which the Lotus siitra gives for the name 
Abhayamdada (bhitandm sattvinim abhayam dadati anena karanend- 
bhayamdada iti samjndyata tha etc.) is flawless, and we must expect that 
the justification of the name Avalokita is equally free from absurdities. 
The following translation of the Sanskrit text of the Lotus siitra passage, 
Bibl. Buddh, 10. 438-439, which explains the name Avalokita, is almost 
entirely identical with Kern’s English version (S.B. E. 21. 406-407) : 
Thereafter the Bodhisattva Mahasattva Aksayamati rose from his seat, 
put his upper robe upon one shoulder, placed his right knee upon the 
earth, stretched his right knee upon the earth, stretched his joined hands 
towards the Bhagavat and said: For what reason, O Bhagavat is the 
Bodhisattva Mahasattva the Lord Avalokita called the Lord Avalokita? 
So he asked, and the Bhagavat answered to the Bodhisattva Mahiasattva 
Aksayamati: All the hundred thousands of myriads of kotis of creatures, 
young man of good family, who in this world are suffering troubles will, 
if they hear the name of the Bodhisattva Mahasattva the Lord Avalokita, 
be released from that mass of troubles. Those who shall keep the name 
of this Bodhisattva Mahiasattva the Lord Avalokita, young man of good 
family, will, if they fall into a great mass of fire, be delivered therefrom 
by virtue of the power of the Bodhisattva Mahasattva. In case, young 


1In an incomplete commentary to the Lotus siitra, which forms part of the 
Tanjur (See Corpirer, Fonds tibétain 3.372) and is said to have been translated 
from the Chinese, we find the following passage: byafii chub sems dpah spyan 
ras gzigs ni gzigs pa la miiah briies pa /sems can la gzigs gift sdug bsial gyi sa 
nas hdon pa la miiah briies paho (see the Choni Tanjur, Mdo, vol. DI, pages 195a- 
196b): the Bodhisattva Avalokita is powerful in observing; he has the power 
of rescuing the living beings from misfortune after having observed [their 
distress]. Sapienti sat! 
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man of good family, creatures, carried off by the current of rivers, should 
implore the Bodhisattva Mahasattva the Lord Avalokita, all rivers will 
afford them a ford. In case, young man of good family, many hundred 
thousand myriads of kotis of creatures, sailing in a ship on the ocean, 
should see their bullion, gold, gems, pearls, lapis lazuli, conch shells, 
stones(?), corals, emeralds, Musaragalvas, red pearls(?), and other goods 
lost, and the ship by a vehement, untimely gale cast on the island of 
Giantesses, and if in that ship a single being implores the Bodhisattva 
Mahasattva the Lord Avalokita, all will be saved from that island of 
Giantesses. For that reason, young man of good family, the Bodhisattva 
Mahisattva is named the Lord Avalokita. 

Unless we suppose that the word Avalokita means “ saviour,” this pas- 
sage loses every claim to logic.1? Therefore I assume that its author 
attached the meaning “ saviour’ to the name Avalokita.** 

In this connection I may be allowed to refer to the fact that the word 
loka means “ freedom ” in many Vedic passages. According to the large 
St. Petersburg dictionary lokavindu and lokasani occur in the Veda 
meaning “ Freiheit schaffend,” lokya meaning “freie Stellung,” and 
lokakrt meaning “ befreiend.” ** 

In the vol. OM of the A. D. 1700 Kanjur (vol. 1 according to Saku- 
RABE’s Chibetto Daizdkys Kanjuru Kandé Mokuroku WayaKpRe 
PB AR) Ak, Kyoto, 1930-1932) we find a dharani which contains 
(page 175b°) the following words: taraya man (read: tdraya mam, 


“rescue me”) avalokaya. Even if we had no knowledge of the passage 
of the Lotus sittra quoted above and of the statements of the St. Peters- 


12The disagreement between the general meaning of the passage and the 
translation of Avalokita by # (Kumarajiva adopts the compound Kuan-shih-yin 
as the Bodhisattva’s name in his translation of this passage) has evidently not 
escaped Kumirajiva’s attention. He adds a few words, no equivalents of which 
are found in the Sanskrit text or in the older Chinese translation by Dharmaraksa 
or in the Tibetan translation, to his rendering of the passage in a rather vain 
attempt to make it appear plausible. See my article “The Emperor Ch‘ien-lung 
and the Larger Siramgamasitra,” HJAS 1. 141. 

18 The 24th chapter of the Lotus siitra explains the name Avalokita in two 
different passages. In this article I discuss only the explanation which we find 
in the prose part of the chapter. It is a well known fact that the verses found 
in the 24th chapter belong to a much later epoch. See Nangio’s catalogue 
column 45. 

**T am, unfortunately, not in a position to examine the passage mentioned in 
the sixth volume of the larger St. Petersburg dictionary in connection with these 
statements, because the books referred to cannot be found in Peiping. 
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burg dictionary just mentioned we would be inclined to translate ava- 
lokaya by something like “save [me] ” or “deliver [me].” 2° 

According to Cowell and Neil’s index to their edition of the Divyavadana, 
avalokayati means “ takes leave of (or gets leave to go).” But this state- 
ment is incomplete. The verb avalokayati occurs in the Divydv. at least 
twice in the more general sense of “ asking somebody for permission or 
freedom to do something.” In the Sudhanakumdravadana the story of 
the young Naga Janmacitra who was under obligation to a certain hunter 
is told. In order to show his gratitude to the benefactor Janmacitra de- 


25 Tt is a well-known fact that in the dhdranis the imperatives addressed to the 
divinity are often repeated or followed by imperatives containing approximately 
the same request. Cf., e.g., the series of imperatives, which we find on page 39a, 
line 8 of the vol. OM: hana hana [for jahi] daha daha ghataya ghataya. In the 
dharani quoted above the imperative taraya (read: taéraya) is not repeated but 
followed by the imperative avalokaya. The compound sarvabuddhdvalokita which 
we find almost as often in the dhdranis as the compound sarvabuddhddhisthita 
(blessed by all the Buddhas) should also be mentioned in this connection. I do 
not agree with Amoghavajra’s translation of sarvabuddhavalokita by “ perceived 
by all the Buddhas” (—-)] fp AT RRSE, Taisho Trip. 19.523A), but I think that 
he is right in regarding the word avalokita, when it forms part of the compound, 
as a true participium perfecti passive. The name Avalokita, on the other hand, 
I consider a substitute for correct Avalokitr (nominative Avalokitéi). The nomi- 
native Avalokitah (from avalokati), instead of correct Avalokita, finds an 
analogy in the well-known Buddhist Sanskrit name Jetah (Jeta from jayati) in- 
stead of correct Jetéa (Jetr) the victor. Skt. galyakartr becomes Pali sallakatta 
(nominative sallakatto). See GricrR’s Pali Literatur und Sprache, Strassburg 
1916, page 86. I believe that Professor Wogihara too regards Avalokitah as a 
substitute for Avalokité. I have not succeeded in obtaining a copy of Professor 
Wogihara’s ( $k Je SKE) article, entitled Sejizais to Kanzeon +A AE+ 2 
Pitty. which appeared in the first number of the first volume of the Bukkydgaku 
zasshi {ihey SAHEZE. In connection with the compound sarvabuddhavalokita the 
following phrase, which occurs in the Markandeyapurdma (16, 65, quoted after 
the larger St. Petersburg dictionary) may be considered: dhanydsmy anugrhitasmi 
devais capy avalokitad. Béhtlingk and Roth translate devais . . . avalokita by 
“von den Gitten (gnidig) angeblickt.” I do not consider this translation very 
convincing. We should expect something more definite than a word meaning 
“angeblickt ” after dhanyd (fortunate) and anugrhitaé (favoured). “ Blessed or 
saved by the gods ” would certainly better suit the context. The nomen proprium 
Avalokita, which, according to Monrer-Wi1t1AMs’ dictionary, occurs as the name 
of a woman in the Mdlatimddhava, may be a counterpart to the Latin name 
Beata (p.p.p. of beare, to bless). A word meaning “die Angeblickte” would 
hardly be chosen by any parents as a name for their daughter. The Markandeya- 
purdna and the Mdlatimddhava are, as far as I know, the only non-Buddhistic 
works, in which words possibly belonging to avalok I are found. 
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cides to present the hunter with a miraculous noose (amoghapdsa) after 
having obtained his parents’ permission to do so: mamanena bahipakrtam 
matapitarav avalokya dadamiti/tena matapitarav avalokya sa paso dattah 
(Divyav. 439). 

Cowell and Neil translate the word avalokanaka, which also occurs in 
the Divydvadana, as follows in their index: “with a fine view.” They 
add a question mark to their rendering of the word, but I think that 
avalokanaka is certainly connected with the second group of avalok-forms. 
The Divydvadaina, the Mahdvyutpatti, the Avaddnasataka and the Dasa- 
bhiimikasitra show that the avalok-forms found in Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature fall into two distinct groups (avalok I and avalok II). Avalok 
I is undoubtedly connected with “ granting freedom etc.” and avalok II 
with “ to see etc.” *® In Pali apalok generally corresponds to Buddh. Skt. 
avalok I, and olok generally corresponds to Buddh. Skt. avalok II. 
According to CHILDERS’ dictionary Pali apaloketi means to give notice 
of, to obtain consent or permission [i.e. freedom of action], and is de- 
rived from apa plus lok. According to the same dictionary Pali oloketi, 
olokati and avaloketi mean to look, see etc., and are all derived from avalok. 

The fact that there are two distinct groups of avalok-forms in Buddhist 
Sanskrit and that avalok I generally corresponds to Pali apalok has 
evidently escaped the attention of Professor Zimmer. If he had con- 
sidered these facts he would probably have compared Buddh. Skt. ava- 
lokitam with Pali apalokitam. Both terms are used as epitheta or even 
as synonyma of words undoubtedly designating the great event of 
Buddhagaya (samyaksambodhi or nibbana). After analyzing two works 
which are both designated as avalokitam nama sitram by the Mahdvastu, 
Professor Zimmer (op. cit. 81-84) arrives at the conclusion that the 
Mahdavastu uses the Buddh. Skt. word avalokita[m] as an equivalent of 
samyaksambodhi. According to the Pali Dictionary published by the 
Royal Danish Academy (PDDA), the adjective apalokitagami(n) means: 
leading to nibbana.*" 


1°The words anavalokya (Mahdvyutp. ed. SAKAKI, No. 8595) and avalokaya 
(Avaddnaégataka 2.4) belong to avalok I. The word anavalokyam (Daégsabhimika- 
siitra ed. RAHDER, page 4) belongs to avalok II. 

*7The PDDA quotes the words apalokitagaminca maggam from the Samyutta 
Nikdya, ed. Férr, vol. 4, page 370. The PTS Pdli-English Dictionary states that 
apalokita[m] is an epitheton of the nibbdna[m]. In the Nitti-Pakarana, ed. 
Harpy, page 55, we find the following epitheta of the nibbdnam: ajajjaram dhuvam 
apalokitan ca. One of the “names” of the nibbdnam (imehi pana ndmehi, 
nibbdnan tu kathiyati) is, according to the Abhidhamméavatara, apalokitam. See 
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What the Buddha experienced under the Bodhi tree (samyaksambodht 
or nibbdna) can evidently be described as the supreme liberation. The 
fact that the term apalokitam-avalokitam (cf. apavarga, “ salvation ”) 


the PTS ed. of Buddhadatta’s Manuals, London 1915, page 82. The PDDA seems 
to derive the word apalokit (apalokina) when it appears in this connection from 
palujjati (to crumble, to fall down) plus alpha privativum, while it derives 
apalokita meaning “ asked for leave” from apaloketi. In CHILDERS’ dict. we find 
the following entry: Apalokitam, the Unseen, Nirvana. The compiler of this 
dictionary had evidently the root lok, to see, plus pa (pra) and alpha privativum 
in mind. Neither Palokati nor pralokati can be found in the dictionaries. This 
fact makes the derivation of apalokitam, which we find in Childers’ dictionary, 
extremely improbable. The ancient commentators, who must be responsible for 
the explanations which we find in the dictionaries, evidently thought that the 
word apalokitam, when applied to the nibbdnam, had to be regarded as implying 
a negation (a-pralokitam > a-ppalokitam » a-palokitam). Consequently they dif- 
ferentiated apalokitam, when applied, to the nibbdnam, from all the other Pali 
apalok-forms, which are analyzed as follows: apa-lok. The fact that the two deri- 
vations mentioned above (from palujjati plus alpha privativum and from the 
non-existing palokati > pralokati plus alpha privativum) exclude one another does 
not add to the plausibility of the differentiation. See the PDDA 280 and 
CuitpErs’ dict. page 47. The Abhidhdnappadipika quoted by Childers is not 
obtainable in Peiping. The Buddh. Skt. word avalokitam (meaning samyaksam- 
bodhi) can hardly be derived from a-valokitam. Professor WINDISCcH (Méra 
and Buddha 333) explains avalokita[m] as follows: avalokita[m] ist “das 
Erschaute”; gemeint ist die héchste Erkenntniss [samyaksambodhi], die der 
Bodhisattva unter dem Bodhibaume erschaut hat. Professors Windisch and 
Zimmer agree in regarding avalokita[m] as a designation of the great event of 
Buddha-Gaya. Those who realize that apalokitam (not olokitam) is the corre- 
sponding Pali term, will feel inclined to connect Buddh. Skt. avalokitam with 
avalok I rather than with avalok II. They may also remember that both Pali 
apalokitam and Skt. apavarga are synonyma of nirvanam (nibbdnam). Accord- 
ing to the larger St. Petersburg dict. apavarga means: die letzte Befreiung der 
Seele. According to CHILDERS’ dict., apavaggo [apavarga] means: final de- 
liverance, Nirvana. Many Pali words beginning with apa correspond to words 
beginning with ava in Buddh. Skt. The best-known word of this group is Pali 
apaddana, which generally appears as avaddna in Buddh. Skt. Those who accept 
Dr. SPEYER’s (pref. to his ed. of the Avaddnaégataka, page iv) explanation of the 
term apaddna-avaddna (something cut off), will have to admit, that apaddna is 
the older form of the word. Apa certainly meant “off” long before ava did. 
According to Dr. Speyer’s index Buddh. Skt. avaniya (Avaddnaés. I, 315) has 
found its way into the text owing to a “wrong sanskritization,” and apaniya 
would be correct. Dr. Speyer’s index explains avavdda (II, 59, 1), instead of 
correct apavdada, in a similar way. It seems to me that apalokitam (= nibbénam) 
and avalokitam (= samyakasambodhi) are but two slightly different forms of 
the same term. The PDDA translates this term by “not liable to decay,” 
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is applied to that liberation considerably strengthens the position of the 
ancient Indian author ** who believed that the name Avalokita signified 
“the Saviour.” 


Childers by “the unseen,” THomaAs (History of Buddhist Thought, London 1933, 
189) by “survey” and Windisch by “das Erschaute.” Loka certainly means 
“freedom” in many Vedic passages and apaloketi as well as avalokayati un- 
doubtedly means “to get permission or freedom of action.” In view of these 
facts and considering a number of other circumstances mentioned in this article, 
I suggest that apalokitam-avalokitam originally meant “deliverance.” This 
interpretation and the translation of Avalokita (= Avalokitr) by “ saviour ” 
evidently support one another. 

18 The author of the Lotus siitra passage translated in this article must have 
lived before A. D. 317. Cf. NaNnusio’s catalogue No. 138, according to which a still 
existing translation of the Lotus siitra was made by Dharmaraksa of the Western 
Chin dynasty (A. D. 265-316). 

We do not know under what circumstances the physician Avalokita, mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, received his name, but the possibility that he was 
first called Avalokita by a patient whom he had saved, is not to be excluded. “ The 
Saviour ” would certainly be a most appropriate name for a successful physician. 
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Chung-kuo jén-ming ta te‘d-tien FRAG ABEML, Commercial Press, 1925, 


includes six of the seven bibliophiles, Wang Jih-kuei being the 
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Index No. 17, Preface by the compiler was helpful in the case of 


Chao I-ch‘ing’s “ Water Classic,” #9 FRE7KRRIER, ZR. 


WESTERN WORKS 


No attempt has been made to check possible references to the seven owners of 
the libraries of this group in western sources. None of them, however, are in- 
cluded in Giles’ (A Chinese Biographical Dictionary) convenient handbook. 

Wylie (Notes on Chinese Literature, pp. 74, 137, 141) includes Pao, Sun, and 
Wang Ch‘i-shu. 

T‘an Cho-yiian (The Devlopment of Chinese Libraries under the Ch‘ing Dynasty, 
1644-1911, by Cheuk-woon Taam, Shanghai, 1935, see review by L. C. Goodrich, 
Pacific Affairs, IX, I, March, 1936, pp. 116-118) has gathered into a small volume 
(ix + 107 pages) the most complete statement in English available at this time 
on the library movement in China. It should be used with discretion, but it 
offers many helpful suggestions, in spite of its lack of an index. It has a 
bibliography that is comprehensive in scope. In the annotations in this article 
it is referred to under the author’s transliteration of his surname, TAAM. 


Seven owners of large private libraries located within the metropolitan 
area of Hang-chou, the provincial capital of Chekiang, were listed as close 
associates in their library activities by a younger contemporary of the 
group as a whole, Chu Wén-tsao ICH (hao MHF), 1735-1806. Ting 
Shen? JHA in his Wu-lin ts‘ang-shu lu HRAKPRMK (original preface 
dated 1885) cites the passage containing these names from Chu’s post- 
scriptum written for an incomplete copy of a Sung edition of the Han 
Shu HBA, The treatment of the Han text in the catalogue of the 


Ting family library, Shan-pén-shu-shih ts‘ang-shu chih PBB RB iG 
(1901), includes the name of Chu Wén-tsao in the list of contributors 
to the introductory and supplementary material incorporated in the work 
when it came into the possession of the Ting library from that of the 
Pai-ching T‘ang FFE, founded by Wu Ch‘ien XH, 1733-1813. The 


*No. III/F /23b; citation from 52 3EMR (son of Wu Ch‘ien) FPREAE RRB 
HABLHE (printed by FEIEBR).- 

No. IV/p. 129b (1813-1860) found in No. I/5/2a, No. II/5/13a. 

On the Han text, see No. VI/6/3a; the copy is preserved in the “ Sinological 
Library ” in Nanking, {7 AR Wi tle She la SH A. chiian 9/3b. 

For Chu Wén-tsao, see No. V/145/43a; No. XI/72/7a-b; for Wu Ch‘ien, see 
No. XI/72/7b; No. IV/p. 31. 

The study for this article was done in the East Asiatic Section, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. Acknowledgment is here made of the courteous assistance given 
to the author who wishes to express appreciation for the co-operative help of the 
Librarian for Chinese Books, 1935-1936, Mr. Peter L. M. Yoh, fff (87K (Yo Liang- 
mu). Bibliography, Nos. I, II, III, were put at the disposal of Dr. Swann by 
the Library of Congress and the Chinese-Japanese Library, Harvard University. 
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closing remark in the passage from Chu’s postscriptum indicates that the 
work about which he was writing belonged to the library Hsi-t‘o-shan 
Fang Jai founded by the seventh bibliophile on the list, Wang 
Shih, but no positive evidence of this has been noted in the references 
studied in this connection. Ting Shén, however, cited the passage in 
his treatment of that library. 

Chu wrote: “ Mr. Wang of Wu-lin had a Chén-ch‘i T“ang as his library. 
He interchanged visits with the private library owners of the same dis- 
trict, such as Mr. Chao of the Hsiao-shan T‘ang, Mr. Wang of the 
Fei-hung T‘ang, Mr. Pao of the Chih-pu-tsu Chai, Mr. Wu of the P*ing- 
hua Chai, Mr. Sun of the Shou-sung T“ang, and Mr. Wang of the Hsi-t‘o- 
shan Fang” DINERARGZBRE ZH. RA DRBR. BPW 
He IR. FRG ETE KR, FREER KR, RETR K Sik 
WER, BAER... . 0 

Within reasonably short distances of each other these seven biblio- 
philes were contemporaneously building up their private libraries. With- 
out any known formal organization they were carrying on a private 
practice of inter-library loan. They were discussing methods of preserva- 
tion of their books from the ravages of insects and under existing 
atmospheric conditions. They were vying one with another in poetical 
compositions as well as in scholarly research. They were borrowing from 
each other rare books, whether in manuscript or in print, which they as 
individuals did not possess. They had the privilege of exchanging their 
textual criticisms as well as copying for their own libraries such of these 
rare books as they desired to add to their holdings. Some of them edited 
and published in their libraries not only their own compositions, studies, 
and researches, but also reprints of rare texts which otherwise would 
probably not have been made accessible to scholars of their own and per- 
haps later generations. A brief account of some known facts in their 
lives and works is here set forth. 

If the group ever did gather as a whole in regular or called meetings, 
the convener apparently was Wang Hsien ? YE #%» 1721-1770. His library, 
Chén-ch‘i T‘ang, seems to have been a center for this particular group. 
Although he was given an official post within the Department of Punish- 


*No. 1/5/18a-19b; No. II/5/20b-22a; No. III/*/15a-16a; No. IV/p. 43; 
No. XI/72/6b-7a; see also No. I/5/2a-b; No. II/5/13a-b; No. III/ F°/10b, 23b; 
No. V/146/27. 

He is called YF Py, No. 1/5/32a, No. I1/5/40a; No. III/F/27b: and YE 4L, 
#f, No. IlI/"F /10b; three works in No. VII; cf. No. VII/ $8, edict of 
Ch‘ien-lung, 39th year, 5th moon, 14th day, p. 8a. 
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ments with headquarters at Peking, he began seriously to collect his books 
not long after receiving his chin-shih #2 in A. D. 1645. It is possible 
that he did not serve actively in his official position very long. He re- 
turned home on the plea that he must care for his aged parents; and 
apparently he never resumed his governmental duties. 

His trend of interest was inexorably fixed upon the accumulation of 
books. “ When he was besought by a bookseller, he did not begrudge 
money to buy the rare work at a large price.” He spent his days in 
collating texts, punctuating them, and writing commendatory marks and 
annotations alongside choice phrases. “The whole day through he did 
not grow weary.” 

Of his library, Chén-ch‘i T‘ang, a fellow-townsman of the following 
generation, Kung Tzii-chén * §2 AB, 1792-1841, wrote an encomium in 
a seven-character-four-phrase poetic form. In this poem he proclaimed 
that in the contemporary period (Ch‘ien-lung and Chia-ch‘ing, A. D. 
1736-1820), “ who had one to equal it!” Some credence may be given to 
this triumphant expression, probably due largely to local pride, because 
the author, himself a learned man and the son of a scholar, had for his 
mother the daughter of the erudite scholar, Tuan Yii-ts‘ai BEX, 1735- 
1815, and was at the age of twelve a chosen disciple of that famous grand- 
father. 

One of the seven-character phrases of the poem definitely reveals some- 
thing of the intimate human relationship which existed within this group 
of library owners, and sets the reader’s imagination at work to reproduce 
the activities in the Wang Hsien library, the possible center for an inter- 
library informal association. There friend “ grasps hand ” * with friend; 


® No. 1/5/19b; No. II/5/22a; No. XI/73/38b-39b; No. X/49/13a-17a. 
* Wo-shou te, cf. No. I/5/18a; No. II/5/22a. This is the very intimate 
friendly informal greeting, wherein the guest extends the one hand, which is 
eagerly clasped between the two hands by the host or hostess, when immediately 
the guest lays his or her other hand, if free, over the upper one of the host or 
hostess. There is no up and down movement of the hands or arms as in the hand- 
shake of the west. Such a greeting may have been preceded by a #E=E, kung-shou, 
which in old China was regulated by ceremonious usage to be formal in character: 
the right hand clasped within the left one, and then the two swung to the left or 
the right respectively on occasions for felicitations or for condolence, or whether 
or not the individual was man or woman. 

There were other modes of formal greeting to be performed by girls and women, 
iS HE and 7d, of the Manchu period. On informal occasions all such greetings 
of both men and women can be made as demonstrative as in the formal bow or 


the handshake of the west. 
Worms are the scourge of books in central and southern China. 
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there each “ inquires ” of the other about “ worms” in his books. All of 
the group interchanged visits, made inter-library loans, borrowed manu- 
scripts, and shared collated texts. Some such picturesque concept inspired 
the opening phrase of the eulogistic poem dedicated to Wang Hsien, his 
sons, and his grandson by Yeh Ch‘ang-shih # BK, 1847-1917, in his 
compilation Ts‘ang-shu chi-shih shih jREACB FF (original edition, 
1897). 

In so far as relative ages of the bibliophiles are revealed in the texts 
studied, the “elder brothers” AEF of the group were Wu Ch‘uo® Jehy 
(died A. D. 1733) and Chao Yi #142 (1689-1747). The exact date for 
birth of Wu is lacking, but since he was fifty-eight sui WF at his death, 
he was born in A. D. 1676. In A.D. 1705 he was one to welcome the 
then reigning emperor upon the occasion of an imperial southern tour, 
so he must have been much older than Chao who was sixteen years old 
at that date. Wu’s eldest son was born circa A. D. 1703. In Yeh Ch‘ang- 
shih’s compilation of original poems dedicated to owners of private 
libraries he apparently meant to arrange the poems in the chronological 
order of the period of the bibliophiles to whom they are dedicated. In 
his original edition, 1897, he had the Chao precede the Wu poem, but in 
his re-edited and enlarged edition, 1910, he reversed this order, giving 
Wu Ch‘o the place of the oldest member of the group of seven owners of 
private libraries associated together by Chu Wén-tsao more than a hun- 
dred years earlier. Ting Shén did not follow a strictly chronological 
order in the arrangement of his material. 

Wu Ch‘uo ® was only a chu-shéng #S4E in scholarly rank. He never 
held an official post. His only work included in the Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu 
is a collection of one-hundred poems incorporated in a compilation, FAA 
HE FF, in which in A. D. 1729 he collaborated with Chao Yii, Chao’s 
brother, Hsin {#, and four other friends. In the treatment of this work 
in the Ch‘ien-lung Imperial Catalogue, the chronological arrangement of 
the seven authors again indicates that Wu was older than Chao Yi. Wu 
was much interested in classical studies, well versed in writing both in 
prose and poetical styles, and especially proficient in composing the tz“i 
#) forms of poetry. His greatest pleasure, however, was in the accumula- 
tion of books: he hungered and thirsted for them as for food and drink. 


5 No. 1/4/66a, 67b-70b; No. II/5/4b-8a, 10a; No. III/-F/10b, 16a-18b; No. 
X/45/10b-13b; No. V/145/25b-26b; No. IV/pp. 29b-30a, 32b; No. XII/II/I, Dec., 
1927/pp. 93-94; No. VII/intro./edict Ch‘ien-lung, 39/5/14, p. 8a. 

* No. VII/190/38a-b. 
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All Sung (960-1279) and Yiian (1280-1368) printed editions together 
with old rare volumes from private homes that were brought to him for 
purchase he “ needs must obtain, and have for his own.” Consequently, 
the name of his library, P‘ing-hua Chai, attained a wide reputation in 
his generation. He compiled an account of his rare works in a text of 
eight chiian entitled Hsiin-hsi Lu 4k, but he did neither printing 
nor reprinting in his library. 

In his home there was an old wisteria vine growing over a pavilion and 
arbor. When the vine was in flower the tender clusters hung down like 
jewelled pendants. Upon occasions at that season he gave most successful 
entertainments, setting out wine for his guests while they vied with one 
another in verse making. The murmur of voices rose and fell unceasingly, 
and the pleasure of those present did not abate. His delight in his 
flowers and bamboo was such that “ his foot passed not beyond his thresh- 
hold,” while “ carts filled the roads to his gate ” as friends came and went. 

He and Chao Yii were very intimate in their scholarly researches. 
Every time one of them acquired an unusual text or edition or old manu- 
script, the other as a matter of course had the privilege of copying it for 
his holdings. They exchanged collations; they prepared introductory and 
bibliographical material for books. -In some of Wu’s books were the seal 
of what may have been Chao Yii’s library, Hsiao-shan T’ang 7») 
Fl. Wu’s collection of books” eventually went en masse to the library 
founded by his contemporary, Ma Yiieh-kuan AyEIF¥, 1688-1755. 

After Wu Ch‘uo’s death, his eldest son, Wu Ch‘éng 388%, circa 1703- 
1773, upon the occasion of a visit to Peking recovered a valuable copy 
of poems by Hsii Hun of the T“ang period #FT JT 9NS,* that had dis- 
appeared from his father’s library more than twenty years earlier. It 
is told that the book was brought to Wu Ch‘éng for purchase. He recog- 
nized his father’s handwriting in the werk, and found in it the seals of 
his library, fresh and clear. Upon his return home with the work, friends 


7 No. III/ F/10b; No. IV/p. 30a; No. XII/II/I, Dec., 1927/p. 94. Hsiao-shan 
is also given as a designation for Wang Jih-kuei. Except for the context of the 
text translated, the reference might be to him rather than to Chao Yii. Later 
books from the P‘ing-hua Chai were on the market in Kuang-tung where they 
were bought by Hsii Tsung-yen ff 4577, 1768-1818, No. III/FR/5b; cf. for Hsit 
No. I/6/la-b; No. II/6/8a-9a; No. IV/pp. 91b-92a. 

For the identification of Mr. Ma of Kuang-ling Jay [98 35 FE, see No. X/435/18. 

®No. VII/151/16a. The recovery of this book, and the joy of Wu and his 
friends in the gatherings under the wisteria vine were the inspiration for the 
poem dedicated to Wu Ch‘uo and his sons by Yeh Ch‘ang-shih, No. I1/4/67b; No. 
II/5/4b. 
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of his father and he himself were inspired to write commemorative verses 
and poems. From those assembled by Yeh Ch‘ang-shih as well as Ting 
Shén, it can be established that at that time the father had been dead ten 
years. The date of the death, A.D. 1733, is confirmed by both the 
Pei-chuan-chi pu PRAGSEAH and the Hang-chou-fu gazetteer, so the son 
journeyed to the capital in A. D. 1743, and the beloved book had dis- 
appeared circa A. D. 1723. 

Before and after the trip to Peking Wu Ch‘éng had spent the years, 
months, and days adding to, and working on the books in his father’s 
library, punctuating them, correcting errors, collating texts. In A. D. 
1772 (or 1773) when the imperial call for rare works was sent through- 
out the land, he selected and prepared books for the Ssi-k‘u commission 
in answer to the call. Before imperial recognition could be made for the 
presentations, he died at the age of seventy-one sui, and his younger 
brother, Wu Yii-ch‘ih 3% EY, a chii-jén of A. D. 1770, was credited with 
all presentations sent from the P‘ing-hua Chai. Three hundred and five 
works were accepted, and he was awarded a copy of the original edition 
of the P‘ei-wén yiin-fu, the concordance compiled under the personal 
supervision of the emperor K‘ang-hsi, A. D. 1711. 

Chao Yii,® 1689-1747, was not only one whose age would entitle him 
to hold a place of honor among the seven bibliophiles, but also the one 
whose literary heritage through his mother would give him library pres- 
tige. She (of the Chu family, FE) was a great granddaughter ° of 


® No. 1/4/65b-67b; No. II/5/7b-9b; No. III/-F/8a-10b; No. IV/pp. 121b-122a; 
No. VITI/434/8a-12b; No. XI/71/59b-60b; No. VII/190/38a-b; Ch‘un-ts‘ao-yiian 
hsiao-chi FREL ER /\#2 by Chao Yi (J FE RRAK RRA, preface A. D. 
1883, 8th chi, , 1881-1882), pp. la, 11b, 17a-18a. 

Chao Yii was called Chao Wu-yao #37 #8 (No. 1/5/2a; No. II/5/13a; No. 
III/F'/23a) fifty years after the period of his library activities with Wu Ch‘uo. 

10In the above references (with one exception), it is usually said that Chao 
Yii’s mother was a granddaughter of Chu Hsieh-yiian 4E3¥7E, 1566-1639. One 
text at least (No. VIII/434/8b) reads ##FR7r “a great granddaughter.” Since 
the texts examined emphasize her relationship to the Ch‘i family (see pages of 
text, 9a-b), the data is insufficient to trace her son’s relationship to Chu Hsieh- 
yiian and double relationship to Ch‘i Ch‘éng-yeh. It seems most likely that she 
was a great granddaughter of Chu Hsieh-yiian as well as of Ch‘i Ch‘éng-yeh who 
was a younger contemporary of the former. 

All references agree that his grandmother by adoption, 5-4 ( 
BEA MS CTE, Se BARES Re PTAC. 4 te°e, 10 fa ned ol 15 
was the wife of Ch‘i Pan-sun, who was often called Ch‘i Ch‘éng-yeh’s sixth son, 
but who was really the second son of Ch‘i Piao-kuei ifPEHE, #2524924. 1602- 
1645. No. 1/3/55b, Hf ——-F-4, is corrected in No. II/3/50a to read BF. 
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Ch‘i Ch‘éng-yeh ** WAKE, owner of one of the few great private libraries 
created in the late years of the Ming period. ; 

A fire destroyed the Ch‘i family library in A. D. 1597, but in a few 
years another collection was begun, being named Tan-shéng T“ang 4 
#, In A. D. 1604 Ch‘i Ch‘éng-yeh received his degree of chin-shih, and 
about A. D. 1625 a catalogue of his holdings was completed. Pelliot 
suggested A. D. 1620 for the probable date by which his accessions were 
fairly complete. Ch‘i wrote a sort of agreement for his children to ob- 
serve, and to it he attached for the guidance of his descendants a short 
treatise on library economies, instructing them on the (I) study; (II) 
collection; (III) acquisition; and (IV) discrimination of books. While 
this little work in library science was superseded by a larger treatment 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, it was the pioneer manual in 
the field. 

Although Chao’s mother was born outside the Ch‘i home, in A. D. 1662- 
1663 she was adopted as the daughter of Ch‘i Pan-sun #SHEFR, grandson 
of the eminent owner of the library, second son of his eldest son, to com- 
fort Chu Té-jung ABZ the young wife in distress at the departure of 
her husband for an indefinite period. For political reasons he was at 
that time being banished to far away Liao-yang %€ (Manchuria), and 
when he returned after a brief exile he became a Buddhist priest. His 
sister had married into the Chu family, and it was her daughter who was 


adopted to console and serve Chu Té-jung. The adopted daughter (by 
consanguinity a great granddaughter of Ch‘i Ch‘éng-yeh) became the 
mother of Chao Yii. Her nuptial ceremonies were observed in the study 
of the famous library built by her illustrious great grandfather. At the 


1No. 1/3/55b-57b, 4/66a-b; No. II/3/50a-51b, 4/8a-b; No. III/}*/8b-10b; 
No. IV/pp. 55a-b, 121b; Yiian T‘ung-li $ fA] f#, “ On the Private Book-Collectors 
of the Ming Dynasty,” and Wang Yin, }¥¢[¥], “Short Biographies of Book- 
Collectors of the Ming and Ch‘ing Dynasties,” Library Science Quarterly 2 (Dec., 
1927). 6-7, 7 (March, 1933). 43; cf. Pa-ch‘ien-chiian-lou shu-mu NFBES 
E. postscriptum dated 1923, first preface, p. la; Paul Petxior, 7'P 23. 193, 207, 
213-214, and 30. 244. He has one work in No. VII. See below, n. 13. 

Tan-shéng-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu yo YfA- 3 ath), a manual on library science 
(Taam, p. 54, n. 3, p. 81), included in Pao’s Chih-pu-tsu-chai ts‘ung-shu (see 
below, n. 26). 

Tan-shéng-t‘ang chi YE4- tr 4, his collected literary works, is included in the 
“Indew Ewxpurgatorius,’ Chin-shu tsung-lu @&REMRS%, 1/55a, for utter con- 
demnation and complete annihilation, probably A. D. 1773 et seq. 

** Ts‘ang-shu chi-yao, 1811, 1 ts‘é, by SuN Tsung-t‘ien, FRPE YS, FE BERC BE, see 
TAAM, pp. 54-59, No. IV/p. 68b. 
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time of the wedding the bridegroom had “his thoughts turned towards 
obtaining the collection of books, but the dream was never realised.” 
Forty years later their eldest son journeyed across the Ch‘ien-t‘ang River 
to visit the ruins of his great-great- grandfather’s old home, long after 
the books had been sold.2? When Chao Yii arrived at the old site, there 
was nothing of the library left, except the name-board of the pavilion, 


18 From data in hand for this article the evidence for establishing a date for 
the dispersion of the library is insufficient. The books en masse were according 
to Cutan Tsu-wang (yj 4, Api} S246 OLR, 17/6-7a, 14b-15b; 18/20a-21a) 
purchased by Huang Tsung-hsi wire. 1610-1695/6, and his student, Lii Liu- 
liang }449 2, 1629-1683, with funds largely furnished by Wu Chih-chén S257 $fR 
1640-1717. The choice of titles was the privilege of Huang, the best part of the 
rest of the collection went to Lti, while the residue fell to the lot of Wu who let 
Lii have the greater part of the money used for the purchase. The Chao family 
library had some books brought into the home by Chao Yii’s mother, and odd 
books thrown on the market were bought by the Chao brothers. 

Ch‘iian also stated that the books secured by Lii were completely lost to later 
generations. He made no reference to those allotted to Wu. Such of the selected 
titles chosen by Huang as survived the misfortunes of fire and water passed to 
Huang’s student, Chéng Hsing BPE. 1665-1743, owner of the famous library, 
Erh-lao Ko 3. Where these titles went at the disappearance of this 
library, and what became of those owned by the Chao family are not known at 
this writing. 

According to the biography of Huang Tsung-hsi ( #75248, BASLE RS, Pp, 
13a. Library of Congress’ copy) Huang made his selections in A. D. 1666, which 
would point to that year for the date of the dispersion of the books of the 
Tan-shéng T’ang. Ch‘iian, however, stated that at the wedding of Chao Yii’s 
parents the library was extant. Forty years later, Chao Yii, 1689-1747, visited 
the site of the former library. The birth year of Chao Hsin is given as A.D. 
1701. If the dispersion of the library came as early as A. D. 1666, the wedding 
could then be no later than that year, and more than twenty years elapsed before 
the birth of Chao Yii and thirty before that of Chao Hsin. Furthermore, Chao 
Yii would have been only eighteen sui when he made his pilgrimage to the mother’s 
girlhood home. In view of these events no definite date for the dispersion of the 
famous library is fixed in this article. 

Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang was the celebrated calligraphist whose disciples followed the 
style of writing which he developed. 

Ch‘i Piao-kuei, 1602-1645, as a lad (No. I/3/56a; No. II/3/50b) watched his 
father have laid out the garden Hi [] with its pavilion Hj £2 and study Haare 
and library {f¥4-%%. Before his death the property had depreciated, and in the 
turmoil of the closing years of the Ming dynasty the books were placed for 
safety in a monastery where apparently they remained until their dispersion. 
It was at the monastery in A.D. 1666, according to his biography, that Huang 
Tsung-hsi spent three days and nights making his selection of about ten bundles 
of books. 
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K‘uang-T‘ing 9% (“ Pavilion for Solitude ”), the characters for which 
had been written by the celebrated calligraphist, Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang eK 
&, 1555-1636. This board he carried back with him to his library. 
Since he had in his home many rare old volumes from his great-great- 
grandfather’s collection he then had constructed a rather small but 
separate building, located in the midst of a bamboo grove on the north 
shore of a lake in the garden of his estate. To this building he gave the 
name K‘uang Ting in memory * of his journey to the home of his 
mother’s girlhood. These books were thus carefully kept in special 
quarters, distinct from those in his main library, the Hsiao-shan T“ang. 
They were as dear to the heart of his mother as was the jade insignia to 
the feudal lord. Every time he added a work, it was his great joy to 
show it first to her. 

The size and the importance of the Chao library is exhibited in all the 
texts examined for this article. With one exception it is referred to as 
a living, working organism, still in existence at the time indicated in the 
writings. In an imperial decree under date of April 28,1773 ** the Hsiao- 
shan T‘ang was mentioned among the half-dozen private libraries of the 
southwest that were very rich, even though it had just been dispersed at 
the time of the establishment of the Ssii-k‘u commission. The preface 
to the Index to the Shui-ching chu, No. 17 in the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Sinological Index Series, makes the statement that a publication 
was made in Hsiao-shan Tang in A. D. 1794, thus causing the reader to 
feel that the library was intact at that time. Ting Shén did not give an 
exact date for the dispersion. The establishment of the Ssi-k*‘u commis- 
sion occurred in A. D. 1773. Just prior to the establishment the books 
in the Hsiao-shan T‘ang were scattered. 

Chao Yii devoted some thirty years of his life to the assemblage of the 
library. He was only a chu-shéng in scholarly rank, held no official 
position, and like his older friend, Wu Ch‘uo, his only work included in 


144 The term Wei-yang ws. used in the citation and repeated by Yeh Ch‘ang- 
shih in his poem dedicated to Chao Yi, his younger brother, and his son, is that 
by which the Chinese know an ode from the Book of Poetry, “the north bank of 
the river Wei” (Laer, IV, Oxford ed., p. 203). The poem is supposed to have 
been composed by Duke K‘ang of Ch‘in in memory of having escorted his cousin, 
the famous Duke Wén of Chin (635-628 B.C.), when the latter with the help of 
Duke K‘ang’s father, the reigning duke of Ch‘in, undertook an expedition to 
secure the throne in his native land. At the time Duke K‘ang was heir apparent 
in Ch‘in, and his mother was an aunt of the young exile at his father’s court. 


*® No. IlI/_-/26a; “F'/8a-b. 
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the Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu is a collection of one hundred poems which he 
contributed to the joint compilation. He was associated with Ch‘iian 
Tsu-wang 47H, 1705-1755, in the latter’s well-known activities as a 
teacher and scholar. 

Chao Hsin (born A.D. 1701), the younger brother, was also well- 
known for his love of books, and like the elder brother undoubtedly was 
a frequent visitor in the libraries of the group of local bibliophiles. The 
books of the two brothers were accessible to Chao Yii’s eldest son, I-ch‘ing 
—}H, who was himself a collector of books. Of the son, it was said: 
“every time that he heard about a rare book, then with mind set to his 
purpose he flew into action; and until he reached his goal, he never 
stopped. The books he accumulated completely lined the walls of several 
rooms.” Bookshops took care that no book was left over night with him, 
for they had learned that he would not return a rare work. 

In the material examined for this article exact dates *® for the birth 
and death of Chao I-ch‘ing are lacking. His father died in A. D. 1747. 
His own celebrated work on the “ Water Classic,” 7K®SYEF#, ZIFR, was 
finished in A.D. 1754, when he dated and signed a preface for it. 
Acknowledgment for the copy of it treated in the Imperial Cata- 
logue 2” is made to the governor of the province as donor. Just prior to 


16 See Harvard-Yenching Institute Index, No. 17, Index to the Water Classic 
and Commentary, Peiping, 1934, 2 vols., preface pp. xii-xiv. The compiler corrects 
the erroneous reference to an A. D. 1754 printed edition of Chao’s work, made in 
Lii-t‘ing chih-chien ch‘uan-pén shu-mu Bha4n A {GAs A (preface FSG 
[1873] 5/207). He states that the A. D. 1786 printed edition is the original one. 

The compilers of No. IV (p. 121b, sketch of Chao Yii) stated that after the 
death of Chao Yii his books en masse passed into the hands of another family 
( EE FB see below, n. 18). No corroborative evidence for this statement has 
been found at this writing. The library remained in the possession of the Chao 
family apparently through and beyond the life-time of his eldest son. The table 
of contents and perhaps the prefaces of the original manuscript copy of the 
“Water Classic,” dated A.D. 1754, were written on stationery of the library, 
Hsiao-shan T‘ang (No. VI/12/1b). 

The A.D. 1786 edition of Chao’s “ Water Classic” was, but neither the A. D. 
1794 nor that of Wang Hsien-ch‘ien -F SE ff, 1842-1918, were available for use 
in this study, although the author has previously had access to both editions. 
It is puzzling that there should have been both an A.D. 1786 and an A.D. 1794 
edition for which the one son and the four sons respectively seem to have been 
responsible. 

7 No. VII/69/4b. This copy may, however, have been secured from the Chao 
family, and yet have recognition given to the governor of the province for its 


presentation. 
Harvard-Yenching Indea, No. 17, pp. xiii-xv. The statement (p. xiv) Gh 
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A.D. 1773 the Chao family library was dispersed. Chao’s study of the 
“ Water Classic ” was, so far as now is known, first printed in A. D. 1786, 
under the patronage of the distinguished official and notable scholar, Pi 
Yiian 423¢, 1729-1797. It was re-published in 1794 by his own sons in 
the name known to the scholarly world as that of the famous library, 
Hsiao-shan T‘ang. 

It seems most likely that Chao I-ch‘ing died in the period A. D. 1754- 
1772. According to the terminology used with reference to him in the 
Pi Yiian preface, A. D. 1786, he may have been living when it was com- 
posed and dated. He was not, however, living in A. D. 1794. It is most 
probable that it was immediately after his death that the books of the 
family library were put on the market for sale.*® 

The seventh member of the group of bibliophiles listed by Chu Wén- 
tsao was associated in time and common interest with Wu Ch‘uo and 
Chao Yii, but apparently he was both somewhat younger in years, and 
less experienced in efforts to collect books. Of him there seems much less 
definite information generally known about the man than in the case of 
his associates. The number of his holdings shows that he owned the 
largest collection in the group in so far as numerical data is given; and 
among his books was at least one very old work. Ting Shén was of the 
opinion that Wang Shih’s personal name was Jih-kuei H#£, and not 
I-chih —2, as he is called in sources cited both by Ting and Yeh Ch‘ang- 
shih.*® According to the former of these two authorities, he was a younger 


Wy) HAE AS gives the impression that at the time of publication the Chao 
family library had not been disposed of as was brought out by Ting Shén, see 
below. No. VI/12/1b, date A. D. 1794 agrees with Indew on that point. 

18 No reference other than No. IV (p. 121b) has been found to show that the 
Chao library passed en bloc into the Ma library. See above, n. 16. 

Yeh Ch‘ang-shih (No. 1/5/33b; No. II/5/40a; ef. No. III/"F'/27a) for informa- 
tion about Yii Li Ana (life-span circa 1728-1820) cited a passage saying that 
at the time of Yii’s activities in collecting books those of the Hsiao-shan T‘ang 
had already been dispersed, but odd copies of rare works that were still on the 
market he bought at any cost. 

19 No. I/5/1b-2b; No. II/5/12b-13b; No. III/"F*/2la-23b; cf. No. V/126/15b- 
16b. 

For Hang Shih-chiin, see No. I/5/la-b; No. II/5/12a-b; No. Ill/ F/12, 21; 
No. IV/p. 54; Jy S436 $1, portrait and sketch, ts‘é no. 2. 

The “ fifty ” years may be a very general term as used here since he seems to 
have been born sometime after the birth-date of Chao Yii, A.D. 1689, and Wu 
Ch‘uo was more than ten years older than Chao. 

Tao-ku-t‘ang chi, 48 chiian, according to Pa-ch‘ien-chiian-low shu-mu, ch. 17/25b. 
Chao I-ch‘ing’s nephew, } HAZY, see No. I/4/70a; No. II/5/11b. 
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brother of Wang Jih-chang %£H# (died circa 1799), a biographical 
sketch of whom is included in the Hang-chou gazetteer, 4209. There 
were ten brothers in the family, and the five known bore personal names 
wherein the jth occurred. Thus Ting concluded that I-chih was Wang’s 
fancy name. The earliest source citing information about Wang is an 
excerpt from Hang Shih-chiin’s #tTtRR (chin-shih A.D. 1724, died 
A. D. 1771 at the age of seventy sui) Tao-ku-t‘ang wén chi BAEKE, 
wherein he quoted a commentary written fifty years after the time of 
Wang himself in Hsin-t‘o-chai ts‘ang-shu chi iC FRB A. There it 
is said that Wang was very intimate with both Wu Ch‘uo and Chao Wii. 
Whenever one of them obtained a rare work Wang was able to taste the 
privilege of an early view of it. 

This citation places Wang Jih-kuei then with the two elder members 
of the group of seven. The chronological arrangement of the dedicatory 
poems by Yeh Ch‘ang-shih in his revised compilation likewise bears out 
this inference. The primary purpose of Yeh’s work was the publication 
of his collection of original seven-character-four-phrase poems eulogizing 
in each instance a selected owner of a private library. Fortunately the 
poems are followed by biographical excerpts concerning the bibliophiles 
to whom the poems are dedicated. In not a few instances one poem is 
dedicated to two or more scholars who have no relationship by con- 
sanguinity. This is true in the case of Wang Jih-kuei, who is the second 
of two scholars, the first being Hang Shih-chiin, who died in A. D. 1771 
at the age of seventy sui. The two are entered just prior to the biblio- 
phile Shén T“ing-fang WEF, 1702-1772, and posterior to Chao Yi, 
1689-1747, Ma Yiieh-kuan, 1688-1755, and Wang Té-p‘u -#4%@, whose 
granddaughter’s husband was Chao I-ch‘ing’s nephew. This arrange- 
ment places Wang’s life-span probably within the period 1700-1770. 

He took delight in nothing other than that centered in his collection 
of books. By natural inclination he was indefatigable in accumulating 
them, endeavoring to add holdings to old texts that he had inherited. He 
secured editions that had disappeared from circulation and, in some cases, 
were thought to be lost. He spent his time in his library, studying and 
correcting errors and mistakes in texts. His interest in the study of books 
began in his thirteenth year; and he developed an extraordinary judgment 
in criticism of texts. Chu Wén-tsao was most impressed that he owned 


For Wang Wén-shéng of the Ming period, see AAs# 198/19-20. FA) HBA 
table, see No. XIII, pp. 74-79; repeated by the later compiler, vol. 2 Jé#}, HE, 
2-12/13. 
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a copy of the Sung edition of the fend3£Z€ *° by the famous scholar Wei 
Tzi-wéng Pi%, A.D. 1178-1237, which the scholarly world had 
thought lost. His gardens and groves of trees were unexcelled; his 
library was set in the midst of lovely hills and lakes; he was so rich in 
books that his volumes contained as many as two hundred thousand 
chapters (chiian). 

Two modern Chinese studies of the Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu both tabulate 
by owner and name the private libraries of the early Ch‘ing period, ###) 
JR R— FER. Apparently the later of the two publications copied the 
table from the earlier one, or the two, Jén Ch‘i-shan (£2FHi] (1928) and 
Yang Chia-lo #GIRGS (1931-1932), used a common source not yet 
located for this article. In both cases the owner of the library, Hsi-t‘o- 
shan Fang, is given the name of Wang Wén-shéng YE 2 ft. Unless Wén- 
shéng be a fancy name for Wang Jih-kuei, its use as the name of the 
owner of a library with the same name as that one belonging to Wang 
Jih-kuei is strange. It is apparently in a citation from Wang Jih-kuei 
that there occurs the name of Wang Wén-shéng (chin-shih, A. D. 1511). 
Of a man in the Ch‘ing period with this name no trace has been found. 
Neither Ting Shén nor Yeh Ch‘ang-shih include any material pointing 
to the ownership of the library Hsi-t‘o-shan Fang (or Hsi-t‘o Chai) by 
other than Wang Jih-kuei. 

The library of Sun Tsung-lien ** FRi-Ve, who became a chii-jén in 
A. D. 1744, was a possible second center for the same small select group 
of book-lovers. He qualified for an official position, but receiving no 
permanent appointment returned to his native hamlet in Jén-ho Hsien 


20 No. VII/20/9a. Credit for the presentation of the copy used by the Ssti-k‘u 
commission is made to Wu Yii-ch‘ih, so if this copy was that of the Wang 
library, it is very probable that the collection had been dispersed by A. D. 1772. 
Because of the inter-library activities the copy may have been a ms., but if so, 
the imperial cataloguers do not make this clear. 

Lii-t‘ing chih-chien ch‘uan-pén shu-mu 2/9a relates that Yen Yiian-chao RIC BB, 
1773-1817 (No. IV/p. 145a), bought for 260,000 cash the copy of #7, INV Ke, which 
lacked the last double page; cf. No. IV/p. 145a, for a Sung work from the Wang 
family collection he paid 7 fy 4. 

If this copy secured by Yen was the Wang Jih-kuei copy it may indicate the 
date of the dispersion (1) either of the Wu collection, or (2) of the Wang col- 
lection whose copy was not that treated in the Imperial Catalogue. Evidence so 
far would point to the first conclusion. 

*1 No. I/5/29b-30b; No. II/5/19b-20b; No. III/"F*/18b-19a; No. VIII/454/51a- 
58a; No. IV/pp. 67a-b; No. VII/intro. edict/p. 8a. No. V/143/4b-5a: the six or 
seven friends may refer to those he befriended rather than the bibliophiles. 
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{-#0¥%. There he built himself a hall to house his many thousands of 
books, pillowing himself upon them for his pleasure ** and reputation. 
He let no day slip by without being with his books. He had six or seven 
intimate friends, all of whom took great pleasure in frequently joining 
him there. No names of these friends are inserted in the text, but the 
size of the group indicates those listed with him by Chu Wén-tsao. He 
called his library Shou-sung Tang. In A. D. 1758 he secured the A. D. 
1504 edition of T’ung-ching méng-hua lu 2? WIRE and other books 
from the library of Chiang Shéng-ying ##FtHK of Su-chou (Soochow) 
on the market for sale at the time. The name of the Chiang library was 
Shou-sung T‘ang, and Sun adopted the name for his collection. 

This may explain the existence—if a mistake has not crept into written 
accounts—of a second contemporary library, located in Jén-ho, also owned 
by a man with the same surname, the classical scholar Sun Chih-tsu ** 
FRNA, 1737-1801. In middle life he returned from his censorship in 
the province of Kiangnan, and pushing in “the bolt of the lock on his 
door ” collated texts. He became the author of more than ten works, and 
their titles show to some extent the scope of his scholarly attainments. 
He was sought by all of those in the community studying the classics and 
history. 

For five generations his family had owned a copy of the Sung edition 
(A. D. 1165-1189) of Wang Pi‘s (A. D. 226-249) commentary on the 
Book of Changes, 45 )5]|%£. After his death this priceless old book 
was secured for the Ting library, the catalogue of which treats the copy 
in detail as its first entry. The treatment closes with a personal note of 
exultation that this work “for more than one hundred years” had not 
left the local community “one pace”! This is, the commentator added, 
“an excellent record for our city’s libraries.” 

Within the limited scope of the texts used for this article, there has 
been found no reference to any connection between these two men of the 


22 No. 1/5/29b, and No. I1/5/19b, $e; No. III/F/18b, BAB. 

*8No. VII/70/32b. For citation used see No. I/5/30a; No. II/5/20a; _ its 
source in Shih-li-chii ts‘ang-shu t‘i-po chi JEALF, 1763-1826, +-is SEA 
Bia, 4 chiian, preface 1882, ch. 3/48b, where fortunately the date is given. 

Yeh Ch‘ang-shih dedicated the one poem to the two bibliophiles, Sun and 
Chiang. For Chiang see also No. IV/p. 129a. 

** No. XI/68/38b; No. V/138/23b-24b; No. VIII/137/14a-15b; No. IV/p. 67b; 
No. VI/1/la-b, ef. No. VII/1/9a-b; Harvard-Yenching Indea, No. 9, p. 274. 

In a letter under date of July 18, 1936 from The Provincial Library of Chekiang 
it is stated without any reference that “Sung Yang-ts‘éng is the son of Sun 
Tsung-lien, and the cousin of Sun Chih-tsu.” 
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same surname, living in the same native place, and owners of large 
libraries with the same name. The biographical material available, 
according to the Harvard-Yenching Index, No. 9, for the younger, Sun 
Ssii-tsu, chin shih A. D. 1766 (one courtesy, or fancy, name I-ku FA#), 
is in six sources to the one source for the older man, Sun Tsung-lien, 
chii-jén A. D. 1744 (one courtesy name Yin-ku B&4#). In the one com- 
mon text of these sources for the two there is no cross-reference from one 
to the other. Neither Ting Shén nor Yeh Ch‘ang-shih included a treat- 
ment of the younger man in their compilations. It is, nevertheless, in 
the Ting family library catalogue that Sun Ssii-tsu is identified as 
Shou-sung T‘ang Sun Shih. In the Hang-chou gazetteer the younger 
man is included among the classical scholars, fig, while the older man 
may be found among those noted for their good deeds, #47. The data 
in hand raises the question whether or not the so-called two libraries were 
not one family library. 

Exact dates for birth and death of Sun Tsung-lien are lacking. He 
died at the age of forty-three sui. His place in Yeh Ch‘ang-shih’s original 
compilation of T's‘ang-shu chi-shih shih was just ahead of Pao T“ing-po 
who was born in A. D. 1728, but in the revised 1910 edition he is changed 
to be just ahead of Wang Hsien who was born in A. D. 1721, and the 
second entry after Yii Yiian-fu fA7C{#, 1704-1768. Obtaining his chii- 
jen in A. D. 1744, his life-span probably lay within the years A. D. 1715- 
1760. His son, Sun Yang-tséng HME, presented books from the 


Shou-sung T‘ang to the Ssii-k‘u commission. No data in the material 
studied has been found by which to date either the life-span of the son, 
or the dispersion of the library. 

Of the seven bibliophiles of this group under consideration one only 
was not born within or near the walled-in section of the metropolitan 
area of Hang-chou. In the case of Wang Ch‘i-shu > YE7¥#, as an 


25 No. I/5/12b-13b; No. II/5/36a-37a; No. III//19a-20b; No. IV/p. 45b; 
No. XII/I/IV, Dec. 1926/650; No. VII/edict/7b-8a; No. X/45/21b-22a; provincial 
gazetteer of Anhui, NAF, 3CHEPY. ch. 225, 1878 revised ed., p. 9. 

The gazetteer gives his te% as fg; and official position as in the Ministry 
of War. He was promoted from his post in the salt monopoly to the department 
of public works in the section on rivers and canals, and later advanced to a post 
under the Board of War. Apparently he remained in Hang-chou. 

Ting Shén treated his library under the name, K‘ai-wan Lou. 

In case of the one book, see No. VII/51/25a; and in the case of the other, 
#F BS, Bt HE PERE. see No. VII/50/8b, where recognition as donor is given to the 
governor of Kiangsu Province for the work treated in the Imperial Catalogue. 


v4 
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official in the gabelle, he made his home in Ch‘ien-t‘ang SEU. At that 
time a member of the group who, though he himself had been born in 
Hang-chou, and reared in the province of Chekiang, was in the Chinese 
interpretation of the term a native of the same district, ®INME, from 
which Wang came, because the family of his grandfather had their home 
in the district. Now, it has long been the custom in China for residents 
in both national and provincial capitals whose native homes in the 
Chinese meaning of the term were outside these capitals to have member- 
ship in an association known by the name of the province or the district 
from which its members came. So it may have happened that Wang had 
come to know Pao Ting-po ##%£{# personally in the social hall to 
which as natives of the same district in the province of An-hui they had 
gone. Pao T“ing-po, being already acquainted with Wang, or at least 
well-known by reputation, would likely lead Wang into the intimate group. 

Wang was notable for his ability to compose poems in the traditional 
shih #¥ forms, and his daughter later gained a somewhat wide reputation 
for writing in the same style of composition. He had a concubine who 
was noted for her poetry in this style, as well as for her drawings of 
orchids and of bamboo, and for her skill in music. He was “ devoted to 
acquiring ancient learning for which he had an extraordinary fondness.” 
In his home in Hang-chou he gave the name Fei-hung T‘ang to his 
audience hall. He had a “hundred” closed-in cases in his BABS, 
distinct from his audience hall, in which to store his books. 

In A. D. 1772, when the emporer Ch‘ien-lung called for copies of early 
literary works, Wang Ch‘i-shu was one of the four men in the empire to 
present from five to seven-hundred items. For two of them he received 
special mention, and in the case of one, 2\— if, BYE, his name 
appears as donor in the text of the Imperial Catalogue. He also was re- 
warded by the gift of a set of the T“u-shu chi-ch‘éng #4 jx, the great 
imperial cyclopedia of the K‘ang-hsi period, completed A. D. 1726. He 
was recipient of imperial favor again four years later, and also in A. D. 
178%. None of his own works, however, are included in the imperial 
catalogue; and he like Wu Ch‘uo did neither printing nor reprinting in 
his library. 


For the daughter and concubine, see YF = Bk, AAPABY, in Ch‘ing-tai kuei-ko 
shih-jén chéng-liieh, ch. 6/21a, 33a. 

For Li &, see No. V/145/28b; No. IV/p. 126b; No. VIII/434/35a-41b; cf. No. 
1/5/33b-34a; No. II/5/40a-b; No. III/"F*/27a-b. 

For Huang P*‘ei-lieh, see above, note 23. 
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Exact dates for the birth and the death of Wang are lacking. In his 
revised edition Yeh Ch‘ang-shih listed him but one entry prior to Pao 
T‘ing-po, 1728-1814, which is fourteen entries after that of Wang Hsien, 
1721-1770. In his original edition, however, Wang Ch‘i-shu follows 
immediately after Yii Yiian-fu, 1704-1768, practically the position given 
Sun Tsung-lien in the revised edition. By the arrangement in Yeh’s 
original edition, for a chronological order within the intimate group un- 
der consideration Wang Ch‘i-shu, not Sun Tsung-lien should follow the 
three older members, Wu Ch‘uo, Chao Yii, and Wang Jih-kuei, and pre- 
cede Wang Hsien, 1721-1770. Wang Ch‘i-shu himself was quoted by 
Ting Shén to have named Chao’s Hsiao-shan T‘ang, Ma Yiieh-kuan’s 
library, and Wu’s P‘ing-hua Chai with his own K‘ai-wan Louw as the 
great private libraries of his period. Li & JA} 3%, 1692-1752, was specified 
by Ting as an intimate friend of Wang, but Wang was also a close 
associate of Pao T‘ing-po, and certainly lived long years after the death 
of Wu, Chao, and Ma. 

An approximate date for Wang’s death can be established. Pao under- 
took to pass judgment upon Wang for the latter’s refusal to lend a rare 
work to Pao’s friend who desired to use it in a study made in the period 
A. D. 1772-1806. This latter date probably indicates also the period of 
Wang’s death. In A.D. 1808 his books were placed for sale in one of 
the largest bookshops in Hang-chou. Huang P‘ei-lich HAS #, 1763-1826, 
bought a Ming manuscript from his family in the autumn of A. D. 1801. 
Thus his life-span was circa A. D. 1705 or 1728 to A. D. 1800. 

In the case of Pao T‘ing-po,”® 1728-1814, the collecting of books for 


2° No, 1/5/3la-32b; No. II/5/38a-40a; No. III/FE/3b-5a; No. IV/p. 138b; 
No. VIII/441/32a-36a; No. XI/72/31b-32a; FSGS AR, Map. 1, ch. 1/20, FF Sa; 
THER, ch. 4/46a; HRC BS, ch. 61/86b (ed. 1879). No work in No. VII, ef. 
No. VII/edict/7b-8a. He is called fifi 47 BB, No. VIII/441/34b. 

Ch‘ien-lung’s foreword is reproduced in the first ts‘é of the ts‘wng-shu (undated 
reprint in Columbia University Library). 

The activities of owners of private libraries in the field of publication (see 
Taam for a very brief consideration, pp. 72-84) is a subject that calls for 
thorough investigation. The result of these activities is a very large volume of 
secondary literary collections that is a virgin field for research in spite of the 
comparatively low standard of literature in some cases, as well as the preserva- 
tion of erudite writings of earlier scholars that otherwise might have been lost. 

The two added names are: CuftNe Hsing’s Erh-lao Ko, and CHIN Té-yii’s 
T‘ung-hua Kuan, No. IV/pp. 131, 56-57; see above note 13; 4 [#8] Fetq 
HE fr. Neither of these bibliophiles were Hang-chou men, the latter was a native 
of T‘ung-hsiang. 
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the love of them was also a primary purpose. Having collected the major 
portion of his library, however, he then found his greatest pleasure in 
reprinting selected works (ts‘wng-shu %#F) unaccessible to scholars of 
his generation. “ By natural inclination he sought out the deep things 
of life. Should he happen upon a book that he had never seen before, he 
needs must, if necessary, pawn his clothes to purchase it... . He took 
an extraordinary delight in seeking out volumes that had either dis- 
appeared from circulation or been thought to be lost... .” To the poor 
among his friends as well as to the learned ones he presented complete 
editions of each ts‘wng that he published in his library. 

His home was rich in books. He belonged by birth to a merchant 
family, his grandfather having moved into the province of Chekiang from 
that of An-hui. While his father was forced to spend most of his time 
away from their home on business trips, the son was trained by the grand- 
father. The boy was studying seriously at nine sui, and in preparation 
for advanced study became at twenty-three a hsiang-shéng FE4E in the 
native district of his family, Shé-hsien in An-hui. Upon trial for pro- 
vincial examination, however, he failed to pass. Thereafter, he turned to 
private studies, and the collecting of books. At the time of constructing 
a building to house his books, he selected from a text of the Book of 
Rites R#2 the phrase : “ Learning (brings one) thereafter never to have 
enough knowledge” SRA. From this six-character phrase, he 
chose the latter half for the name of his library, Chih-pu-tsu Chai 
(“ Never-to-know-enough Library”). 

When the imperial call for books was issued, Pao not only sent up 
more than six hundred works, for which he was awarded a set of the 
T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng, but upon his publication of several hundred rare un- 
available works of earlier generations in his Chih-pu-tsu-chai ts‘ung-shu, 
he presented a copy of that in turn to the emperor Ch‘ien-lung for his 
personal inspection. In response, the emperor with his own hand graci- 
ously inscribed a commendatory foreword in fifty-six characters, dated 
A. D. 1774, for the compilation. The opening sentence brushed in im- 
perial red ink reads: “The Never-to-know-enough Library, why not 
enough? Thirst for books and writings, how excellent!” Pao shelved 
the imperial cyclopedia in four big cabinets, carefully marked as an award 
from the Throne. In A. D. 1813, the year before Pao’s death at eighty- 
seven sui, when he again presented books to the reigning emperor, he was 
granted an honorary degree of chii-jén. The imperial favors bestowed 
upon Pao became the inspiration for the poem dedicated to him by Yeh 
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Ch‘ang-shih. In so far as the texts studied reveal, Pao was the last one 
in the group of seven private library owners to die. 

It was customary among the many bibliophiles with private libraries in 
Chekiang to share their accessions one with another. Both Ting Shén 
and Yeh Ch‘ang-shih cited a passage wherein there is a record, however, 
of an exception ** to this general practice. Pao was evidently so irri- 
tated by the incident that he undertook to make it a reasonable cause 
for the tragedy which later befell the household of the offending biblio- 
phile, to whom Pao referred under the term “a certain gentleman” 3-2¥- 
Since Ting and Yeh both included the citation in their biographical 
material about Wang Ch‘i-shu, they imply that he was the cause of Pao’s 
vexation. 

Pao had a young friend, Yii Li #{i##, also the owner of a private 
library. He was working on a research problem circa A. D. 1772-1806, 
when he had cause for the use of an inaccessible text of which Wang 
owned a copy. Pao being on intimate terms with Wang, he accom- 
panied his younger friend Yii to ask Wang for the use of the text 
by Yii. Wang refused. Now when Wang died, his family disposed of his 
library, and Pao expressed it to have been his opinion that the dispersion 
of the books of the Fei-hung T‘ang was judgment sent for the failure of 
Wang to share his treasures with the scholars of the time. 

Within this group of seven libraries the owners exchanged items for 
copying. When one of them came upon texts of earlier scholars which 
had been preserved by descendants, finding them “ soaked with the mois- 
ture of the hands that had handled them,” and discovering that about 
them much had been erroneously written, then they were “ wildly happy.” 
It was as if they held grasped in their hands a priceless jewel. “It did 
not matter who owned it, they would cherish it, letting months and even 
years slip by before giving it up.” From a preface for Pao’s ts“wng-shu 
by Chu Wén-tsao, 1735-1806, Ting Shén quoted a list of seven intimate 
library owners who were friends with Pao. The first five on the list 
(Wang Jih-kuei being omitted) with Pao were members of the group 
also named by Chu Wén-tsao that was chosen for consideration in this 
article. 

Of this group Pao was the ranking specialist for discriminating be- 
tween editions. When he read books, “ with each passing of his eye from 
column to column, he was able to record the erroneous characters, citing 

27 No. 1/5/12b-13a; No. II/5/36b-37a; No. XII/I/IV, Dec. 1926/650; cf. Shih- 


li-chii ts‘ang-shu t‘i-po chi, ch. 3/28b. For Yi Li, see No. 1/5/33b-34b; No. 
II/5/40a-41a. 
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their location in chapter (chiian) and on page. Should some one holding 
a book in his hands arrive to ask for information, it was unnecessary for 
him to turn over the leaves and examine the book. Taking one look at 
the pan-k‘ou #01,?* the outer edge of the book showing the running 
title, subject headings, pagination, etcetera, he would immediately say: 
“This is from a certain man’s blocks, in its chiian are carved so many 
erroneous characters.” Time after time, and he never made a mistake. 

In the years at the end of the Ch‘ien-lung period (A. D. 1736-1795) 
and the beginning of the Chia-ch‘ing (A. D. 1796-1820), from near and 
far, visitors having old manuscripts or rare printed volumes en route to 
sell them in the provincial capital made it a custom first to call at his 
gate. Or, at times, if for some owners the journey was too long, they 
sent their books by postillion to his library. 

When owners of large private libraries were requested to forward books 
to Peking, Pao T‘ing-po (1728-1814) was just in the prime of his life. 
Yet, after selecting the items from his library, he ordered his elder son, 
Pao Shih-kung f-+4*, to make the presentations in the son’s name 
through the authorities of Jén-ho Hsien, the native district of Pao T“ing- 
po’s mother. Because of this situation there has been an indiscriminate 
use in later unofficial Chinese texts of the names of father and son both 
as donors of books to the Ssi-k‘u commission and as recipients of awards 
from the Throne. 

In a discussion of book-collectors of the Ch‘ing dynasty up to his con- 
temporary period, the scholar Hung Liang-chi ** BtFE TH, 1746-1809, of 
An-hui Province, who was only eighteen years junior to Pao T“ing-po, 
arbitrarily classified them under five categories. For notable examples 
mentioned under two of the five categories, he included the names of Wu 
Ch‘uo and Pao T“ing-po in those numbered three and four respectively. 
While the categories overlap, the qualities by which he characterised them 
may be applied to many, if not all the members of the Greater Hang-chou 
group; and very interestingly to the two members whose names he cited. 
Wu-Ch‘uo did not collect books merely to hoard them (category number 
three) ; he was something of a research student (category number one) ; 
he worked with Chao Yii as a textual critic (category number two) ; he 

38 Pan-k‘ou is the space left in the center of the block between the texts of the 
double page, down which the fold is made for the page in a Chinese stitched 
volume (ts‘é, pén), and in which may be found the running title, sub-heads, 
chapter (chiian) series, pagination, and often other bibliographical data. 


*° Pei-chiang shih-hua ALYT fan» 4 + 2 chiian, BE 1854; Bee HE ae, preface 


1853, 6th chi, 6, ch. 3/1; cf. Taam, pp. 48-53, 106. 
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knew the possession of a rare edition to be a supreme good fortune (cate- 
gory number four) ; but he was fortunate enough not to have to dispose 
of his holding (category number five). 

In the case of Pao, it is likewise true that he also has a place in all 
but the one of the five classifications. While he was a real book lover, a 
bibliophile to whom a rare edition was an object worthy of adoration 
(category number four), he too was something of a research worker (cate- 
gory number one) ; he was so especially interested in securing good texts 
and rare editions (category number two) that he devoted the latter half 
of his life-period to printing and reprinting inaccessible texts in his 
ts‘ung-shu. Of him even it may be said that he “ hoarded ” his works 
(category number three). Like Wu Ch‘uo, fortunately he also was not 
compelled to sell any one of his beloved possessions (category number 
five), even though at times he was heavily in debt. 

Prior to the period of the activities of the seven bibliophiles of the 
Hang-chou group, the two “ elder brothers ” Wu Ch‘uo, 1676-1733, and 
Chao Yii, 1689-1747, had been carrying on their inter-library activities. 
Wang Jih-kuei became a younger associate of these two, and although 
there are no dates at all for him, he seems to belong within the period 
circa A.D. 1700-1770. His name in the list of inter-library associates 
of Wang Hsien, A. D. 1721-1770, included in his biography places him 
in the group. Being of the same surname, and by birth of the same hsien, 
as that of Wang Hsien may mean that they were relatives. Sun Tsung- 
lien, chii-jén A. D. 1744 (Wang Hsien, chin-shih A. D. 1745) was nearer 
the same age of Wang Hsien, 1721-1770, than the three associates of 
earlier years. Sun’s period was approximately A. D. 1715-1760. Of 
Wang Ch‘i-shu, there is known to be the series of years A. D. 1772-1787 
when he became famous throughout the empire for being one of four 
donors to have had more than five hundred books from his library accepted 
by the Ssii-k‘u commission, and to have received special imperial honors. 
His life-span apparently belongs within the period A. D. 1725 or earlier 
to A.D. 1800. For Pao, 1728-1814, exact dates of birth and death are 
known. 

Thus it seems that the activities of the libraries in the group as a whole 
were probably at their height in the period approximately A. D. 1745- 
1790. Wu Ch‘uo’s (died 1733) place had then first been taken by his 
eldest son, Wu Ch‘éng (died 1772/4), and later by his second son, Wu 
Yii-ch‘th. Chao Yii, 1689-1747, was succeeded either by his younger 
brother, Hsin (born 1701), or his own eldest son, I-ch‘ing, or by both, 
until the dispersion of the books of the Hsiao-shan T‘ang just prior to 
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the opening of the Ssii-k‘u commission, circa 1772-1773. Sun Tsung-lien 
died prior to A. D. 1774, and his place in the group was taken by his son, 
Yang-ts‘éng. Of the fate of the library of Wang Jih-kuei (probably with- 
in A. D. 1700-1770) no date for its dispersion has been found at this 
writing. 

In these years Wang Hsien, 1721-1770, also died, but his two sons in 
succession would become host to the group in his library. It is known 
that the Chén-cht Tang was one of the few great local private libraries 
of the eighteenth century to continue on through four generations. Wang 
Ch‘i-shu’s library was placed on sale (A. D. 1808) at the turn of the 
century. Pao T‘ing-po himself lived past the period of the inter-library 
activities with the chosen select group. He carried on, however, with 
other intimate bibliophiles up to the time of his death. How long his 
library was kept intact after his death has not been revealed in the texts 
examined. His elder son and three grandsons are said to have shared in 
the local literary activities of their generations. Pao could not have 
joined in the group activities until circa A.D. 1750 when he turned 
definitely to the collection of books. Wang Ch‘i-shu apparently came 
even later than Pao into informal resident membership, reduced by circa 
A. D. 1772 to six, and probably, five, from seven private libraries. 

Of the nine private donors to the Ssii-‘u commission whose presenta- 
tions were accepted to the number of one hundred and upwards, five 
(Pao and Wang Ch‘i-shu, Wu, Sun, and Wang Hsien) family libraries 
were of those left in this intimate inter-library loan group in Greater 
Hang-chou. From Wu’s library three hundred and five books were 
accepted, and from Sun’s library two hundred and thirty-one. Two 
hundred and nineteen items were admitted from the Wang Hsien family 
library,*° and two of them received especial imperial mention, being 


8°No. VIII/441/24b; No. V/146/4b, 27b. 

YEY TF was the eldest son, No. IV/p. 44b. 

YEBR Wang Lu, 1746-1813, was the second son, No. IV/p. 43b; and the 
library passed to his son Wang Hsien ¥£ jf, No. IV/p. 43a. He prepared a 
catalogue for the collection then numbering 65,000 chiian; chii-jén A.D. 1794. 

{Ei FR Wang Yiian-sun, No. IV/p. 45b, was the son of 77 jy: he continued 
the work on the cataloguing, carried on printing activities, see No. V/146/28; 
chii-jén A.D. 1816; FRR PRMEALHR. dated A.D. 1820. 

Ting Shén gave the date for the dispersion of the library by cycle years Bera ’ 
which would be A.D. 1820 if within the chia-ch‘ing-tao-kuang period, four or 
five years after Wang Yiian-sun received his chii-jén. In view of the statement 
of the existence of the library Ff BY--4—, the date by cycle may mean A.D. 
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credited to Wang Ju-su as donor in the Imperial Catalogue. Of the four 
of the nine donors leading in number those of the whole empire, two 
(Pao and Wang Ch‘i-shu) family libraries of the group had presentations 
accepted to the numbers 626 and 524 respectively. Awards of the P*et- 
wén yiin-fu were made to the former three, while for the glorification of 
the libraries in the eyes of the local literati, bestowals of the T“u-shu 
chi-ch‘éng were the good fortune of the latter two. What excitement 
these arrivals must have created in the local community ! 

Of only two of this group of seven private libraries is it known at this 
writing that owners undertook neither printing nor reprinting. This im- 
portant phase of library activity was quite generally assumed in the larger 
private libraries of both the late Ming and the Ch‘ing periods. Wu Ch‘uo 
and Wang Ch‘i-shu, however, are *! said to have “carved no blocks ” in 
their libraries. They must have supervised the publication of their own 
compositions and compilations in shops of the local neighborhood. The 
texts used in this study failed to make a point of giving information on 
this phase of library activity. Others of the group also may not have 
“carved blocks ” in their libraries. The rather detailed account of the 
printing done by Pao T‘ing-po is probably due in part to the recognition 
of his achievements by the emperors Ch‘ien-lung and Chia-ch‘ing. When 
the Hang-chou reprint of the Wu-ying-tien chii-chén-pan ts‘ung-shu TAS 
BRLZRES was carved, A. D. 1795-1796, it was financed by the gentry 


of Chekiang Province, and the name of Pao’s elder son, Pao Shih-kung,*? 
was at the head of the list of patrons. 

No statement has been yet located through which to determine whether 
or not Wang Jih-kuei published his writings or any collected works. One 
of the books from the library of Sun Tsung-lien included in the Ssii-k‘u 
ch‘iian-shu was the work HBR *** by his ancestor, Sun Kung HR, 
of the late Ming period. The compilation in manuscript was secured for 


1880-81, four or five years earlier than the date (A.D. 1885) of Ting’s preface 
to his compilation. 

The two books: (1) PRR, BRE FEI, Shu-yiian ch‘ing-hua, by Ch‘én Sst of 
the thirteenth century (No. VII/112/39b, see also Chinese Calligraphy, Chicago, 
1935, by Lucy Driscot and Kenji Topa, reviewed by Swann, JAOS 55. 473-476). 
(2) SRF, AYA BA. Chiii-wei chiu-wén, by Cuu Pien, of the twelfth century 
(No. VII/121/la), work completed A.D. 1134. Chu Pien was an uncle of the 
renowned Chu Hsi, 1130-1200. 

*1 No. XII/I, IV, Dec. 1926/650; same, II, I, Dec. 1927/94. 

82 An unprinted essay by Yen Wén-yu, entitled Sst-k‘u ch‘iian-shu, “The Four 
Treasuries Library,” etcetera, June, 1932, M.A. Thesis, Columbia University 
Library, p. 60. He fails to give a direct reference to a source for this statement. 

828 No. VII/113/20. 
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the Hsiao-shan T‘ang, but in A. D. 1740 the Chao family let the Sun 
family have the copy. The two families were so intimately connected that 
Chao Hsin’s wife was from the Sun family. When they secured the 
manuscript two Sun brothers “carved blocks” for it, and put it into 
general circulation. In the name of Chao’s library in A. D. 1794, forty 
years after his eldest son’s completion of the study on the “ Water 
Classic,” it was published where the preface had been dated and signed, 
whether or not blocks had been carved in the Hsiao-shan T‘ang prior to 
the dispersion of its books circa A. D. 1772. Printing was a great activity 
in the Chén-chi T“ang, especially by the heirs of the founder. 

Although one member of the group, Wang Ch‘i-shu, established his 
dwelling in Hang-chou when advanced in years of manhood, the other 
six were probably all born in that part of the metropolitan area which 
was enclosed within or near to the outer great wall of the city. While 
Pao T‘ing-po’s grandfather had settled in T‘ung-hsiang Hsien in the 
neighboring prefecture, his father established a home in Hang-chou, 
marrying after the loss of his first wife, a native of Jén-ho Hsien, whose 
son was T‘ing-po. Apparently he spent much of his early boyhood with 
his grandfather who at death was taken back for burial in his native 
district in An-hui. Pao then lived with his parents in Hang-chou until 
their death in rapid succession when he too was advanced in years of 
manhood. He buried them not far from Ch‘ing-chén in T‘ung-hsiang 
Hsien ( iH & #2% ), and soon afterwards himself moved to the location, 
if not the actual home site, of his grandfather. Apparently he left his 
home and library in Hang-chou in charge of his son. His dwelling in 
T‘ung-hsiang Ha #094: FFF was under the jurisdiction of the market 
town 77S, celebrated as the place where the learned crown prince of the 
Liang dynasty, WAR AAAF MABE (A.D. 501-531) had the schooling that 
fitted him for the inauguration of that great class of Chinese literature 
the “ general collection” ##4#, in his now extant Wén Hsiian 3038, circa 
A. D. 530. 

The other five members of the group as natives of the provincial capital 
were reared most likely in that part of the metropolitan area which was 
enclosed within or near to the outer great wall of the city. Three of the 
five belonged within the old district of Jén-ho, first set up as an inde- 
pendent administrative unit in the Wu-tai period, A. D. 907-923. Ad- 
joining this district, and at times in history incorporating it, there was 
the ancient Ch‘ien-t‘ang Hsien, originally established as a district (hsien) 
by the Ch‘in dynasty, 246-207 B.C. To this latter district belonged the 
other two members of the five native born of the group. 
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From the maps ** in the local gazetteer of the prefecture of Hang-chou, 
it is clear that the three major administrative units (Hang-chou’s pre- 
fectural city, Jén-ho’s district city, and Ch‘ien-t‘ang’s district city) of the 
metropolitan area of the provincial capital were surrounded by a common 
great city wall. Outlying territory under the respective administrative 
control of each was located partly within but mostly outside the wall. 
The administrative centers may in each case, however, have been enclosed 
by secondary walls of less magnitude than the outer great wall, but if so, 
the maps consulted do not make this clear. 

While the biographical texts of this study do give some geographical 
data, there is enough information for definite location by exact street 
addresses of only six of the seven libraries.** Wang Hsien, who may be 
thought of as the convener of the inter-library group, lived east of the 
city, the site of the palace property of the southern Sung period, within 
his native Ch‘ien-t‘ang. Wu Ch‘uo’s address was at the entrance of the 
“ Nine-turned Lane ” JL#}40, said in the texts to be under the juris- 
diction of Hang-chou. His library was near enough to Wang Hsien’s 
dwelling for the one to be seen from the other, and by birth he too 
belonged to the district of Ch‘ien-t‘ang. With the administrative units 
of Greater Hang-chou so intricately connected, even though his home 
was “under the jurisdiction ” of the prefectural city, it was “ across the 
way,” #841, from a dwelling in his native locality of Ch‘ien-t‘ang. 

For the three Jén-ho men, there are street addresses for two in the 
texts examined, but in the case of one it is clear that the library was not 
located within his native district, but in the neighboring Ch‘ien-t‘ang. 
Wang Jih-kuei lived in the lane called the “ Well of Right Principle ” 
¥¢ Ff 4, conveniently near to the libraries of Wang Hsien and Wu Ch‘uo. 
The Chao family dwelt in that part of Jén-ho’s hsien city called P‘ing-an 
Fang R#55. It was in the southern section of the Asien at Chu-lin 
Tien ?#KJH, and wholly or partly on the ancient thoroughfare formerly 
called Ch‘iung-hua Chieh $84£#. Chao I-ch‘ing used this address when 


88 No. V/ts‘é no. 5 (1 chiian). 

84 While the term ch‘éng-tung, “east of the city,” may possibly be interpreted 
here literally, and the city be his native Ch‘ien-t‘ang, it is much more likely to 
be either an historical allusion to the locality in which he lived as being in 
general that of the site of the imperial palace of the southern Sung period, or a 
term then in use to indicate the community built at that time on the actual land 
reserved for imperial purpose by the Sung palace authorities, see No. V/5/3a, 
HRAB; and 29/1b, FF PRARSEHR. In this locality lived Li &, 1692-1752, in the 
treatment of whose Tung-ch‘éng tsa-chi (author’s preface dated A.D. 1728) the 


Ssii-k‘u commentators (No. VII/10/53a) wrote: #LeR RHE BSS RAR 
th, HH RIK. 
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he signed his preface * in A. D. 1754 to his “ Water Classic.” Of Sun 
Tsung-lien who also belonged to Jén-ho, it is said that he returned to 
his native hamlet, which lies nearer to the native Ch‘ien-t‘ang men’s 
homes than does Hsiao-shan T‘ang of the Chao family. 

Of the two An-hui men in the group, Wang Ch‘i-shu lived in a section 
called Hsiao-fén Ch‘ang 6}, which was in the Ch‘ien-t‘ang hsien, 
and not far from the other libraries of the group. At times Pao lived in 
the city, and since he ordered his son to send his presentations to the 
Ssii-k‘u commission through Jén-ho, his mother’s native hsien, his library 
may have been in that district. After he moved out of Hang-chou to 
dwell in Ch‘ing-chén he was himself perhaps as much as a day’s journey 
away from the library activities of the group. His address there, if that 
of his grandfather, was on “ Aspen Tree Creek ” 77 30-2 BEE. 

It has thus been possible with data available at this writing to establish 
the fact that six of these seven great private libraries were located within 
the limited space defined as the south-western portion of the walled-in 
section of the metropolitan area of the old historic city of Hang-chou, 
provincial capital of the province of Chekiang. It can be said that this 
intimate inter-library loan group dwelt within Greater Hang-chou. ‘They 
were accessible one to the other; and they were for all practical purposes 
a library association. The situation sets a reader’s imagination at work, 
placing these bibliophiles in their libraries, with their books, and their 
gardens, and their friendships. The background to this setting is the 
Greater Hang-chou of the Ch‘ien-lung period, with its lakes, and hills, 
and bamboo groves. 

Upon the occasion of the deeth of Chao Yii, his associate and the 
instructor of his eldest son, the erudite scholar, Ch‘iian Tsu-wang, 1705- 
1755, in a eulogy of him wrote ** the couplet: ASH. ARAFS: 
“Those who have sons, do not die; Those who compose literature, do 
not decay.” Whether or not these seven bibliophiles gained immortality 
is a question outside the scope of a historical discussion. In and through 
their libraries, however, they have made an everlasting contribution to 
the library movement of the Orient, and they and their descendants of 
the spirit, if not of the flesh, stand ready to allow the western world a 
share in the riches of the past hidden, at least in part, in the books of 
China. 


®5 No. V/5/22b-23a: P‘ing-an Fang one of the eight named. No. VI/12/1b; 
Ch‘un-ts‘ao-yiian hsiao-chi la, 9b, 18b. 

°° No. VIII/434/9b. The citation may have been phrased originally by Ch‘iian 
Tsu-wang, but it epitomises a line of thinking in the Chinese Way of Life, see 
Pan Chao (pp. 126, notes 48-49; 128, note 68) by the author of this article. 
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Victor SEGALEN, Gilbert DE Voisins, et Jean Lartiaus, Mission Arché- 
ologique en Chine (1914): L’art funéraire a Vépoque des Han, 
pp. 304, Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1935. Atlas, tome 1, La sculpture 
et les monuments funéraires (Provinces du Chansi et du Sseu- 
tch‘ouan), planches I 4 LXVIII, Paris, 1923). Atlas, tome 2, 
Monuments funéraires (Région de Nankin), Monuments bouddhiques 
(Province du Sseu-tch‘ouan), planches LXIX 4 CXLIV, Paris, 1924. 


It was only last year that was put on sale the explanatory text to 
the two beautiful albums in folio which were published in 1923 and 1924. 
This archaeological expedition to Shensi and Ssii-ch‘uan provinces was 
planned in 1913 and was strongly backed by the renowned sinologist 
Edouard Chavannes who died in 1918. On February 1, 1914, the three 
French archaeologists started from Peking on their trip to Ssii-ch‘uan 
by way of Shensi, and at the outbreak of the European war their program 
of work was almost completed. All three then returned to France and 
were mobilized. In 1916 Segalen and Lartigue had the opportunity to 
compile an outline of their expedition which was published in the Journal 
Asiatique 5, No. 3, 467-486 (May-June 1915) ; 6 No. 2, 281-310 (Sep- 
tember-October 1915); 7, No. 3, 369-424 (May-June 1916). In 1919 
Segalen died and Lartigue received all his friend’s notes for the prepara- 
tion of the publication. 

The recently published volume, which he has been writing for many 
years, is an excellent work; it provides detailed explanations for the 
beautiful illustrations of the two albums. There are few people familiar 
with the archaeological monuments of the very remote province cf Ssii- 
ch‘uan and the pictures will give them a good idea of the powerful style 
of the Han sculptures which still can be found in the western part of 
China. The two albums with their exquisite reproductions are a valuable 
contribution to the history of Chinese sculpture, which, except for Budd- 
hist statuary, is not very rich in ancient monuments. 

The manuscript of the explanatory volume was revised by Professor 
Pelliot who has added some valuable notes. In his introductory 
chapter M. Lartigue describes how the expedition was prepared. All 
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archaeological information was gathered first from the Chin Shih Yiian 
4 Ai # (published in 1848) as well as from the Ssii-ch‘uan local history, 
Ssii-ch‘uan Tung-chih V9 )\\38%8, but even with the indications given in 
the local history, it was difficult to locate a monument because this in- 
formation is vague, and very often the scholar describing the monument 
never saw it; he is merely taking his information from another book. 
The expedition’s contribution to Chinese archaeology was as follows: 
there was found a fragment of a statue of the first Han dynasty, to be 
dated 117 B.C.; in Ssii-chuan many examples of sculptural decoration 
in haut relief and in ronde bosse, as well as cliff tombs with coffins 
decorated with sculpture, were discovered. 

The first part of the volume describes in detail with maps the various 
imperial tombs of the first Han period in the Wei 1 valley. The 
author describes the tomb of Ch‘in Shih Huang-ti. A chapter is de- 
voted to the well known statue of the horse trampling a “ barbarian” 
found at the foot of the tomb of Huo Ch‘i-ping #48. M. Segalen’s 
first report on this much discussed sculpture was published in JA, 
5, No. 3, 467-486 (May-June 1915). Lartigue quotes the Shen-si T*ung- 
chih WRIGHGRE and also reproduces from it the picture (p. 41) of this 
tomb. If we compare this picture with the actual arrangement of the 
tomb, we obtain material proof of the inaccuracy of some reports in the 
local gazetteers. It is very probable that the compiler of the Shen-si 
T‘ung-chih never went to the place itself. 

The second part treats the monuments of the second Han dynasty 
preserved in Ssii-ch‘uan. The author begins with a detailed description 
of the decorated pillars which are so important for their architectural 
and sculptural motives and when these are mentioned in the Ssi- 
ch‘uan T*ung-chih he gives the exact quotation. In his iconographical 
description he points out, for instance, that the red bird KES, the symbol 
of the south, must be distinguished from the phenix which is a bird 
of good omen. He remarks that, as a rule, when a monument had 
no inscription the Chinese archaeologist, being an epigraphist, paid no 
attention to it. 

In the following chapter on statues Lartigue notes that many statues 
of animals and human beings which had been placed near the tumuli 
have disappeared and that the Chinese archaeologists paid practically no 
attention to them because they had no inscriptions. For the most 
part, there are only fragments of statues very often in bad condition. 

Only two whole steles of the Han dynasty were found in Ssi-ch‘uan, 
the third was a fragment. 
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The last two chapters of this section are devoted to the cliff tombs, 
the sepulchral vaults in brick-work, and the coffins. Lartigue quotes the 
article of Th. Torrancr, “ Burial customs in Sze-chuan,” JNChRAS 
1910, where it has been demonstrated that the cliff-tombs were Chinese 
sepulchres and not habitations of Man-tzii as previously assumed. Lar- 
tigue’s plans and descriptions are very precise and furnish some in- 
teresting details concerning the interior decoration of these tombs. The 
authors also found many small, clay, funerary statuettes of the Han 
dynasty ; proof that these sepulchral vaults belong to the same period. 

The last section treats the Chinese sepulchres of the Han dynasty, 
describing the surroundings of the tomb, the tumulus, the hypogeum, 
the iconography, the inscriptions, the ideas concerning burial, the archi- 
tecture, and the sculpture. It is a very interesting section for all 
students of the religious system of China. The author does not repeat 
what has already been said by de Groot and Berthold Laufer in 
their important publications. He tries to indicate the material elements 
found in the different localities. In one of his notes (page 179) he 
remarks that de Groot speaks of the tombs in detail, but does not men- 
tion the pillars. Although in the text which de Groot quoted the word 
ch‘iieh #4 is mentioned several times, he did not realize what object was 
designated by this term. Interesting remarks are found on page 185 
concerning the orientation of the sepulchre and the construction of the 
tumulus. Treating the problems of iconography Lartigue divides the 
motives into realistic, historical and legendary, mythological, symbolic, 
and purely decorative. The volume ends with four appendices: one on 
the inscriptions of the Féng #% family; another on the stele describing 
the repairs to the Shén Y pillars; the third contains translations of the 
texts concerning the steles of Kao I f@RA and Fan Min 3X, and the 
last gives the exact itinerary of the expedition. 

This volume of 304 pages is a valuable contribution to Chinese archae- 
ology. It has the merit of being based on what was seen in China 
itself and what was found about the monuments in Chinese texts and 
western sinological works. If the number of such solid works dealing 
with other regions of China increases, we shall understand Chinese 
civilization much better. 

S. E. 
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Showa Jinen no Kokushi Gakkai WATFOR RBH (The Aca- 
demic World of Japanese History during 1935). Compiled by 
the Yoyogikai {{{€### and published by the Tsukuba kenkyi bu 
FL ER , Toky6, 1936; annual edition vol. 7, 83 + 53 pages. 


In 1929 the Tsukuba Kenkyikai began the publication of a valuable 
bibliography of books and articles on Japanese history." Volume seven, 
listing the publications of 1935, has just appeared. It is divided into 
two parts: the first gives lists: (A) of articles in different periodicals, 
(B) of articles in different collections or anthologies, and (C) of books. 
The whole material is divided into sixteen groups: 1, general history; 
2, imperial court and national dieties; 3, political history; 4, social 
history; 5, jurisprudence; 6, economics; 7%, religion and philosophy; 
8, science and education; 9, literature; 10, fine arts; 11, historical 
geography and local histories; 12, foreign relations; 13, biographies; 
14, historical documents; 15, archaeology; 16, ethnology. At the end 
of this part is an index of authors names for the whole volume. 

The second part (53 pages) consists of short critical articles by scholars 
who are members of the Yoyogikai on the sixteen fields just listed, 
archaeology alone being excepted. The compiler of the first article, on 
general history, points out the important publications of different authors 
in the series called: Iwanami Koza Nihon Rekishi 27 0tae BH ARES 
which is now completed after being in process of publication for three 
years. Each volume of the work contains several articles by outstanding 
Japanese scholars on different problems in Japanese history. This series 
is published by the well-known Iwanami Publishing House in Tokyé. 
The word kéza, which means a chair, is a translation of the German word 
Lehrstuhl and is now commonly used in Japan for a series of pamphlets 
grouped in volumes. Each pamphlet is devoted to a single problem of 
history. The same publishing house is editing the Iwanami Koza Toyé 
shicho Aer Vk ites AH ZERMA (Currents of Eastern Thought) which in- 
cludes many valuable articles on China, Indochina, India and Japan 
written by such outstanding Japanese scholars as Hamapa Kosaku 
ASHE, Hanepa Toru 7AM and others. The Research Society 
for Education in History (Rekishi Kydiku Kenkyikai see Ot #® ) 
has published a series of volumes under the title of Rekishi Kydiku Koza 
FE 204 weVZ (Lectures on Education in History). Each volume 
corresponds to a historical period: ancient period, Asuka and Nara, 


1T reviewed the first volume in the RAA 7. 54 and the fourth volume in RAA 
8. 196. 
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Heian, Kamakura, Yoshino, Muromachi, Azuchi-Momoyama, Edo, Meiji 
Restoration and modern times. Specialists have been chosen to write 
on the different subjects for each of these periods, each period being 
treated under the general direction of an editor-in-chief: e. g., the chap- 
ters on fine arts were written by Shioda Rydhei &¥ FA R2P and Morimoto 
Harukichi #AIAW, the chapters on foreign relations by Akiyama 
Kenzo #kilist#&, etc. The Japanese reviewer points out that, as one 
may expect in such team-work, the articles are not all of the same aca- 
demic value. 

Also to be mentioned are such publications as: Gendai Rekishigaku 
Shichd Siti hese BBW (Currents of Thought in Modern Historio- 
graphy) by Onur Noburu ARH, Shina Shigaku Hattenshi PB 
32 (History of the Development of Chinese Historiography) by 
Nakayama Kyishird WAR ; Kokogaku BH! (Archeology) by 
Morrmoro Rokuji SRA, and Shinashi X38 (History of China) 
by Suipa Fudomaro #48 which are also good reference books 
for those who are interested in Japanese history. The Heibonsha 7P/Liit 
Publishing House completed in its World History Series (Sekai Rekishi 
Taikei THHEI-ESH AAR) a History of Japan (Nihonshi H 4) in three 
volumes (1600 pages), which were written by a team of younger scholars 
under the editorship of five well-known historians. The Shinkdsha 
#IHEMt Publishing House has published in its Sekai Bunkashi Taikei 
TEARZCILHAK (History of World Civilization) two volumes; Min no 
Kobo to Seiryoku-tisen AADRUC 2 GAH (Rise and Fall of the 
Ming and the Eastward Expansion of the Western Powers), and the 
Sdgen no Ryitati RICO MRF (The Rise and Changing from the Sung 
Dynasty to the Mongol Dynasty). In these two works on Chinese his- 
tory a small part is devoted to the Sino-Japanese relations of the periods 
in question. The voluminous Modern National History of Japan 
(Kinsei Nihon Kokumin Shi Zt ft 4] R3e) under the editorship 
of Toxuromi Iichird #4 #$— BB continues to appear. The publication 
of the Corrected and Augmented Edition of Japanese Historical Docu- 
ments (Shinchd Zoho Kokushi Taikei Ptal AHAB wAA) as well as 
of Documents concerning Temples and Shrines (Daijdinjisha zatsu jiki 
AFeGEF HAE F) continues. 

The next article is devoted to the history of the Imperial Court and 
National Deities, “ Kyitei oyobi Jingi” ApH. Among several 
important works mentioned by the Japanese reviewer we notice the 
article of Sons Kenzo #48#F= on “The Essence of the Belief in 
Shintd Shrines in its Historical Development,” Shijé yori mitaru Jinja 
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Shinké no Honshitsu 3% Ed > Biz SpPRLAMO AB which was pub- 
lished in the periodical Jinja-kyokai Zasshi WPLHs @ Rese, vol. 34, No. 
10. In the ninth fascicule of the same volume of this same periodical 
was published an important article by Umepa Yoshihiko #¥H#Z on 
the Shintd gods and Buddhist music, “Jingi to Higaku” mpm t HH 
We know that very soon after its introduction Buddhism amalgamated 
with the Japanese national dieties and that Buddhist music was used 
during Shinté ceremonies. Y. Umeda shows how the use of Buddhist 
music penetrated gradually into the Shinto religious service. He utilizes 
many important historical sources from the Muromachi and Edo periods 
presenting new materials on the poetry which was sung in the shrines, 

Among other articles the Japanese reviewer mentions one by Hasut- 
gucHI Choichi ##O42— about a protective deity, “Saenokami no 
Kenkyi” i} DBF%, which appeared in the Kokugakwin Zasshi 
Bewta# , Vol. 41, No. 7. The author shows how the belief in this diety, 
which protected Kyéto from evils, was modified by the ideas which pene- 
trated Japan along with Chinese civilization and how this diety was 
confused with the diety which protects the roads, Désdjin 3H HJ, as well 
as with the deity of epidemics, Ekishin #2). 

The reviewer of the section on the political history of Japan begins 
by saying that although the number of books and articles published in 
various periodicals is large there are no outstanding contributions. 
Reading through the six pages of articles, however, we find that some of 
the publications are worthy of mention. INoBpE Shigeo FFEFATEHE has 
published a volume on the history of the period preceding the Restora- 
tion of 1868, Ishin Zenshi no Kenkya ERR S2 OFX, in which he 
deals with the policy of the last Shdguns who insisted upon keeping 
Japan closed; the foreign relations; the aggressive attitude of the Rus- 
sian government; the changes in popular opinion; the visit of Rezanoff 
to Nagasaki; the arrest of Captain Golovin; the visits of Commander 
Perry to Uraga and of Count Putiatin to Nagasaki; finally, how the 
shégun government was forced to enter into relations with foreign powers 
and decided to open the country. In volume 16 of the Iwanami Kéza 
Nihon Rekishi, Kurrra Mototsugu 38(47CX has published a work on 
the politics of the Edo government, “ Edo Bakufu Seiji” LAS BIG 
in which he gives a good picture of the whole period, explaining the 
political and economic situation of the shdgun government, its policy, 
and its difficulties in rural economics. In the same volume is published 
the work of Sakamoto Tard HAAR on the Taika reform, “Taika 
kaishin” A4CUCHM, which occurred in 645 A.D. when the Nara im- 
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perial government, under the influence of Chinese political ideas, tried 
to modify the political and social structure of Japan by putting com- 
plete control over the land into the hands of the State, and finally pro- 
mulgated the wall-known code Tathéritsuryé AA? . This publication 
gives a good general account of this important reform. In the same 
series, volume 18, is published the work of Oatno Nakasaburd 3kEF(# 
=BB on the politics of the Nara period and their relation to Buddhism, 
“ Narajidai no Seiji to Bukkyo” AS RAAK OBA L HRA. The author 
explains clearly how about the middle of the seventh century A. D. 
Buddhism was involved in politics and how later the Buddhist priests 
became at the same time influential statesmen organizing at Nara a 
religious state. In the same volume is published a work on the Imperial 
Restoration, “ Meiji Ishin” PA}RREST, by Hant Gors MCA. 

It would be too long to mention the articles published in periodicals. 
All of them are indicated in the bibliography. 

In the three pages given to a review of the publications on social 
problems the following books are to be mentioned: History of the Rural 
Movements in Modern Japan (Kinsei Nihon Némin Undé Shi tt 
AB Ri Bpsk) by Kimura Yasuji AMF and the History of the 
Japanese Farmers (Nihon Nomin Shi HABRH#) by Tamacawa 
Haruzd J)IW#=. The latter publication of 500 pages is divided into 
three parts: the first deals with the ancient period when the land was 
controlled by the central government, the second is devoted to the period 
of manors shéen HEB, and the last describes the administration of the 
land by the feudal lords. The author ends his work with pre-Meiji 
Japan. 

Nakamura Naokatsu "PAA has published as volume 16 in the 
series Iwanami Kéza Nihon Rekishi a work on the life of the common 
people during the Muromachi period (1394-1572), Muromachi-jidai no 
Shomin Seikatsu BRED He RAE. The author describes the eco- 
nomic situation of the people during this century when Japan was 
passing from its rice payment system to a money economy; he describes 
also the spiritual life of the common people, giving examples of the 
different popular beliefs. The reviewer mentions also several other 
publications dealing with the farmer riots in different regions? and 
terminates his report with a review of the most important articles which 
have appeared in different periodicals. 

The next review is devoted to publications on the history of legislation 
hosei Pell. The most important volume is the History of Feudalism in 


* Cf. J. Ranper, Record of the Kurume Uprising, AO 14. 81-108. 
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Japan (Nihon Hokenseido Seiritsushi AAS HIE RILse) by Maxr 
Kenji ###@— (537 pages). In this important work the author deals 
not only with the general problems of Japanese feudalism especially for 
the Kamakura period (1186-1336), but devotes several chapters to special 
topics such as “ constables” shugo “Fié and “stewarts” jité HHBR, and 
to the different forms of land tenure. The same author has published 
an introduction to the history of legislation in Japan, Nihon Hoseishi 
Gairon Ave illse Pi (438 pages). The volume gives a good general 
idea of the different legal institutions and clearly presents the legal con- 
ceptions of each period. To the same subject is devoted the first volume 
of Hosoxawa Kameichi #0) a th, An Outline of the History of Japanese 
Legislation, Nihon Hoseishi Daimo HAYEK. This work deals 
with the ancient and medieval periods and ends with the legislation of 
the 16th century. The reviewer quotes also the work of KuMaAzaAxkI 
Wataru BRIRFPE Nihon Hoseishi HABE HIE (History of Japanese legis- 
lation), which gives the history of the question as far as the end of the 
Tokugawa military government, but he points out that the author com- 
mitted some errors in his interpretation of primary sources. 

Among the large number of periodical articles the reviewer mentions 
the one by Takayanaci Shinzo f)JR= which was published in the 
second volume of the review Bunka 3C46 under the title “ Sdsdryd no 
Fukukishin to Bukukirei no Shinrui” 3E3¥4*O ARACB t AREA O BUG 
In this article on mourning regulations and the places in the procession 
occupied by the parents and relatives the author shows that the first law 
promulgated during the Yéré period ###% 717-723 A.D. was founded 
on the family system and that the corresponding Tokugawa regulations, 
the Bukukirei (1736 A. D.), were based on the previous Y6ro law. 

In the field of economics the Nihon Keizaishi Kenkyajo H 4#ki#* 
327227 has continued the publication of its series on economic history 
and 5 volumes have already appeared. The last one is written by HonJ6 
Eijirs A HER IGAG on the new policy at the end of the Tokugawa period, 
Bakumatsu no Shinseisaku ¥#7ARD AHWR. In the same series, volume 
6 is published under the title A Study of the History of Economics at 
the End of the Tokugawa Period, Bakumatsu Keizaishi Kenkyi eA ®E 
ise WFZE. It contains eleven articles by different specialists which had 
been published previously in scientific periodicals. Sugano Wataré 
‘ FFAIACRGE has published a very important work on the economic his- 
tory of Osaka Keizaishi Kenkya KBR V. The interest in 
problems of economic history is very great among Japanese historians 
and in the bibliographical section 120 articles are enumerated. 
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Warsusi Tetsurd FX BB has published a new volume on the religious 
history of Japan, Zoku Nihon Seishinshi Kenkya #8 A hii se HT: 
which includes six of his articles published previously in different periodi- 
cals: the spirit of Japan, the transplantation of Buddhist ideas to Japan, 
Japanese art and Buddhist concepts, the forms of oriental art, modern 
Japan and the mercenary spirit, and the Japanese language and philo- 
sophical problems. 

Now that the publication of the great tripitaka, Taishé Taizdky6, is 
completed, a group of scholars, to celebrate Professor Takakusu’s scientific 
contributions to Buddhism, has begun to publish the Tripitaka of the 
Southern tradition, Nanden Daizdkys FATE AIRE, which will contain 
translations of the Pali texts. 

Hanayama Nobukatsu 4E If has published an interesting article 
on the origins of Japanese Buddhism, “ Nihon Bukkyd no Engen” 
HA HAO VR, in the volume entitled Bukkydgaku no Shomondai 
PhD AA (Various Problems in the Study of Buddhism). 
Hanayama points out that Prince Shdtoku in his commentaries on the 
Saddharmapundarika disagreed with the outstanding Chinese authorities 
of his time and had his personal view, insisting that Buddhism as a 
religion must serve the state and the people. 

In the field of education the work of OroraKE Iwazd, G?f#i Nihon 
Kydikushi no Kenkya HABAIHWOD VF (Studies in the History of 
Japanese Education), 570 pages, has to be mentioned. In this volume 
are gathered the different articles which Ototake had published pre- 
viously in periodicals. One chapter of this volume deals with the transi- 
tion period (1872-1875) when the terakoya =#+-#, the old regime 
schools, were being displaced by the new governmental grammar schools, 
shogakko "2%, or sometimes became private grammar schools. 

Harvuyama Sakuju #1 (FH, who died recently and was a well-known 
scholar in the field of education, has published a volume on Education 
during the Edo Period (1600-1868), Edojidai no Kyoiku YL ARE 
D& FH. Two other volumes on Japanese education have been published : 
one by Tasuke Sukeshige HHH Nihon Kyoiku Shichd Gaisetsu 
AHAB BHR, 440 pages, (Outline of Currents in Japanese Educa- 
tion), and Nihon Kyoikushi HAS (History of Japanese Educa- 
on), 571 pages, by the Dai Nihon Gakujutsu Kyokwai AH ASHE 
(The Learned Society of Japan). 

The number of publications in the field of the history of Japanese 
literature was very large and some works are quite important. The well- 
known poet and scholar Sasax1 Nobutsuna 2A {AHI has published a 
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volume of his articles under the title Kokubungaku no Bunkengakuteki 
Kenkya BXBORRBAVWZ (Textual Studies in Japanese Litera- 
ture), 444 pages. The volume is divided into six parts: the first is con- 
secrated to studies on the Manydshi, the next to poets and anthologies, 
the others to studies on poetry, studies on diaries, investigations of legends, 
while the last chapter is called an appendix. 

Hisamatsu Senichi A#S#F—, who had published previously a volume 
on the Manydsha under the title of Manydshii no Shinkenya BRO 
iH %, has published this year a volume, which may be considered the 
continuation of his studies on the same well-known anthology, under the 
name Manyéshii Kosetsu BRBBR. In this work he studies the 
problem of the compilation of the ninth volume of this ancient anthology, 
paying particular attention to the geographical names. 

Takano Tatsuyuki m2Zf%e7Z has published the first volume of a 
History of Literature of the Edo period, Edobungakushi 1LF Bs, 
560 pages. The work will be completed in three volumes. This first 
volume treats the literature of the Kanei period 3£7K 1631-1643 and 
of the Genroku JCI period 1688-1703. 

Nomura Hachiro SFALARB, Kinkojidai Setsuwabungakuron WARE 
RRR IB (Discussion of Legendary Literature of the Ancient 
Period), begins with the mythological stories in the Kojiki, Nihonshoki, 
Fudoki, and Manyédshi. From these the author passes to the ancient 
novels such as Yamato Monogatari, Konjaku Monogatari, and some 
others. His discussion of the literary works and their authors offers 
some new points of view. For example, he insists that the Ujishui- 
monogatari “F %4pia Was , since there are many interpolations, is not 
a work written by one person, and he rejects the date 1216 which was fixed 
by Professor Satd. Further, the author indicates that the Hosshinshi 
% 0S must be a work written before 1215 A. D. 

Among many articles published in different periodicals we have to 
mention the two articles of Yosurpa Kéichi 77 H3#—. One has been 
published in the Bungaku 3C#, Vol. 3, No. 1, Yiisenkutsu to Nihon- 
bungaku 34 £ A A3CH, and the other, in the Kokugo to Koku- 
bungaku Baits £ BU3C#, Vol. 12, No. 7-8, Yiisenkutsuden Honko s#4jl) #8 
444%. Both articles deal with the Chinese work Yu-hsien-k‘u ¥E(l#, 
a Tang novel, which was known in Japan already in the Nara period 
(645-781) and is mentioned in many works of succeeding periods. It 
is an interesting problem in comparative literature; a Chinese legend 
penetrates into Japanese literature and survives under different forms 
until the nineteenth century. 
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The next article is devoted to the fine arts. The reviewer points out 
that the Institute for Research in Fine Arts has received an official 
charter and become an official Institute supported by the government 
and consecrated to research work in the ancient art of Japan. The 
director of the Institute is Professor Y. Yashiro, who lectured two years 
ago at Harvard. In a bibliographical note we need not recall the dif- 
ferent important activities of the Institute and the numerous art 
exhibitions which have been arranged by its staff. It is sufficient to 
mention here the periodical Bijutsu Kenkya S2#GVFFE (Studies in Fine 
Arts)* which is published monthly by the Institute. The volume for 
1935 contains Nos. 37-48. The articles are in Japanese, but there are 
short abstracts and a table of contents in English. This volume also 
contains classified bibliographies of works (both occidental and oriental) 
on East-Asiatic art for the year 1934. 

The reviewer mentions that the previous feudal lord of Owari, Y. 
Tokugawa #8 FER, has given all the treasures of his family to a 
specially established corporation which has built a museum which opened 
in November, 1935. 

The well-known monthly the Kokka [§3# continues to be published 
with short abstracts in English. The volume for 1935 contains Nos. 530- 
541. The periodical Houn ${2£* which is subsidized by Count Higashi 
Fushimi has transferred its publication office to Kyéto. The Ministry 
of Education has published a volume on the fine art objects which are 
classified as national treasures. The title of this book is: Kokuhé 
Ryakusetsu By PY BE. 

Hemi Baiei 3 54##28 has published a very important work on 
Buddhist sculpture, Indo ni okeru Haireibutsu no Keishiki Kenkyit 
FUE IL 4 BARD IER (Study of the Forms of Images for 
Worship in India), which gives many hints for the better understanding 
of Japanese sculpture. 

The reviewer mentions several articles in different Japanese periodi- 
cals, pointing out the important article of Yasnrro Yukio Kft 4, 
Hokkedé Kompon Mandara #3842 4° PE HE, which is published in 
Vol. 4, No. 1 of the Bijutsu Kenkyi. It is a detailed study of the Lotus 
Mandala which is in the Fine Arts Museum of Boston. Mr. Yashiro 
says that it is one of the most important paintings illustrating this art 


* The first volume, which appeared in 1932, was reviewed by me in the RAA 8 
(1934). 126-128. 


“Cf. Jean Bunot, RAA 8. 199. 
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for the Tempyé period. In the same periodical, No. 9, Wakimoto 
Jakurd }}A+ILBB has published a very interesting article on the 
literary and artistic importance of the Haseo scroll, Bungaku oyobi 
Emaki to shite no Haseo-sdshi Kisatsu R#RUG*EL LTORA UE 
€24t2% #. The author begins with a résumé of the story of The Demon 
and Haseo, and indicates that there are some similarities with the well- 
known story of the voyage of Kibi to China, Kibi Nyutd Ekotoba FiA 
wl. He says also that the theme of a demon-made woman becoming 
a stream of water was very common during the Heian period and is 
mentioned in the well-known work Senshisho ###2>. He indicates 
also the places where the illustrations in the scroll do not fit with the 
descriptive text, but he says that the painting is executed in typical 
Yamato-e AFH style, and is a good example of the artistic production 
of that time. At the end of the article on the fine arts the reviewer lists 
publications on architecture and sculpture. 

The eleventh article treats of the publications on historical geography 
and historical monuments. The reviewer mentions the important his- 
torical map of Japan, Nihon Dokushi Chizu H 4at32 Hilal , which was 
compiled by the late Yosuipa Togo Ti AX fh and edited with additions 
by Asia Korehito J fA. Among studies on local histories has to 
be mentioned the first volume of the History of the Aichi prefecture, 
Aichiken Shi BES0¥%32. In the already mentioned series of Jwanuma 
K6za Nihon Rekishi there has appeared an article on Japanese primitive 
civilization, “ Nihon Genshi Bunka” H 4°JR#E3C4{C, and another on the 
archaic remains and their civilization, “ Jédai no Ibutsuiseki to sono 
Bunka” EAC Dia IER E TDI. The reviewer then outlines the 
different excavations done in Japan. At the end the author mentions that 
the Toky6 Imperial University has published the ninth fascicule of the 
archeological collection of the archeological institute of the college of 
literature, Bungakubu Kékogaku Kenkyishitsu Shisha Kékozuhen # 
RS ABH SS GB , and that the Kyoto Imperial University 
has published a supplement to the archeological catalogues of the Univer- 
sity Museum, Kydto Teikokudaigaku Bungakubu Chinretsukan Koéko- 
zuroku Zokuhen SRA BKB RM RAY te FG ll Sh 

An article on the foreign relations of Japan by the well-known scholar 
Kira Teikichi 3H A , Kodaigaikdjo ni okeru Waga Kokka no Taimen- 
mondai BHAA EILRU 4 FRB RO HF i FA , has been published 
in the first two numbers of volume 65 of the Rekishichiri FES HhEB. 
The author treats the most ancient relations of Japan with the Wu state 
321] and with the Sui and Tang courts. Professor Kita sets forth the 
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new opinion that Ye-ma-ta‘i Jk), which is mentioned in the Hou 
Han Shu #@%# means the Yamato court AAI, and is funda- 
mentally different from the Yeh-ma-t‘ai-kuo 9h Rj 18] mentioned in the 
Wei Chih Px, which corresponds to the Yamato Agata IJF4#* men- 
tioned in the Nihongi H 40, the chapter on Jingdkogs PIAL, and 
which is situated in Waifu BeX¥ which is in the northern part of Kikuchi 
district 47#H#6 in Higo JE4% province. He writes also that when the 
Japanese texts mention the Wu country 3& they do not mean the old 
Wu country of the period of the Three Kingdoms, for sometimes even 
during the Sui dynasty or during the Tang the Japanese called China 
the Wu country. The article insists upon the care which the Japanese 
exercised to maintain their national prestige in their relations with China. 

Mort Katsumi #€32C. in the periodical Rekishichiri 66, Nos. 1-2 has 
published an important article on the development of trade between Japan 
and Sung-China, and on the origin of customs duties, Nissdboeki no tenkai 
to kanzeitekiseishitsu no hassei HARM HOD RBA & PBA OD HEA, 
He also has another article in SZ 46, No. 6, on trade between Japan and 
T‘ang-Chinn HE RBOGKR. Axryama Kenzo UWA has pub- 
lished in the Rekishikyoiku HE3B2X7i an article on the origin of the 
peacock in the Far East, Kujaku Denraiko 4L4E(G@2RH. He has also 
published in the Shakatkeizai Shigaku Wk Re BF Vol. 5, Nos. 5-6 
an important article on the maritime trade between the different oriental 
countries before and after the coming of European vessels, Ohakurai- 
kézengo ni okeru Toydshokoku no Kaijobieki PKANARMLRI RII % 
EMBO tL. For this article he utilized the recently dis- 
covered book on the Loochoo islands, Ryikyi Rekidai Hoan StERBAT 
$f. We mention here only the articles which seem to us the most 
important; the bibliographical section lists thirty-one. Among the sepa- 
rate volumes the reviewer mentions the book of SHrnosu Seizaburé 
AW=H, Mutsu Gaiko BERHZE, which deals with the diplomatic 
history of the Sino-Japanese war. Surmmura Izuru #fFtHH has pub- 
lished a collection of his own articles under the title Ensei Soko 3806 
32% and Akiyama Kenzé a volume on the history of the relations of 
China and Japan, Nisshi Kadshé Shiwa HBCU HE. 

The next article treats of biographies and diaries. This year the num- 
ber of biographies and diaries which were published was greater than the 
previous year because many important publishing houses have brought 
out complete works of different writers, thus necessitating the publication 
of their biographies. In the periodicals many articles are consecrated 
to the activities of different Japanese famous in history as well as to 
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some foreigners who played an important part in Japanese civilization. 
Among this latter group we have to mention an article in the periodical 
Shiseki to Kobijutsu 3208 £ F308 , Vol. 15, No. 2 by Awano Shisui 
SR2¢F75%% who writes about the well-known American E. F. Fenollosa 
(1853-1908). He was profoundly interested in Japanese art, was one 
of the promoters of the Japanese National Committee to preserve the 
treasures of Japanese ancient art, and by his lectures and books provoked 
among Americans a real interest and appreciation of Far Eastern Fine 
Arts. The title of Awano’s article is Fepollosa’s Services for Fine Arts, 
“ Fuenorosashi no Bijutsujé no Kiseki” 7 = 7 ®? FKORMBLODR, 
In the Kokugo to Kokubungaku Wass ¢ BU3C#, Vol. 12, No. 4 Sasaxr 
Nobutsuna 4:7 {#4 has published an article on the late Professor 
B. H. Chamberlain (1850-1935), who was an outstanding japanologist, 
“Chenbarenshi no Omoide” F#2Y* UY ROM. In Keizaishi 
Kenkya 9538 0%, Vol. 13, No. 1 Honsé EHijirs AERA BG has 
published an article on the influence which the French diplomat Léon 
Roches exercised on the political reforms of the Tokugawa government 
during the years 1864-1868, “Reon Roshu to Bakumatsu no Shosei- 
kaikaku” VA YU YALBKORRKE . 

In the article on bibliographies and re-editions of some texts -is men- 
tioned that the Iwasaki-Library has published an important catalogue 
of Chinese and Japanese books, Iwasakibunké Wakansho Mokuroku 
Zev Gj 3C FAR AK. After several years of investigation Professor 
Kuroita 24HF35e has published the catalogue of the rare books pre- 
served in the Shimpuku temple, Shimpukuji Zenbon Mokuroku JAW 
32 AS. The Kanazawa Library has published its catalogue, 
Kanazawabunkobon Zuroku 4 ¥# 3C i A [A Bk, in which are included also 
the photostatic editions of some other rare books of which the originals 
are not in the Kanazawabunk6. For the exhibition of works on Philipp- 
Franz von Siebold (1796-1866) a catalogue was compiled, Shiboruto 
Shirys Tenrankai Shuppin Mokuroku ¥ ¥™ > RES EH is AR. 

The reviewer enumerates also the ancient manuscripts as well as 
ancient books which have been re-edited and published during the year 
1935. These publications are mostly important historical materials pre- 
served in private collections or in temple archives. 

The last article treats of the publications on ethnology. YANaGrIpA 
Kunio #) Bj %, who has done so much for ethnological studies in Japan, 
has published a new volume on methods for the study of rural life, 
Kyédoseikatsu no Kenkyi Hoh SAV OR RA which is a good 
introductory work and is provided with an index and a bibliography. 
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The same author has published as volume 17 in the series Iwanami Koza 
Nihon Rekishi a volume on Japanese history and ethnology, Kokushi to 
Minzokugaku Bis & RG}, in which he discusses the importance of 
studying popular traditions for the comprehension of the changes which 
can be observed in the life of a people as well as for the understanding 
of the evolution of moral principles. He began last year to publish a 
small monthly periodical devoted to fairy tales, Mukashibanasht Kenkyi 
HasWtZ. Among several important articles which K. Yanagida has 
published during the last year the one appearing in the Tabi to Densetsu 
Wie t (BRE, Vol. 8, No. 6 under the title “ Monomorai no Hanashi” 
* 7 £7 tO is a very interesting contribution to the study of the 
word Monomorai which means a stye in one’s eye. The author explains 
the different local customs and superstitions which are related to this 
disease. A group of young scholars under the leadership of Professor 
Yanagida have long been interested in the ethnological study of remote 
villages, and it is only now after ten years work that several reports on 
different items are being published in a volume Sanson Seikatsu Chésa 
Daiikkai Hokokusho WHARE WE A—lREE (First Reports on the 
Investigation of Life in Mountain Villages). The same group arranged 
a meeting to celebrate the sixtieth birthday of Professor Yanagida, and 
published in a volume of 596 pages the lectures which were read during 
this meeting. The title is Nihon Minzokugaku Kenkya HA RGB 
(Studies in Japanese Ethnology). In this volume Kinpaicu1 Kydsuke 
& IH—3f 54) has published an article on the grammar of the Ainu 
language where he describes his visits to Ainu villages to collect material. 
It is interesting to read that he found a knowledge of Ainu folklore 
helpful in his linguistic work. The title of the article is “ Ainu Buraku 
Saihs Dan” 74 HRA ABR. In the same volume Ira Fuyii FV 
##MX has published an article on the ceremonies and songs during the 
rice planting in the Loochoo islands, “ Nantd Inetsukuri Gydji Saishi- 
roku” FAW AATETTBERIEB. In the bibliographical section are enu- 
merated all twelve articles of this important volume. The same group 
of scholars has also begun to publish a new monthly Minkan Denshé 
KIA which gives good bibliographical information. The Japanese 
Ethnological Society began last year to publish a new periodical Nihon 
Minzoku H4A-K@. The Tokyd Anthropological Society, which cele- 
brated in 1934 its fiftieth anniversary, published last year a volume of 
articles by different scholars. The title of this volume is Nihon Minzoku 
H4K@ and the articles are on different ethnological and prehistorical 
subjects. In the periodical Houn WH, Vol. 13 Matsumura Takeo 
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#S#TRRAE has published a very interesting article on beliefs in the magical 
powers of a comb, “ Jodai Bunka to Kushi” E{t3¢/6.2 fi. A supple- 
ment has been published to the Japanese Ethnological Dictionary, Nihon 
Minzokugaku Jiten HARSH by Naxayama Tard PAR, 
Kopera Yikichi /+3#@#7 has published a new dictionary of folk songs, 
Nihon Minyd Jiten HA Re BPI, containing a list of folk dances and 
several indexes which makes this reference work a very valuable tool. 

The reviewer mentions further that many volumes of fairy tales and 
folk-legends of certain places or regions have been published. 

The periodical Minzokugaku R4§# has been discontinued and with 
the help of Sursusawa Keizo @2#%{= and under the editorship of 
Professor Sutratorr Af a new periodical, Minzokugaku Kenkya 
RBH (Ethnological Studies) has been begun. The reviewer 
mentions several important articles: for instance the article of Matsumoto 
Shigehiko #ABE, “Taiko ni okeru Kando Kankei no Densetsu” 
AGI 5 +R O (BSE in which the author makes a critical 
study of the Corean legends mentioned in the Kojiki, Nihonshoki, and 
other ancient texts. 

Several articles on the sorceress in Korea, in Manchuria, and in Japan 
were published by different scholars during 1935 as well as articles on 
the ethnology of Formosa. 

In terminating this condensed review of the Kokushigakkai we cannot 
over-estimate the importance of this bibliographical publication. It is 
most useful for all who are interested in Japanese studies. 

S. E. 
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YENCHING JOURNAL OF CHINESE STUDIES 17 AND 18 
Vou. 17, JUNE 1935 


1-88, two plates. Baron A. von Staét-HotstTE1n, On Two Recent Re- 
constructions of a Sanskrit Hymn Transliterated with Chinese Charac- 
ters in the Tenth Century A. D. 

By means of the Tibetan translation (Narthang Tanjur, Rgyud 8. 
157%a-157%b) S.-H. makes a comparative study of the Fo Shuo Shéng 
Kuan-tzti-tsai-p‘u-sa Fan Tsan that 2B FCB ERE (Taisho 20, 71) 
transliterated from Sanskrit into Chinese probably by (1) Fa-t‘ien EK 
(who in 982 changed his name to Fa-hsien ##%) and by (2) Ch‘ien- 
lung’s commissioners in Yii-chth Man Han Méng-ku Hsi-fan Ho-y Ta- 
tsang Chiian Chou , 8, 61-69 Rw a bE A EARS FL. The 
original Sanskrit is reconstructed and translated (10-11). A tabulation 
(11-17) gives the phonetic value of the characters used by Fa-t‘ien. 


39-57. Cu‘tEN Pao-ts‘ung, Han Jén Yiieh-hsing Yen-chiu REx, MH 
AAStHFF (On the Motion of the Moon as understood by the People of 
the Han Dynasty). 

Only in the first century A. D. did the Chinese, independently, arrive 
at a knowledge of the moon’s movements approximately that of Hip- 
parchus (2nd cent. B. C.). The synodic month was reckoned as follows: 


San-t‘ung =i calendar (7 B. C.) 29,53086 days 
Ssii-fén DG calendar (85 A.D.) 29,53085 days 
Chiien-hsiang #29 calendar (173-183 A.D.) 29,53054 days. 


59-87. Wu Han, Kuan-yii Tung-pei Shih shang i-wei K‘uai-chieh-ti 
Hsin Shih-liao RNS, BASAL SB L— Pe Pe BRAS HT (New Historical 
Material on a Strange Hero in the History of Manchuria). 

Material chiefly from the Li Ch‘ao Shih-lu 938k (30 photo- 
graphic copies made and distributed by the Government General of Chosen 
in 1931/2) regarding Li Man-chu #i##£, native of Chien-chou @HH, 
the modern Tun-hua #46 in southern Kirin. His grandfather was 
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A-ha-ch‘u PYM (the Ming called him Li Ssti-ch‘éng BM), his 
father, Shih-chia-nu (called Li Hsien-chung #44). His dates are 
ca. 1403-1467. 


89-124. Sun Hai-po, Pu-tz‘t Li-fa Hsiao-chi T#iPUE, b BERERE Die 
(Notes on the Calendrical System in the Oracle Inscriptions). 

The available inscriptions would seem to point to the following possi- 
bilities: (1) No words are found for the four seasons. (2) A thirteenth 
month is not an intercalary month. (3) The Yin used periods of ten 
days, there being three such periods to a month. There was no division 
into “big ” and “small” months. This giving but 360 days to the year, 
(4) the difference was adjusted by adding ten or twenty days to a month. 


125-171, 18 plates. June Kéng, Ch‘in Shih Huang K‘o-shih K‘ao WE, 
SkE2ANAK (A study of Ch'in Shih Huang-ti’s Stone Inscriptions). 

A complete account of the inscriptions ; photographs of their rubbings; 
edition of their texts; and large bibliography (pp. 164-171). 


173-178, 9 plates. Juno Kéng, Niao-shu K‘ao Pu Chéng RBS Hf IE- 
(Supplement and Corrections to A Study of the ‘ Bird Script’). 

This is a supplement to the article which Professor Jung published in 
YCHP 16 (1934), 195-203 and 20 plates, where he listed and studied 
the implements bearing this peculiar script. According to Professor 


Jung the styles of this writing are as follows: (1) one or two birds are 
added to the original character for ornament; (2) the birds and the 
normal character are intermingled; (3) the strokes sketch a bird 
roughly as decoration. The Han and Chou styles of this writing differ, 
and that used by the monk Méng-ying 3*3€ of the Sung is quite peculiar. 


179-194. Walter LizsENTHAL, The Version of the Viméatika MEi— 
“bitt by I-ching #¢7} and its Relation to that by Hsiian-tsang WH. 

The author concludes that I-ching knew and utilized Hsiian-tsang’s 
translation even to following his errors. Hsiian-tsang may have known 
Dharmapala’s commentary (later translated by I-ching), but he seems 
to have relied more particularly upon the sdstra itself. 


195-230. June Yiian A9#, Notes and News in the Field of Chinese 
Studies in China [Dec. 1934-May 1935]. 

An invaluable summary of events and publications, which Miss Jung, 
the sister of Professor Jung Kéng, has been preparing for this periodical 
since vol 9 (1931). Pp. 196-199 give an account of a find of Shang- 
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Chou #44) antiquities at Tung-yii Ts‘un 32M, Hun-yiian Hsien 
j#UR% in N. Shansi. The articles were found Feb. 28, 1923, and a 
certain quantity were bought up later by a dealer. By this time the 
news got abroad and the police seized in Tung-yii Ts‘un 36 pieces which 
were placed in the Departmental Library. In 1924 or 1925 dealers from 
the Peiping area made a bid for this material and a Frenchman offered 
$40,000. In 1926 a local official bought the material for $40,000, but 
only a small portion of the price was paid immediately, the balance being 
payable by 1929. In 1927, however, this official died and his heirs 
stopped the payments. In 1932 the objects again came into the hands of 
the officials and offers of $100,000 and $300,000 for their purchase have 
been refused. At this point the Society for the Protection of Antiquities 
intervened and the district sent a representative to Peiping to explain 
the affair. A list of the articles, said by an expert Ma Jwk to be Shang- 
Chou and very valuable, is given on pp. 197-199. 

Between Oct. 3, and Dec. 29, 1934, the Academia Sinica continued its 
excavations at An-yang in the villages of Hou-chia Chuang fEARFE and 
T‘ung-lo Chai fA)$#238. The excavations in the NW part of Hou-chia 
Chuang have come upon a cemetery which seems to cover more than 50 
mou. Four tombs have been uncovered in the western part of this mound 
and show traces of both ancient and modern pilfering. In the eastern 
portion of the mound 63 tombs have been discovered, but three times this 
number seem to remain. 32 of the 63 have been excavated. The small 
tombs in the eastern portion produced 124 rare pieces of bronze (over 
half are whole) which, on the basis of accompanying pottery, must be 
Shang. Over 300 bronze fragments were found in the large tombs of 
the western plot. Some 1000 stone articles were also found here, the 
most outstanding of which is a highly ornamented tiger-like kneeling 
figure of white marble 36 inches high. Four pieces of jade were also 
found in the western tombs: two are fish-shaped and two oblong; over a 
thousand turquoise pieces, articles of bone, several pieces of tortoise shell, 
without writing, smeared with red, over 800 pieces of ivory ornaments, 
over 500 shell ornaments, over 1000 pieces of incised white pottery. In 
the approaches to the tombs of the western section there were found 
skeletons of bodiless heads and also headless bodies; the graves of the 
eastern section produced similar burials as well as intact skeletons in 
three different positions: head to north, head to south, and crouched. 
The excavations at T‘ung-lo Chai produced a black pottery kiln, black 
pottery, and neolithic utensils. 

In November 1934 excavations under the Shensi Archaeological Society 
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REHAB were continued at Tou-chi T’ai PI¥84H, Pao-chi Hsien 
$f #8 (W central Shensi, N of the Wei.) Pottery and bronze have been 
found. At Hsi-an J4¥ itself a Six Dynasties grave has been discovered 
containing pottery and coins. This whole area is very rich in archae- 
ological material. 

The archival documents ##3€ of the Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties fall 
into four categories: Privy Council APA, Council of State HARE, 
Imperial Household AHF, and Palace %. The first category is now 
divided up among the Peking National University, the Academia Sinica 
at Nanking, and the Wén-hsien Kuan of the Imperial Palace MC SCRAPE, 
chiefly the last. The last three categories are entirely within the Wén- 
hsien Kuan. The Privy Council material in the Wén-hsien Kuan is 
divided as follows: (1) the Reds #L4 : reports etc. from officials through- 
out the empire and the various departments which were marked with 
red ink in an upper corner after they had been discussed by the Council 
and the emperor’s will had been made known (there are 3500 bundles 
including the periods Ch‘ien-lung to Kuang-hsii); (2) the Histories: 
record the facts and the decrees pertaining to the Reds classifying them 
by ministries according to the month (there are 24,000 volumes including 
the periods Shun-chih to Kuang-hsii) ; (3) the Yellows SA}: financial 
reports arranged by ministries and departments, about 5000 volumes 
(plus some material at the Peking National University); (4) a small 
quantity of decrees, memorials, and reports. In addition there are (5) 
720 volumes of Manchu documents; sets of the Shih-lu in Chinese, 
Manchu, and Mongolian; decrees on government ill, two sets of both 
Chinese and Manchu; the imperial doings #2)/&%#, from K‘ang-hsi to 
Kuang-hsii, 4500 volumes. The material from the Council of State is 
much bulkier and more important than that which belonged to the Privy 
Council. There are 8000 volumes of records of business ## Wf arranged 
by classes such as foreign affairs, military affairs etc., and 800,000 copies 
of memorials 3¢#%. The material in the hands of the Social Research 
Council WLP HIFEAT would raise the last figure to over one million. The 
material belonging to the Imperial Household and the Palace has not yet 
been calculated. Since 1932, 3773 cases of this material have been 
shipped to Shanghai, and at the writing of this report efforts are being 
made to examine and classify all this material with a view to ultimate 
publication. 

The following books have appeared: Ku Chieh-kang, Ku-shih Pien 
vol. 5 SAaAM) , sh HE (A Symposium on Ancient History vol. 5); 
Maine Sén, Ming-yiian Ch‘ing-hsi T‘wng-chi mR, PATCH RIBAK (Com- 
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prehensive Account of the Manchus during the Ming Dynasty); Mine 
Sén, Ch‘ing-sh‘u San Ta I-an K‘ao-shih HP=ARRBH (An Ex- 
amination into the Facts of Three Important Questions during the Early 
Manchu Dynasty) ; Shih-hsiieh Lun Ts‘ung by a group at the Peking 
National University 32 ite (Historical Essays); Shih Ti Shé Hui 
Lun-wén Chai-yao Yiieh-k‘an by a group at the Ta-hsia University AE 
at Shanghai S32 Hhjik@yme3cHi SLAF (The Monthly of Abstracts of 
Articles in the Fields of History, Geography, and Sociology) ; Ku T“ing- 
lung, Wu Ch‘ia-chat Hsten-shéng Nien-p‘u WASERE, RS PAE 
(An Annalistic Biography of Wu Ta-ch‘éng ARB) ; Liv Ti-chih, Shan- 
chai Chi-chin Lu FiRG , SHE TEBK (A Register of Bronzes belonging 
to the Shan-chai) ; Juna Kéng, Ku Shih-k‘o Ling Shih RE, HAZ 
#4 (A Collection of Old Inscriptions on Stone) ; Liu Chieh, Ch‘u Ch% 
Tu Shih Zi Gi, 4825[@) FF (Illustrations and Explanations of the Articles 
found in Anhui); June Kéng, Hat-wai Chi-chin T*u Lu BS Bt, HO 
4 lk (A Register of Illustrations of Bronzes Abroad); Sun Hai-po, 
Ku-wén Shéng-hsi FRE, HICAER (The Phonological System of the 
Ancient Characters) ; Lina Shun-shén, Sung-hua Chiang Hsia-yu-ti Ho- 
ché Tsu Gem, BAETL PUFA (The Golds along the Lower 
Course of the Sungari); Liv Hsiu-yeh, Kuo-hsiieh Lun-wén So-yin #i 
fE% , BB ICHRS| (An Index to Chinese Sinological Articles vol. 3) ; 
Hov I, K‘an-wu Yin-té RB, FPRS/FF (An Index to the K‘an-wu, dat- 


ing from end of T‘ang dynasty); T’ai-p‘ing Yii-lan Yin-té APE 
5\## (Index to the T'ai-p‘ing Yii-lan); Téine Ssii-yii, Yen-ching Ta- 
hsiieh T‘u-shu-kuan Mu-lu Ch‘u-kao Shiai BS , #6 Fi lal SB fs BRA FS 
(First Draft of a Catalogue to the Yenching University Library): L1 
Chi, Ch‘éng-tzii Yai 2%, $R--HE (A Report on the Archaeological 
Work at Ch‘éng-tzii Yai which is NE of Lung-shan Chén fE {I$ in the 
vicinity of Chi-nan in Shantung). 


Vou. 18, DECEMBER 1935 


1-53 and 20 plates. Hsii Ti-shan, Ta-chung Ch‘ing K‘o-wén Shih-tai 
Kuan-chien, ar HHI, AHP RERIZCHHR A FL (An Opinion on the Date 
of the Inscription on a Ch‘ing of the Period Ta-chung (847-860). 

This is a bronze ch‘ing, or bell, with an inscription dating it 851 A. D. 
Carved on the exterior surface is the Prajidparamitahrdayasitra (NaNnsIo0 
20; Taisho 8, no. 251) and a Vijayadharani (cf. Nansio 348, 349, 350; 
Taishd 19, nos. 967, 968, 971). The latter text raises problems (v. F. 

9 
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Max Miuer and B. Nangio, Anecdota Oxoniensia 1, part 3). Professor 
Hsii gives a tabulated edition of the various editions, and concludes that 
the inscription could not have been engraved on the ch‘ing before 1403- 
1619. 


55-57. Juna Kéng, T“ang T'a-chung T“ung Ch‘ing Liu-ch‘uan K‘ao 4 fe, 
EXP RMBRES (On the Transmission of the Bronze Ch‘ing of the 
Period Ta-chung). 

It was first listed in Cu‘teN Ta-hsin (1727-1804) Ch‘ien-yen-t‘ang 
Chin Shih Wén Pa-wei 9.19 BAM , BES ARE, but despite 
his assertion its provenience is unknown. The bell itself has passed thru 
many hands, and a rubbing of the inscription has been published in Lo 
Chén-yii, Chin Ni Shih Hsieh Hie, 2VEA/B. It would seem to be 
in the possession of Professor Jung. 


59-71. Ku Li-ya, Shih T‘ien FEA (H. G. Creex, An Explanation of 
the Character Tien). 

Both t‘ien K and ta X originate in a symbol depicting a man (front 
view). The semantic development, therefore, was probably as follows: 
the word meaning “ great” was also used by the Shang in the special 
sense of the “ great, important ” persons of the social group; this epithet 
was then transferred to the dead ruler who is still powerful over his 
former community. The Chou received the symbol in this special sense, 
and to distinguish this usage a dot was added at the top. Since the 
abode of these dead ancestors, as the inscriptions show, was on high, the 
symbol with the dot then came to designate the sky. In its developed 
sense of sky as divinity this symbol does not appear in the bone inscrip- 
tions. All the occurrences here are best explained as place-names or as 
equivalents of the modern ta %. In the bone inscriptions it is only the 
equivalent of the modern ti #f or shang ti _E ff that appears in the 
sense of divinity. After the Chou conquest, however, t‘ien K (the 
divinity) and ti became identified, and ¢‘ien becomes the more usual word 
for the divinity as shown by the texts and the bronze inscriptions. 

This article was translated from English into Chinese by Mr. Liu 
Chieh #)@i. 


73-95. Juna Chao-tsu, Chi Chéng-té Pén Chu Tzii Shih-chi ping Shuo 
Chu Tzii Nien-p‘u ti Pén-tzii AEH, He EBARF RCRA SE 
mAYAF (Notes on the Chéng-té (1506-1520) edition of the Chu-Tzit 
Shth-chi and Remarks on the editions of the Chu Tzti Nien-p‘u). 


This article discusses the sources and editions of these two books, in- 
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dispensable for the study of the development of Chu Hsi’s thought. There 
are five principal nien-p‘u: (1) a Li Tzi-fang’s 2EF-H , chin-shih of 
1214, (2) Li Mo’s 228K of 1552, (3) Hung Ch‘ii-wu’s HEAHE of 1700, 
(4) a Fukien edition (Js), and (5) Wang Mou-hung’s E#YK pub- 
lished in 1751, ten years after his death. Of these only the last seems 
easily procurable. 

The Shih-chi (in 12 ch.) by Li Hsien 8, published in 1513, is the 
particular subject of Mr. Jung’s article. (1) The colophon to the Shih- 
chi by Li Hsien’s nephew, Wang Yii YE®, fixes Li Hsien’s death in 1508. 
(2) This Shih-chi is completely independent of Wane Shou-yen’s Chu 
T2it Wan-nien Ting Lun =*F4-, RFF Ei which is prefaced 1515. 
(3) The Nien-p‘u in the Shih-chi is based indirectly upon Li Tzii-fang’s 
Tzxit-yang Nien-p‘u $RMs2FMH (an ed. of 1426-1435). The article con- 
tinues with a comparison of Li Hsien’s text with Cu‘fin Chien’s Hsiieh- 
pu T‘ung-pien PRE. BA HH". With the exception of one small section 
on some remarks in the Shih-chi which should have caused it to be rele- 
gated to the prohibited books under the Ch‘ing dynasty, the rest of the 
article is devoted to the study of various editions of the Nien-p‘u. 


97-105. June Chao-tsu, Yiieh-ling ti Lai-yiian K‘ao AMAR S 
(On the Origin of the Yiieh-ling). 

This treatise, now forming chs. 14-17 of the Li Chi WHaL, the begin- 
nings of the twelve chi #2 in the Lit Shih Ch‘un-ch‘iu & FEA$#K, and the 
Shih Tsé Hsiin FFAVH in the Huai-nan Tzi HEMT [Cf. Petxior, TP 
27. 82-86] would seem to have originated with Tsou Yen Myfif in the 
fourth century B. C. 


107-146. Cxov I-liang, Wei Shou chih Shih-hsiieh JJ— 2, PACT eH 
(Wei Shou’s Historiography). 

A thorough study of the composition of the Wei Shu #&A#. The 
article gives more detail than Li Chéng-fén’s “ Wei Shu Yiian-liu K‘ao ” 
EB, RMBVAF (published in Kuo-hsiieh Chi-k‘an RBEFI 2. 363- 
381, Dec. 1929) and the abstracter’s own article in JAOS 52. 35-45, Mar. 
1932. 


147-152. Wane Wei-ch‘éng, Ssii-shih-érh-chang Ching Tao-an Ching-lu 
Chiieh Tsai chih Yiian-yin EMER. ST —BRMALRCRRRZ BA 
(The Reason for the Omission of the Ssii-shih-érh-chang Ching from 
Tao-an’s Catalog). 

This omission is probably due to an effort on the part of Tao-an to 
maintain the integrity of both his historical exactitude and of his ortho- 
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doxy, for this siitra was closely associated with the legend of Ming-ti’s 
mission in which Tao-an could not believe. 


158-188. Sui Chao-yiian, Yiian Tsa-chi-li-ti Pa Hsien Ku-shih yi 
Yiian Tsa-chi T4-li AIK, TOHERIFEAS MCB ROCHE REP (‘The 
Legends of the Eight Immortals in Yiian Drama and the Style of Yiian 
Drama). 

Mr. Shih shows that the list of eight varies and that, in all, ten differ- 
ent names are given: 1, Chung-li Ch‘iian SH##EHE who seems to be best 
known as Han % Chung-li, although it is not clear that this name is not 
understood as Han Chung-li, the Han being felt as a surname rather 
than a designation of period; 2, T‘ieh-kuai Li $45 2E , whose name seems 
to be usual in this form; 3, Lan Ts‘ai-ho EFSR#N; 4, Chang Kuo-lao 
HB; 5, Hsii Shén-weng PHA; 6, Han Usiang-tzi MMT; 7, 
Ts‘ao Kuo-chiu #78954; 8, Li Shun-yang or Tung-pin BAB, WR: 
9, Ho Hsien-ku {J jek; 10, Chang Ssii-lang RVGHS. In giving his 
list Mr. Shih quotes from the plays to describe their individual charac- 
teristics. 

The article also includes an outline description of the theatre as given 
in a Yiian play, the Lan Ts‘ai-ho, which exists today in a unique copy at 
the Peiping National Library. 


189-198 and 8 pp. illustrations. Ma Chien and Cuov I-liang, Shan-hsi 


Shih Fo K‘ao-ch‘a Chi #5#:, A—R, WG AMBER (Notes on an 
Examination of the Stone Buddhas in Shansi). 

The authors visited a locality named Tzii-hung +8 or A#L 30 1i SE 
of Ch‘i-hsien jiS#% in central Shansi, where they examined the five caves 
(two up the mountain and three at the foot) in the E slope of a mountain 
before which flows S to N the river Ch‘ang-yiian BVA or HVA. In 
addition there are four niches of Buddha figures. The northern one of 
the upper caves contains sitting Buddha figures reminiscent of Yiin-kang. 
The southern upper cave contains three Confucian statues with long 
beards, while the exterior of the cave contains many small Buddha images. 
This may be the cave that was built in 1556-1557. 

The entrances to the three lower caves are all blocked with stone bars 
so that, unless the light is very good, it is difficult to see the Buddha 
statues within. 

They also examined the 70 or 80 stone Buddha heads found at the 
Wén Miao 30), now the Middle School, in Ch‘i-hsien. 

The authors then show that the Buddha heads found in June, 1935, 
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in the grounds of the Middle School are the remains of a Shan-yin Sst 
#¢77-F which became the Wén Miao in 1523. The mutilated inscriptions 
found in the debris show dates ranging between 550-618 A. D. 


199-233. Juna Yiian 8%, Notes and News in the Field of Chinese 
Studies in China, 1935, May to November. 

In August, 1935, excavations were undertaken at Shan-piao Chén Ils 
$i in Chi-hsien % in N Honan and articles of bronze and stone were 
found: bells, mirrors, cups, chariot fittings and a halberd and what is 
probably an ornament for a bow. 

During September and October, 1935, Professors Hsii Ping-ch‘ang #44 
#@ and Ku Chieh-kang MMs) visited two Buddhist temples, the Nan 
Hsiang-t‘ang Sst FA S84E5F and the Pei Hsiang-t‘ang Ssii dt, on Ku 
Shan BEI], N of Png-chéng Chén WRF in S Hopei. The two 
temples are 20 to 30 li distant one from the other, so that the northern 
one is situated in Honan. At both places there are stone statues and 
carvings of texts (presumably Buddhist) belonging to 550-577 A.D. A 
book will be published on this temple. 

In August, 1935, a grave lined with Han engraved stones, of poorer 
workmanship than those of the Wu Liang Tz‘ Rife], was discovered 
at Ting-tzi Ts‘un #4, Lin-i Hsien BAYT, in S Shantung. The 
stones have been brought in part to the provincial library in Chi-nan #*fA- 

The rest of the article is given to a bibliography where the following 
works are discussed: SHanG Ch‘éng-tsé, Shih-érh Chia Chi-chin T*u Lu 
RAPE , +e Fs & BK (An Illustrated Account of Sacrificial Bronzes 
belonging to Twelve Collectors) ; June Kéng, Chin Wén Hsii-pien SR 
4 3C#44#H (Inscriptions on Bronze, Supplement) ; Wane Chén-to, Han- 
tai K‘uang-chuan Chi Lu EPeSE, BARMERA EB (An Account and a 
Collection of Han Dynasty Grave-tiles); K‘o Ch‘ang-chi, Chin Wén 
Fén-yii Pien #3 BW, 3c iksA (A Compilation on the Geographical 
Distribution of Inscriptions on Bronze); Peking National University, 
Féng-ni Ts‘un-chén #V@4FSA (Genuine Articles of Impressed Clay) ; 
K‘o Shao-min Hsien-shéng I-chu San Chung: (1) Ch‘un-chiu Ku-liang 
Chuan Chu, (2) Hsin Yiian Shih K‘ao-chéng, and (3) I Shih Pu Bh 
Ss EAE SE = Ba: PERK ROBIE, PIC LBM, HLA (Three Works 
Left by Mr. K‘o Shao-min: Notes on the Ku-liang Commentary to the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu, Textual Notes on the New History of the Mongol Dynasty, 
A Supplement to the Translated Histories [Occidental materials bearing 
on the Mongols]); CHane Ping-lin, Chang shih Ts‘ung-shu Hsii-pien 
Hi, HBR (A Supplementary Compilation to the Collected 
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Works of Mr. Chang); CHuane T“ing-lung, Ming Shih Ch‘ao Liieh 
HE REG: , BASE Sb (A Résumé of Documents for the History of the 
Ming Dynasty); Cao I-ch‘ing, San Kuo Chih Chu Pu and Pul if 
— jf, =BGHEM, MI (Two Supplements to the Commentary on the 
History of the Three Kingdoms) ; Cu1n Chao-féng, Ching Shih Ta-kang 
36'S , HA (An Outline of the History of the Manchu Dynasty) ; 
Cuv Shih-chia, Chung-kuo Ti-fang-chih Tsung-lu AEH, PRA 
EKER (A Union List of Chinese Gazetteers); CHana Hsiang-wén, 
Nan-yiian Ts‘ung-kao ARSC , PABA (Collected Works of Mr. Chang, 
a geographer) ; Huane K‘an, Jih Chih Lu Chiao Chi Salil, H MSRP 
(Collation Notes on the Jih Chih lu, a miscellany of notes); June 
Chao-tsu, Chung kuo Wén-hsiieh Shih Ta-kang ASEH, "PR RB KR 
(An Outline of the History of Chinese Literature); CuHiéne Chén-to, 
Ch‘ing-jén Tsa-chi Erh Chi SPR52, HARERI—M (Ch‘ing Dynasty 
Drama, Collection Two); Wert Chien-kung, Ku Yin Hsi Yen-chiu 
RUE. GHAR (Research into the System of Ancient Pronuncia- 
tion of Chinese Characters) ; T‘tEN Chi-tsung, Pa-shth-chiu Chung Ming- 
tai Chuan-chi Tsung-ho Yin-té PAR&es, TILE RA SERA SIF 
(A Union Index to Eighty-nine Ming Dynasty Biographical Collections) ; 
Wine Tu-chien, Tao-tsang Tzii-mu Yin-te BRE. IRF A TIF (A 
Table of Contents and an Index to the Taoist Canon); Wén-hsiian Chu 
Yin Shu Yin-té Xi 5|H 517% (An Index to the Books quoted in the 
Commentary to the Wén-hsiian) ; Chou I Yin-té 75) 3, 514% (An Index 
to the Book of Changes); Ku-wu Pao-kuan Wei-yiian Hui Kung-tso 
Hui-pao GW EEE LER (A Classified Report on the Activi- 
ties of the Society for the Protection of Antiquities in China); Cuine 
Té-k‘un, Chung-kuo Ming-cht T‘u Pu Sh@B5h, PBPAZS AR (An 
Illustrated Repertory of Chinese Funerary Objects). 
J. R. W. 


YENCHING JOURNAL OF CHINESE STUDIES 


MonocrapH SERIEs, Vou. 10 


Ku T‘ing-lung, Wu K‘o-chai Hsien-shéng Nien-p‘u PASERE, RARE 
A4e ee (A Chronological Sketch of the Life of Wu Ta-chéng A), pp. 
3+2+4+2+303+5+118 plates. Price Mex. $6. 

It would be impossible to give an adequate idea of the contents of this 
work in a few words. Wu Ta-ch‘éng (cf. GinEs 2347, where the dates 
should read 1835-1902) is an excellent representative of the statesman- 
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soldier-literatus type of man who has been for centuries the ideal Chinese 
gentleman. The 18 pages illustrating his scrolls, paintings, tea-pots, ink, 
publications on bronzes, and memorials well exemplify the traditional 


activities of a chiin-tzi. 
J. R. W. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE, 1935 
VoL. 226 


67-115, 1 map. HaguENAUvER, C., Encore la question des Gores. 

To the three attempts at identification of the Gores already existing, 
Mr. 8. Mazsrma adds a fourth in his articles “ Goresu-ko” BUMBfAK, 2 
— vA HK, SZ 43 (1932), March 93-111, and April, 65-87, and “ Géresu- 
kd Hosei” #81E, loc. cit., May, 114-118, Mr. Maejima would identify 
the name with Go-td 32}, name of a group of islands W of Kyishi. 
Professor Haguenauer, insisting upon the Mohammedan sources, would 
identify the Gores with the Ryikyi Islands. The name Gores itself he 
would derive from the Chinese name for Korea: Kao-li. Its application 
to the Ryikyi Islands would be the result of confusion after direct com- 
munication between Korea and Malacca had been broken. 


158-176. Masprro, H., Reviews of the following books: 

Umeuara Sueji, Etude sur la poterie blanche fouillée dans la ruine de 
Vancienne capitale de Yin WERAIA , MEH +A AOR, Memoirs 
of the Tohé-bunka Gakuin HAHBBE, Kyoto Kenkyisho JRAMBTZEAT 
vol. 1, Kydto, 1932. 

Umenara Sueji, Etude archéologique sur le Pien-chin, ow série de 
bronzes avec une table pour V’usage rituel dans la Chine antique 22D 
BEBWBR, loc. cit., vol. 2, Kydto, 1933. 

Cudsen SdroKu Fu, Showa Shichi-nendo Koseki Chasa Hoko Bitte 
TAY , 0B Ail ee Ba A EHRAG , vol. 1, Keijd, 1933 (reports excavation 
of a fourth century A. D. tomb within the confines of the railroad station 
at Heijo). 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL Museum OF CHOsEN, Museum Exhibits Illus- 
trated 18 te PRAY in fal, vol 5, Keijo, 1933. 

Conrapy, August, “ Yih-king Studien,” herausgegeben von Eduard 
Erkes, AM 1. 409-468. 

Watery, Arthur, “The Book of Changes,” BMFEA 5, 

GaLz, Esson M., Discourses on Salt and Iron Skim, A Debate on 
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State Control of Commerce and Industry in Ancient China, Chap. 1-19, 
translated from the Chinese of Huan K‘uan with Introduction and Notes, 


Leiden, 1931. 


313-348. The following works are reviewed : 

Wake, J. R., “ The Wei Shu and the Sui Shu on Taoism,” JAOS 53. 
215-250, and 54. 290-294. 

Harvard-Y enching Institute Sinological Index Series, Nos. 1-7, Peiping, 
1931-1932. 

Suzuxt Ryiichi, Kokugo Sakuin BAM—, BERS, Kyoto, 1934. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES oF U.S. 8S. R., Recueil d’articles publié a V’occa- 
sion du cinquantenaire d’activité scientifique et publique de 8. F. Olden- 
burg Cepreio Dexoposusy Osbyzen6ypry, K UsATHJecaATMAeTMIO Hay- 
YHOOOIIeCTBEHHOH JeaTerbHOCTU, 1882-1932, cOopHuk cTaTeli, Lenin- 
grad, 1934. 

Evans-WEnt1z, W. Y., Le livre des morts tubétain ou Les expériences 
daprés la mort dans le plan du Bardo, suivant la version anglaise du 
Lama Kazi Dawa Samdup (translated from English by Marguerite La 
Fuente), Paris 1933. 

Yazpant, G., Ajanta. The Colour and Monochrome Reproduction of 
the Ajanta Frescoes Based on Photography, part 2, (?) Hyderabad, 1933. 


VoL. 227 
(received March and September, 1936) 


83-100. Lin Li-kuang, Punyodaya (Na-t‘i), un propagateur du Tantrisme 
en Chine et au Cambodge a l’époque de Hiuan-tsang. 

On pp. 86-90 Mr. Lin translates P.’s biography from the Hsti Kao 
Séng Chuan. The rest of the article discusses the three works which P. 
translated into Chinese: 1, The Eight-fold Mandala \S3¢## or fil 
HE ES oe Bs HK, (Nangd No. 462, Taishd No. 486), 2, The Method 
for Worshipping Buddhas WAY: or MEDS RS BE Ar RE REE (Nang 
No. 521, Taishd No. 487), and 3, the Atanatiya PYFEHS which now 
remains only in Pali (Dighdnikaya 32) and Tibetain (OTant No. 749). 


161-172. The following works are reviewed : 
Ray, H. C., The Dynastic History of Northern India (Early Mediaeval 


Period), Calcutta, 1931. 

HILGENBERG, Luise, Die Kosmographische Episode in Mahabharata 
und Padmapurana, textgeschichtlich dargestellt (Bonner Orientalistische 
Studien, Heft 4.), Stuttgart, 1934. 
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Kirayama, Junyu, Metaphysik des Buddhismus (Veroffentlichungen 
des orientalischen Seminars der Univ. Tiibingen; Abh. zur orient. 
Philologie u. zur allg. Religionsgeschichte, Heft 7.), Stuttgart, 1934. 

ToussaInt, G.-C., Le Dict de Padma, Padma thang yig, ms. de Lithang, 
traduit (Bibliothéque de l’Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, vol. 3), 
Paris, 1933. 

DaINELLI, Giotto, La Esplorazione della regione fra l Himadlaja Occi- 
dentale et il Caracorum (Spedizione Italiana de Filippi: Relazioni 
Scientifiche, Ser. 2, vol. 1.), Bologna, 1934. 

CLaEys, Jean-Yves, /ntroduction a l'étude de ! Annam et du Champa, 
Hanoi, 1934. 


314-320. STEIN, R., Review of : Morcan, Evan, Tao, The Great Luminant. 
Essays from Huai-nan Tzti, with introductory articles, notes, analyses, 
Shanghai, 1934. [Morgan has translated chapts. 1, 2, 7, 8, 12, 13, 15, 
and 19.] 

J. R. W. 


Asta Magor 10 
Parts 1 AND 2 


1-32, 183-220. Poppz, N., Uber die Sprache der Daguren. 

A Manchu-Dagur glossary obtained in the village of Mekherte near 
Hailar is here published with a description of the phonetic peculiarities. 
As an example of the Hailar dialect of this language—which P. insists 
is Mongolian—there is also published, with a German translation, a 
traveler’s song. Errata on p. 368. 


33-58. ALEXEIEV, B. A., Der Schauspieler als Held in der Geschichte 
Chinas. 

This article would seem to be a German version of the article which A. 
has published in Russia and which is described supra, p. 261. 


59-93. Harnisou, Erich, Die Abteilung ‘Jagd’ im fiinfsprachigen 
Worterspiegel. 

This article edits and translates from what is probably a Wu-t% Ch‘ing 
Wén Chien HB%3CHE (Professor Haenisch is not specific), in manu- 
script at the British Museum, the section on hunting. This five-language 
dictionary is in Manchu, Chinese, Mongolian, Tibetan, and Turki. 
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94-122. Fucus, Walter, Friihmandjurische Fiirstengraiber bei Liao-yang. 

This is a fundamental study, based upon texts and a personal visit, of 
the Tung-ching Ling 33%BE, graves of early Manchus, northeast of 
Liao-yang %£%. There are twelve photographs illustrating these tombs. 
On pp. 113-119 Dr. Fuchs gives a genealogy of the families of Giyocangga 
(Chinese #EF3 or 38 or 44%) and Taksi (Chinese HA tt or WA 
or $$). On pp. 119-122 Nurhachi’s headquarters between 1619 and 
1621 are discussed and enumerated. 


125-128. Travurz, F. M., Zur Bibliographie, Druckkunst und Epigraphik 
des Koyasan. 

This short article gives the bibliography of Mizuhara Gyéei ARES, 
abbot of the Shinndin # BE. 


129-139. Ayscoucnu, Florence, Tu Fu’s Longest Poem. 

This is an English translation of Tu Fu’s Ch‘iu-jth K‘uei-fu Yung 
Huai FL, # ABEAEKIB, to be found towards the end of ch. 19 of 
his collected poems. 


© mit 


140-141. Harniscu, E., Mongolisch Horohhu ‘ wegschnappen’ 
etwas im Munde davon laufen.’ 

It is suggested that the Chinese translation of the Mongolian word 
holoh (written #$#€3%) in the Yiian-ch‘ao Pi-shih JC43%Bb32 should be 


Wit instead of JJHi#. The meaning would still be ‘ save.’ 


142-144. Popp, N., a review of: Harnisou, Erich, Altan gerel, Die 
westmongolische Fassung des Goldglanzsitra nach einer Handschrift der 
Kgl. Bibliothek in Kopenhagen, Leipzig. 


221-228. Wru.ER, Friedrich, Bemerkungen zum soghdischen Dirghana- 
khasitra. 

This article consists of scattered notes on Gauthiot’s edition and trans- 
lation in MSL 17. 357-367. 


229-246. Erxers, Eduard, Das Chinesische Theater vor der Tang-Zeit 
von Wang Kuo-wei iibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen versehen. 

This is an annotated translation of the first part of the first chapter 
of Wane Kuo-wei, Sung Yiian Hsi-ch‘ii Shih ATCRLAHS (A History 
of Sung and Yiian Drama). This portion of Wang Kuo-wei’s book 
sketches Chinese drama from high antiquity down to the beginning of 
the Sung dynasty. 
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247-250. Hatoun, Gustav, Hinige Berichtigungen und Nachtrige zum 
Ti-tsi-tsi FR und zum Fu-tsi HF. 

These are corrections to Haloun’s earlier articles in Asia Major: Friih- 
konfuzianische Fragmente I, AM 8. 437-509; II, AM 9. 467-502. 


251-261. ScuinpieR, Bruno, Uber einige altchinesische Hilfswérter. 


This article consists of notes on the particle chiieh JK in the classics, 
particularly the Shu Ching and Shih Ching. 


262-313. Haxniscu, E., Die Eroberung des Goldstromlandes in Ost- 
Tibet, als Beitrag zur chinesischen Kolonialgeschichte des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts, iibersetzt aus Wer Yiian’s Shéng-wu-ki PaVs, WHF und 
erlautert aus den Akten. 


This is an account of the wars waged by the Manchus for the control 
of southeastern Tibet from 1746 to about 1776. By “den Akten” the 
author refers to the P‘ing-ting Chin-ch‘uan Fang-liieh "PRES |W 
(1749) in 26 chiian and the P‘ing-ting Liang Chin-ch‘uan Fang-liieh 
AEM SAM (1781) in 152 chiian. 


314-364. Wetter, F., Bemerkungen zum soghdischen Vimalakirtinirdesa- 
sitra. 


These are notes on the Sogdian text edited by H. RetcHetr in his Die 
soghdischen Handschriftenreste des Britischen Museums, vol. 1. Weller 
bases his remarks upon a study of the Chinese original from which the 
Sogdian translation was made: Nansio 146, Wei-mo-chieh so shuo Ching 


HERE is PT SEA. 
365-367. Van Hex, Louis, Le Bouddha et les premiers missionaires en 
Chine. 

Quotations from five old catechisms, prepared in Chinese for the 


Chinese, now preserved in the Jesuit archives, reveal the Buddha’s con- 
demnation by the early Roman Catholic missionaries. 


369-372. KuHn, Franz, review of Buck, Pearl S., All Men are Brothers, 
London, 1933. 


+ & WW. 
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35-48. Wotrenven, S. N., A Specimen of the Kilung Dialect. 

The story of the prodigal son is published with a literal translation 
into English. There are a few grammatical remarks by the author. 
44-80. Tuomas, F. W., Some Notes on the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan. 

The following words are discussed: Navote, Tomga, pak’e, phak’e, 
bamna, naddha, vacari, acoade, acona, acovina: varaga, kabhodha, aya- 
dvara, camkura, cojhbo. In addition Professor Thomas has edited and 
translated documents Nos. 165 and 358. 

244-254. Konow, Sten, a review of: Sylvain Livi, Fragments de textes 
koutchéens, Udanavarga, Udanastotra, Udandlamkara et Karmavibhanga, 
et traduits avec un vocabulaire et une introduction sur le “ Tokharien,”’ 
Cahiers de la Société Asiatique 1.2, Paris 1933. 

292-318. Rauoper, J., Saikaku’s “ Life of a Voluptuous Woman,” Second 
Book. 

This is an annotated translation from Ipara Saikaku (real name, 

Hirayama Tégo), Koshoku Ichidai Onna F* RPS (2B LAL), HEE 
—{t% which is generally considered the best realistic novel of the 
Tokugawa period. Aston, in his History of Japanese Literature, reflects 
an unjust estimation of this author, but today students of Japanese 
literature recognize Saikaku (1642-1693) as a great stylist. The novel, 
of which Rahder has translated only a portion, describes the life of a 
woman during the Tokugawa period. 
336-346. Prerson, J. L., “The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese,” 
by S. YosHrrake (lecturer in Japanese, School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London), published by the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
1934. 

These are pages of remarks by Mr. Pierson concerning Yoshitake’s 
article. With some slight exceptions Pierson agrees with his approach 
and his conclusions. 


J. R. W. 
LANGuAGE Vou. 11 
196-206. PrtTersEN, Walter, Tocharian Pronominal Declension. 


264-267. Laves, Gerhardt, review of Dempwoxtrr, Otto, Induktiver 
Aufbau einer indonesischen Ursprache (Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fiir Ein- 


geborenen-Sprachen, No. 15), Berlin, 1934. 
J. R. W. 
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NANKING JOURNAL 5 
Part 2,* NoveMBER, 1935 


237-246. Hu Kuang-wei, K‘ao Shang-shih so ts‘ang Ku Chia-chung 
Chiing HIGH, BPA KRAT Ma RMB (A Study of the Musical Stone 
with a Chia-chung Note in the Possession of Mr. Shang [Ch‘éng-tsu 7K 
iié]). 

This is a well illustrated article on the ch‘ing. Mr. Hu writes the 
word chung with the character #1, the Tz‘ii-yiian uses Sif. 


247-266. Liv Chi-hsiian, Chan-kuo Shih-tai chih Ching-chi Shéng-huo 
Pits ss , RBI CREATE (The Economic Life of the Period of 
the Warring States [400-250 B.C.]). 

Supported by quotations from the literary sources this subject is dis- 
cussed as follows: 1, The Spread of Merchandizing, where the sources 
indicate the existence everywhere of market-places. It is also shown that 
the size of localities was in descendng order #8, #8, &. 2, Currency 
consisted of gold, copper coins, and copper knives. The gold was used in 
units having names, either i # or chin JT, differing among the several 
states. The relation between the two and the ratio of the gold to the 
copper is not stated. 3, The Life of the Common People. This was 
based upon a copper economy as today. 4, The Life of the Women. It 
was a rural economy where the men tilled while the women carried on 
the normal home duties and the spinning. 5, Advances in the Methods 
of Production: fertilizing and irrigation of land. The artisan and the 
warrior possessed many ingenious contrivances. 


267-298. Suane Ch‘éng-tsu, Shuo-wén chung chih Ku-wén K‘ao RAK 
iE, MICH ZAKS (=H) (A Study of the Old Graphies in the 
Shuo-wén). 

This is a continuation from p. 216 of volume four of the Nanking 
Journal, and is to be continued. 


299-311. Kao Ping-ch‘un, Liang Han Ti-fang Chéng-chih Chih-tu chih 
Pien-ch‘ien AXA, PARA ABis till BE (The Development of 
the System of Local Government under the Two Han Dynasties). 

This article is presented under the following headings: 1, The Rise 
and the Fall of the system of Prefectures and Fiefs; 2, The Enlargement 
of the Local Government Districts; 3, The Organization of Officials in 


* Part 1 of this journal is devoted to problems in modern Chinese agriculture. 
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the Fiefs and the Prefectures; 4, The Development of the Office of 
Governor 32; 5, Excellence of the Official Administration. 


313-328. Wu Chéng-chu, tzi Pai-t‘ao, Pai-Shih Tao-jén Tz‘ Hsiao- 
chien RASS, A, BAAS (Notes on the Tzt of Chiang 
K‘uei #282). 

Chiang K‘uei was a poet who lived during the Sung dynasty. 


329-349. Wane Shéng-tsu, Ou-chou Kuo-chi Kuan-hsi 1871-1914 =E#B 
ji, PROHBIGR RAGE 1871-1914 (European Diplomatic Relations, 1871- 
1914). 


351-358. Kao Wén, Wén-tziit Chéng-yiian Chii-li HX, NFR 
(Examples illustrating the Origins of Chinese characters). 
The following characters are discussed: TU, \, G,%s A>. 


359-362. Wane Chung-min, Tun-huang Pén Tung-kao Tzti Chi Ts‘an- 
chiian Pa FEHR, REARAFHEEK (A Colophon to the Frag- 
ment of the Tung-kao Tzi Chi from Tun-huang). 


This is a fragment containing three fu Si by the T‘ang poet Wang Chi 
ER. 


363-369. Wan Kuo-ting, Fang-chih T‘i-li Ou-shih BUSH, AHR 
Masse (Jottings on the Form of Local Gazetteers). 

This is an annotated bibliography of books and articles treating of the 
form of local gazetteers. 


371-412. Smyrue, L. S. C., The Composition of the Chinese Family. 
This study is based upon statistics gathered by Prof. J. L. Buck and 
by the police of Nanking. 


433-442. Suane Ch‘éng-tsu, Chi Nan-ching Ch‘u-t‘u chih Liang Wu-chu 
Ni-fan PAAKNE, ac PR ZA RVERE (Notes on Clay Moulds for 
Wu-chu Coins of the Liang Dynasty [A.D. 502-556] Excavated at 
Nanking). 

The article is well illustrated and gives quotations from the sources 
regarding the casting of wu-chu coins. 


J. BR. WW. 
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JOURNAL OF THE Royat ASIATIC SOCIETY 
1935 


145-146. Wo.renpen, S. N., Note on the Tribal Name Mes (Mech). 
The author rejects the usual equation of this name with the Sanskrit 
Mleccha, and sugests that the word means “ man,” cognate with Tibetan 
mi. The -s would be a suffix found elsewhere in this same family: e. g., 
ma-si, the Deori-Chutiyé word for “man” and the Kilung word mis, 


“ man.” 


273-284, 449-458. Mortry, Arthur, Some Ethical Ideals of the T'so- 
chuan. 
A very general but interesting summary. 


299-306. OsERMILLER, E., Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism and the 
Mafijusri-milatantra. 

This article corrects on the basis of the recently published Manju° (by 
Dr. Ganapati SAstai in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) the reconstruc- 
tion of Sanskrit names in Obermiller’s translation of Bu-ston’s Chos- 
hbyun, Heidelberg, 1931-1932. 


860-862. Hopkins, L. C., A Note on the Maneless Horse in Ancient 
China. 

The author assures us that a character on the bone inscriptions which 
has been identified with the modern #, but which shows no indication 
of a mane in the pictograph, is found as the object of such verbs as 
“hunt” or “capture.” The pictograph exhibiting clearly a mane is not 
found with these verbs. It is concluded that the former of these two 
characters is not to be identified with 5. 


467-474. Yurrrs, W. Perceval, Recent Finds near An-yang. 

This is a continuation, on the basis of part 4 of the Preliminary Re- 
ports of Excavations at Anyang, Peiping, 1933 (these reports are in 
Chinese), of Mr. Yetts’ article published in JRAS 1933, 657-785. In 
this report the claim that the An-yang site had been disturbed by floods 
is abandoned. A résumé is given of Tung Tso-pin’s 4FA article on 
the names of the rulers of the Shang dynasty in Studies presented to Ts‘ai 
Yiian-p‘et on his Sixty-fifth Birthday, 1933. In this same article Mr. 
Tung also reports the existence of bones inscribed with a brush. The 
excavation of two sites at An-yang reveals the sequence, from bottom to 
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top, of Yang-shao culture, Lung-shan culture, and Shang culture. In 
the report on the excavations there is an article on bronze casting during 
the Shang period. Attention is also called to articles on bronzes from 
this site by Bishop W. C. Wurtz, Illustrated London News (presumably 
in 1935), Mar. 23, pp. 480-2; Apr. 20, 639-641; May 18, 888-889. 


629-653. Wotrenpen, S. N., A Specimen of the Thilung Dialect. 

The story of the prodigal son is published with a literal translation. 
This dialect is spoken in E Nepal, and shows close affinities with Tibetan. 
The author gives a long discussion of the linguistic structure of the 
language and a comparative table of some very common words in related 
dialects. 


667-675. Burrow, T., Tokharian Elements in the Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestan. 

In the material written with the Kharosthi syllabary found by Sir 
Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan there occur about 150 words which are 
adjudged by Mr. Burrow to represent the native language of the area as 
opposed to the official Indian Prakrit. The article lists the phonetic 
characteristics of the language which show it to be very similar to the 
two Tokharian dialects. These words may possibly be representative of 
Tokharian in a form 500 years older than that preserved in the documents 
from Kucha and Karashar. 


677-688. Tuccr, Giuseppe, A propos the Legend of Naropa. 

This article is inspired by A. GRUNWEDEL, Die Legenden des Naropa, 
des Hauptvertreters des Nekromanten- und Hezentums, Leipzig, 1933. 
Professor Tucci indicates further sources for the legend of this famous 
teacher, and registers his objections to Griinwedel’s approach to the 
Tantric literature. Occasion is taken to correct some of the translator’s 
misunderstandings. The reviewer also objects to Griinwedel’s assumption 
of Manichaean influence, although he himself finds traces of it in some 
of the old books belonging to the Red Sect. 


697-706, 2 plates. KrisHnaswamMy Rao Saunt, C. S. and AMALANANDA 
GuosH, A Note on the Allahabad Pillar of Asoka. 

After considering the various suggestions that have been made regard- 
ing the possible removal of this pillar from Kosam to its present site, 
the authors reach the conclusion that it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the pillar has always been at its present location. 
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707-716 and 1936, 45-54, 2 plates. Hopxrns, L. C., The Cas-chrom v. 
the Lei-ssti, A Study of the Primitive Forms of Plough in Scotland and 
Ancient China. 

This is a rambling discussion of Hsti Chung-shu, Lei Ssii K‘ao RP 
&¥, RAB (On the Plough), CYYY 2 (1930). 11-59. 


721-724. Ruys Davips, C. A. F., Curious Omissions in Pali Canonical 
Lists. 

This article emphasizes that such groups as the Three Refuges, The 
Four Noble Truths, and the Eightfold Path are not given the prominence 
we should expect in the texts which arrange the Buddhist doctrine by 
numbered categories, and the subject is deemed worthy of further research. 


In the volume for 1935 the following books and articles are noticed or 
reviewed: J. A. RicHarps, Mencius on the Mind; Etudes d’orientalisme 
(a la mémoire de Raymonde Linossier) ; B. H. CHAMBERLAIN and W. 
G. Aston, Translation of “ Ko-ji-ki” or “ Records of Ancient Matters” ; 
E. Hareniscu, Monggo Han Sai Da Sekiyen; R. S. Brirron, The 
Chinese Periodical Press, 1800-1912; H. H. Hart, The Hundred Names; 
J. Hackin, Nouvelles recherches archéologiques a4 Bamiyan, and L’ oeuvre 
de la délégation archéologique francaise en Afghanistan (1922-1932) ; 
G. Tucct, The Commentaries on the Prajnadparamitds (edition, intro- 
duction, and indices); W. P. Yrerrs, The Horse: A Factor in Early 
Chinese History; S. I. Hstune, Lady Precious Stream; Sir E. Denison 
Ross and R. O. Wineate, Dialogues in the Eastern Tiirki Dialect on 
Subjects of Interest to Travellers; G. JaRRine, Studien zur einer Ost- 
tiirkischen Lautlehre; V. TRENCKNER, D. ANDERSEN, and H. Sir, 
A Critical Pali Dictionary; C. Notron, Annales du Siam; T‘ien-tsé 
CHaAnG, Sino-Portuguese Trade from 1514 to 1644; R. Grousset, India; 
Sir Reginald Jonnstonz, Twilight in the Forbidden City; Marcelle 
Latou, Bibliographie Bouddhique, IV-V, Mat, 1931-33; P. Masson- 
OvurseLt, H. WittmANn-GrapowskA, and P. Stern, Ancient India and 
Indian Civilization; B. Karieren, “The Poetical Parts in Lao-Tsi,” 
and “Shih King Researches”; W. LIEBENTHAL, Satkdrya in der 
Darstellung seiner buddhistischen Gegner; H. Jacosi, Trimsikavijiaptt 
des Vasubandhu mit Bhasya des Acarya Sthiramati (translation); M. 
Taxkakusu, The Samkhya Karika, Studied in the Light of the Chinese 
Version; C. A. F. Ruys Davins, Outlines of Buddhism (A Historical 
Sketch) ; A. von GaBaIn and G. R. Racumatt, Tiirkische Turfantezte, 
VI, Das Buddhistische Sutra Sakiz Yiikmak;, A. De SmeEpr and A. 


10 
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MostaErt, Le dialecte monguor parlé par les mongols du Kansu occi- 
dental: IIIe parie, Dictionnaire monguor-frangais; Elizabeth SrxcER, 
The Pageant of Chinese History; R. Grousset, Japan; G. DAINELLI, 
Buddhists and Glaciers of Western Tibet; H. G. Quaritch WALEs, 
Ancient Siamese Government and Administration; J. P. VocEL, Op het 
voetspoor van Boeddha; H. A. Gites and A. Watery, Select Chinese 
Verses; S. YosuiraKE, The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese; R. 
GrousseEt, China. 

This volume also contains necrologies of Berthold Laufer, Herbert Allen 


Giles, and W. E. Soothill. 
J. R. W. 


T‘oune Pao Vot. 31 


1-57. E. H. Prirrcuarp, Letters from Missionaries at Peking relating to 
the Macartney Embassy (1793-1803). 

These materials are drawn chiefly from the Macartney archives at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. They substantiate the contention 
that Macartney did not kowtow at his audience with the emperor. The 
first document given is an English translation, dated Peking, Nov. 13, 
1790, of an Italian original advising against the sending of an embassy. 
There are four letters, dated May 7, 1793 to Sept. 11, 1793, in French to 
Macartney from Father Jean Joseph de Grammont, who was in the 
Chinese service, describing the reactions of the Chinese and offering ad- 
vice to the ambassador. Mr. Pritchard also reproduces two letters in 
French, dated Mar. 1 and 5, 1794, from Father Robert Hanna, who was 
then at Canton, reproducing information from the missionaries at Peking 
relative to the embassy. They give among other information the follow- 
ing reasons for the poor reception accorded the embassy: 1, no presents 
were brought for the ministers and the emperor’s sons; 2, failure to 
follow the proper ceremonial (kowtow) ; 3, too simple clothing was worn 
at the audience; 4, they did not give gratuities to the proper persons; 
5, the requests were not made in the proper style; 6, the intrigues of a 
certain missionary who did not want his country’s commerce interfered 
with by the English (probably, Joseph Bernardo, a Portuguese). There 
is one letter in French to Macartney from each of the following mission- 
aries: Louis de Poirot, Sept. 29, 1794, and Nicolas-Joseph Raux, Oct. 
21, 1794. There is also added a letter in French from Louis-Francois 
Lamiot to Sir George Thomas Staunton, dated Peking, Sept. 16, 1803, 
explaining the Chinese point of view regarding embassies and the impres- 
sion which Occidental traders had already made on the Chinese. 
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58-94. Paul Petuiot, Un Ouvrage sur les premiers temps de Macao. 

This is an article inspired by CHANG T‘ien-tsé, Sino-Portuguese Trade 
from 1514 to 1644, A Synthesis of Portuguese and Chinese Sources, 
Leiden, 1934. It is suggested that the Jun im of the name Ch‘in Lun 
ie represents the word Rome or Roman, this same character being used 
to reproduce the Lum- of Lumbini. The study of the Mohammedan in- 
scriptions of Canton by Dabry de Thiersant needs to be redone completely. 
In discussing the name of Macao Pelliot (pp. 68-70) gives a translation 
of Ming Shih 325. 9b™4%. The present name of this colony in Chinese is, 
of course, Ao-mén YF4, but the true geographical name is Hao-ching 
BE or Hao-ching Ao MRM. On pp. 74-77 further occidental sources 
bearing indirectly upon the foundation of Macao are discussed, and the 
conclusion is reached that the colony began sometime between 1557 and 
1565. Occasion is also taken to discuss the works of Alvaro Semedo (or 
Semmedo) on pp. 80 to 82. Pp. 84-90 relate the help rendered the 
Chinese by the Portuguese against the Manchus. SHNP 1, October 
1933, contains an article by Mr. Chang Wei-hua He#e# entitled “The 
First Portuguese Embassy to China,” and on pp. 91-94 of this issue of 
TP Pelliot has added some notes. 


95-151. Paul Pexuiot, Michel Boym. 
This article is inspired by Robert CHaBrié, Michel Boym jésuite 
polonais et la fin des Ming en Chine (1646-1662) , Contribution a Vhistotre 


des missions d’Extréme-Orient, Paris, 1933. This missionary is known 
especially for the réle he played after the baptism of the Ming imperial 
princesses in 1648 and his mission from them to the Pope in 1650-1659. 
The article overflows with precise information which cannot be repro- 
duced in an abstract. It is particularly important for the history of this 
individual, and the history of the Ming after 1644 and their conversion 
to Christianity. Pp. 100-108 treat particularly of Father Andreas Wolf- 
gang (or Xavier) Koffler. 


152-187. Paul Pzwuior, Bibliographie. 

Following the two preceding reviews a la Macaulay these pages are 
given to reviews of the following works: Father Severiano ALCOBENDAS, 
0. F.M., Las misiones Franciscanas en China, Cartas, Informes y Rela- 
ciones del Padre Buenaventura Ibafiez (1650-1690). Con Introduccién, 
Notas y Apéndices, Madrid, Estanislao Maestre, 1933, 46+334+1 pp. 
[Bibliotheca Hispana Missionum, vol. 5.]. E. Harniscu, “ Die letzten 
Feldziige Cinggis Han’s und sein Tod nach der ostasiatischen Ueber- 
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lieferung,” AA 9 (1933). 503-551. Sir E. Denison Ross, Sir Anthony 
Sherley and his Persian Adventure, Including some Contemporary Narra- 
tives relating hereto, London, G. Routledge, 1933, 38+ 293 pp. with 2 
maps and 8 plates. [A volume in the Broadway Travellers.| E. H. 
Tuomas, The History of Buddhist Thought, London, Kegan Paul, 1933, 
16 + 314 pp., 4 plates. G. J. Ramsreprt, “ Die Palatalisation in den al- 
taischen Sprachen,” Ann. Acad. Scient. Fennicae, series B, vol. 27 (1932). 
239-251. Alfons VATH, Johann Adam Schall von Bell 8.J., Missionar 
in China, Kaiserlicher Astronom und Ratgeber am Hofe von Peking 
1592-1666, Ein Lebens- und Zeitbild, Unter Mitwirkung von Louis Van 
Hee 8.J., Koln, Verlag J. P. Bachem, 1933, 20+380 pp. [Verdf. des 
Rheinischen Museums in Kéln, vol. 2.] 


188-236, 2 maps and 1 graph. Willy Harrner, Das Datum der Shih- 
ching-Finsternis. 

This is a fundamental study of the famous mention of an eclipse in 
the ode Shih-yiieh chih Chiao +H Z2€ of the Shih Ching #8. This 
eclipse had long been identified with that of (historical style) September 
6, 776 B.C., but Hartner reaches the conclusion (it having long been 
evident to the competent from OppoLzEr’s Canon that the 776 identifica- 
tion was erroneous) that the eclipse mentioned here in the Shih Ching 
can only be the one of (historical style) November 30, 735 B.C., Julian 
calendar. 


237-273. Berthold Laurer, Rye in the Far East and the Asiatic Origin 
of our Word Series “ Rye.” 


Laufer prepared this fundamental article to complete from the Chinese 
side the work of the Russian scholar N. Vavilov. The grain is little grown 
(chiefly in Szechuan) in China, and several names are found for it: 
Lao-ch‘iang-ku written either #5¢9% or BAR, pai-tzi FF (which is 
also a wild panic grass found growing with the other cereals), yu-mat 
Wh2E, yen-mai, HA, and Kao-li-ku ti ReRe. The grain and its name 
(the oldest recording seems to be in Galen, A. D. 131-200, who gives a 
Thracian name Bpifa) seem to have originated in eastern Asia Minor. 


274-314. Paul Petuiot, Notes additionelles sur Tcheng Houo et sur ses 
voyages. 

This article resumes the fundamental article published in TP 30. 237- 
452 regarding the famous Ming admiral and ambassador. There are 
several translations of extracts from the Shih-lu ‘$F for this period as 
well as translations from the funerary tablet of Chéng Ho’s S{#M father. 
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This inscription is published in the Tien J W#¥ by Yiian Chia-ku HI6RX 
a native of Yiinnan. Attention is also called to an article published by 
T. Yamamoro in TG 21 (1934). 374-404, 506-556 “Jo Wa no Saishé” 
WAR AB, BEAD PEE (Chéng Ho’s Expeditions to the South Sea under 
the Ming Dynasty). 


$15-329+1 table. G. Coxrpis, L’origine du cycle des douze animaux au 
Cambodge. 

The Cambodians and Siamese use the series of twelve animals but call 
them by names which are neither native nor Chinese. Recently discovered 
inscriptions show that the series and the peculiar names go back at least 
to the eleventh century. The material at hand forces the investigator to 
postulate a period when two separate chronological cycles were used in 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula: the Chinese sexagesimal cycle in the north 
among the peoples speaking T“ai, and a cycle of twelve animals among 
the peoples in the south who either knew no series (e. g., the Mons and 
the Chams) of ten or who learned it later (e.g., the Cambodians and 
Siamese) probably from those of the north. The author then shows that 
the peculiar names mentioned above for the animal cycle are of Mu‘o‘ng 
or proto-Annamite origin. It seems probable that the cycle was bor- 
rowed from the Mu‘o‘ng by the Khmer who in turn passed it on to 
the Cambodians, 


330-362. Robert Lineat, Une lettre de Véret sur la révolution siamoise 
de 1688. 


This article publishes for the first time and with full commentary a 
letter which Véret, chief of the French Company in Siam, wrote to 
André Boureau Deslandes, the Company’s director in Bengal. The letter 
is dated from Pondicherry, March 3, 1689, and is now preserved in the 
Archives de la Seine. 


363-408. Eduard Erxezs, Sung Yii’s Chiu-pien, Text, Ubersetzung und 
Erlauterungen. 


This is an edition of the text with translation and commentary of Sung 
Yii’s HE series of poems, Chiu Pien JLH##, which form chiian 8 of the 
Chu Txt ERR. 

J RK W. 
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61-95. Cuane Yin-lin, Chia-wu Chung-kuo Hai-chiin Chan-chi K‘ao 
ge RENE, FA Fh yi PRG Tk (A Study of the Activities of the Chinese 
Navy during the Sino-Japanese War, 1894-1895). 

The article is divided into three parts: the battle of Féng-tao i, the 
battle of Huang-hai 3a #% (Yellow Sea), and the defense of Wei-hai-wei 
Bette. 














i 97-145. Cuane Té-Ch‘ang, Ch‘ing-tai Ya-p‘ien Chan-chéng ch‘ien chih 
2 Chung Hsi Yen-hai T‘ung-shang SRE, HRI RRP 
38RG (The Coastal Trade between China and the West before the Opium 








4 War). 

Ee This article deals mainly with the commercial relations between China 
a and the West during the second part of the seventeenth and the first part 
uy of the eighteenth centuries (1644-1759). The author divides this period 
Eh into two parts: the first part, 1644-1684, called the closed-sea period, 
“ the second part, 1684-1759, called the open-ports period. He draws 





materials from both the Chinese and the western sources. 











a 147-152. Tao Hsi-shéng, Ku-tai ti T‘u-jang chi ch‘i so i ti Chih-wu ti 
i Chi-tsai MIA, ARABIC HA ATECAM (Records of the 
i Soil and its Flora in Ancient China). 

“f This article is based on such books as Shu-ching ##&, Chou-li JEW, 
§ Kuan-tzi (EF, Lii-shih Ch‘un-ch‘iu RK ete. 


153-155. Cu‘fn Yin-ko, Li T“ai-po Shih-tsu chih I-wén RRB, EX 
AE K-Z SER] (On the Ancestors of Li Po). 

A short but very significant article on the origin of the ancestors of 
a Li Po #4, one of the great poets of the T‘ang Dynasty. According 
p: to the author’s conclusion, Li Po was born in the Hsi-yii Pad (The 
West), his surname Li is simply an adopted one. He is purely and 
simply a Hsi-yii Hu-jén PaKAAA (a barbarian from the West). 













FP 157-183. Wane Li, Ts‘ung Yiian-yin ti Hsing-chih Shuo Tao Chung-kuo- 
4 yii ti Shéng-tiao EA, ETHER RD) BABA (The Nature 
of Vowels and Tones in Chinese). 

After discussing the nature of the vowels, the author proceeds to give 
a summary of the conclusions of previous studies concerning the tones of 
Chinese. In the last part he discusses some of the delicate problems of 
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